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PREFACE 


The want of a compreliensive and systematic history of the 
rise and progress of the most extensive branch of commerce 
ever known in the aimals of mankind and reared up with a 
marvellous tact and tenacity by a body of London merchants 
is to be deeply regretted. The romantic creation of an Empire 
greater than that of ancient Eome, the extraordinary magni- 
tude of the Indo-British trade, the wonderful ramifications 
of British capital in India, the complete monopoly of the' 
carrying and shipping trades of the major part of the Orient, 
the political domination of the British in the two continents 
of Asia and Africa — all demand a serious study of the begin- 
niugs of the English relations with the East, The phenomenal 
growth and gigantic dimensions of the Anglo-Oriental trade 
in the nineteenth centurj" have led people to forget the long 
and hitter struggles made by the East India Company to 
build it up. The slow and sluggish course of the trickling 
rill of this trade which has swelled to a mighty stream in the 
present age, does not deserve oblivion. 

The real volume and character of the East I ^dia C ompany’s 
trade and narigation which have so long remained hidden 
from the public riew, will form the theme of this work. In 
the greater part of it I have had no predecessor. The pub- 
lished works of Abbe Bajuial, Anderson, Bruce, Charles 
D’A%'enant, Mill, Milbum, Moreau, Macpherson and Wlsset, 
supply only fragmentary evidence for the century and a half 
dealt with in this hook. There is a large number of tracts of 
controversial character written by the apologists and op- 
ponents of the Company in the years 161,5-2-5 and 1670-171CC^ 
when q^uestions like the monopoly of the Indian trade hyThe 
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Company, tlic export of bullion and the eilccts of Indian 
imports on English mamifacUires, formed the storm-centres 
of jmrtisan controversy. The writers of the second period 
Were, so muoli occn])ied with the bullion and ])rotection con- 
troversies in the abstract that there is almost nothing iii their 
works on the ex])ort. and import, trade between India and 
England, and whatever little there is, has been very much 
marred by their exaggerations and understatements which 
are only too natural in n ])oh“mie literature. The period of 
fifty-five years from ](52.o to 1G79 is more or less a blank in 
all thesi' works, and even before and after this dark period 
the reader looks in vain for any continuous narration of the 
extent and character of the commercial dealings of the 
English before their acquisition of political power in Bengal. 

'J'hc work opcuis with a detailed desrrijition of the com- 
mercial, industrial and economic conditions of India at tlie 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and afterwards traces the 
changes wrought in them by the Anglo-Indian relation during 
the century and a half following. Then an attemjit has been 
made to construct a consecutive liistory of the Indo-British 
trade in all its e.'’.sential aspects. The structure haJ> been 
built by collecting data bit by bit from the publi.shed and 
mamneript records at the India Oflice, the British Museum, 
the Public Record Oflice, and the Board of Ciistoms Library. 

For the detailed survey of the volume, character and 
mechanism of this trade, it hn.s been ncce.‘'Snry /or the first 
time to 

1. Fill up the blank from 1025 to 1G80 rei’iiTiVvig e.vports, 
imiiorls and .shipping, ns far ns it was possible to do from the 
exi-sting records. 

2. Comj)ile the annual returns of English exports, separately 
both in money and merchandise, from 1(551 to 1707, from the 
Letter Books of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company and other records. 

3. JIake a comjiletc list of all the ships that sailed out from 
England for the Indies from 1(501 to 1707, and thus supple- 
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ment the rare work done by'Charles Hardy in preparing “ A 
Register of Ships employed in the service of the Hon. the 
United Bast India Company from the Union of the two 
Companies, in ITOT, to the year 1760,” published in 1800. 

4. Compile a list of the ships which returned home from the 
East up to 1660. 

6. Give the tonnage, destination and cargo of each of the 
outgoing ships. 

6. Collect the atmual quantities and values of each of the 
chief English commodities exported to the East and of those 
imported into England during the seventeenth century as far 
as it was possible to do ; and finally, 

7. Extract figures for the quantities of Eastern goods im- 
ported in each year from 1698 to 1760 from the sixty -two 
manuscript volumes on imports and exports available in the 
Public Record Office and the Board of Customs Library. 

I have also given a comparative %iew of the English and 
Dutch trades with the East, as well as of their shipping, stocks 
and difidends from the beginning up to 1760, with frequent 
references to the Portuguese and French activities. This 
study brings out the essential fact that the trade between 
England and the East ivas not inferior in value to that between 
Holland and the Indies, in spite of the much-vaunted 
monopolies, power and prosperity of the .Dutch. 

The chapter on the history of the East India Company’s" 
shipiiing with particular reference to the rates of freights 
paid for the various parts of Asia from the beginning of the 
practice of freighting ships up to 1760, the s)"stem of hiring 
sliips, and the rules of measuring and rating tonnage, will, it 
is hoped, be of exceptional use and intere.st to the students 
of commercial history. 

The last chapter presents a short but clear survey of- the 
very intricate subject of the import duties imposed from 
time to time in England upon the East India goods. It 
elucidates their working and their consequences on the Indian 
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traclo boforo ilio foumlation of llic political aovcrcigiif.y of the 
Britiab in India. 

'J'lic largo inaafi of original information con)])iled from 
mitncroiis .sonroo.s after intnih invo.stigation lias been given in 
the form of ajipondicc.s in Part. 1 1, with the necessary references 
in the text-. 

As all the chapters have, been written from the study of 
original records, mannscri))t document s, and authentic 
contemporary accounts, it is to be liojied that the book will 
])rovc to be a lucid commentary on tlie romance of the genesis 
and rise of the British power and trade in the Indies. 

In conclusion, it gives me much jilensure to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to J’rofessor A. .1. iS;irgent, idr. If, Iflojo- 
land, and Mr. W. Foster of the Tmlia Oflice. for making many 
valuable sugge.slions for the improvement of the language and 
subject-matter of this book. 

B.v;/ ]fn;,s7/.NM. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 
BETWEEN INDIA & ENGLAND 


CHAPTER I 

AT THE DAWN OE THE SEVENTEENTH CENTHRT 

The great ch.aHges wrougEt by tbe Dutch aud Eugbsb in the 
nature and volume of tbe internal and external trades of 
India cannot be inteUigently followed until the commercial 
and industrial conditions and the whole mechanism of the 
maritime trade of the country at the time of the appearance 
of those two nations in the Orient be fully grasped. How 
the whole character of European, Asiatic, and American trades 
was profoundly modified, how the trade routes changed, how 
the Turkish, Egyptian, Arabian, and Italian centres decayed, 
how the Portuguese passed off the stage, how the Indians 
in particular and the Asiatics in general lost tbeir carrying 
and foreign trades, can be understood only when we 
look at these questions before the modifying cause began 
to operate. 

For a realistic comprehension of the mechanism, character, 
and extent of the maritime activity of India and the vital 
parts she played in the commerce of the world, it is necessary 
to study severally the sea-borne trade of the principal marts 
of Africa and Asia, some of which also served as connecting 
links between Asia and Europe. It is only then that a 
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fair jiidgiivnl cnn Ijo formed of tlio commercinl Hituation 
of (lie (•(tmdiy nnd of its future clinngefi. It is tlion 
nlojie i)uit w can realPf' }irnv nil the .sfreams of ocenn-bonie 
commerce converged on Indian roil during (ho Koventecntli 
e.entury. 


Indo-African Trntlo 

Stniting from the of tiood Ifope, avc find that the 
(Jape country liad not yet been nettled, nor its resources 
(u]iped by any hhiropeim nation till then. On the eastern 
coast of that blael: continent the cliief tnarts were Sofaln, 
Mo?,ambique. Malinda, Abyrdnia, t)io Lsland.s of Socotra and 
Jladaga'-cnr, A summary view t)f the nature of their foreign 
trade clearly .show.s (hat practicalh’ (hey laid commercial 
relations with no other country hut India, rind e.vciu.sively 
depended for all Irinds <if manufactured goods ujjon her. 
She, in turn, got her main .supplie.a of gold frotn the inme.s 
of Afric.a. 

Mozambique was a very great and s.-ife haven for sbips on 
the outward voyage from Portugal to India. It was very 
rich on account of the cxU-n'^ivc trade dotie hi the valuable 
articles found thereabout. Gold, gold dust, ambergris, ebony 
wood, the Ijlackest and most- c.vcellent in (be world, large 
cpiantitie.s of ivory of (he be.st sort, “vastly pretty" mats, 
many slaves, both tuale and female, to do the filthiest nnd 
Imrdest labour, were carried to India from (his port. Very 
fine precioiiii metal was obtained from mine.s at Manlca 
(Sansln-it, gold), Monotapa, and Sofala. A number of .ships 
laden witli these goods .sailed from Mozambique in tlio months 
of August and September for India, and left that coimtry in 
April with a merchandise consisting largely of corn, rice, nnd 
other grains, calicoes of many sorts in large quantities, silks 
and beads from Gujerat, spice.s of Sumatra, eni-thcnwnrc of 
Pegu procurable at Goa, nnd some Portuguese goods. Both 
the outward nnd inward trade of Mozambique was the 
monopoly of its Governor and of the Viceroy of Goa. All 
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other merchants were shut out from a share in this lucrative 
trade. ^ ■ 

Next to Mozambique and Sofala was Malinda or Ethiopia, 
with the chief fortress at Momhassa. Ambergris, myrrh and 
frankinceiise were the Ethiopian exports to India. The Island 
of Socotra furnished a marvellous quantity of dates, aloes 
Socotrina, very pretty mats of palm leaves, large amounts of 
g lim for covering vessels in the place of tar and pitch, civet- 
cats, a few horses and some ambergris. The people of this I 
island traded all along the coast of Arabia, and thence to 
Goa and elsewhere, with passports from the Portuguese like 
the Indians. They carried back the merchandise of India to ‘ 
Arabia and their own country.^ 

Abyssinia and the northern coast of Ethiopia were the 
resort of many merchants for the abundant supply of gold, 
ivory, wax, honey, and especially of slaves, who worked as 
.domestic servants and sailors in many parts of India. Eree 
Arabians and Abyssinian slaves were employed all over India 
as sailors and seafaring men with such merchants as sailed 
from Goa to China, Japan, Bengal, Malacca, Ormus, and all 
the Oriental coast. Even the Portuguese had no other 
sailors, because it was below their dignity to serve as sailors 
in India.3 Each ship had a Portuguese captain, and some 
galleys had a Portuguese pilot also, while all the rest of the 
crew used to be Asiatics and mostly slaves. 

Thus the whole eastern coast of Africa supplied gold, 
ivory, ebony and other very useful articles for India, and all 

^ The Account of Ethiopia, by Friar Joanuo Dos Sanctos, surpasses in 
detail and accuracy that of Barbosa, Linschoten, and Pyrard. ilanica was 
the “land of much gold.” Sanctos gives three ways of getting gold in 
:Manica. Purchas, E. S., IX, pp. 200, 217, 234-7. Pyrard, II, pp. 223-37 ; 
Linschoten, I, pp. 24-30 ; Payton, Purchas, E. S., IV, pp. 306-9 ; Pinch, 
Purchas, E. S., IV, pp. 16-17 ; Monfart, p. 36, 

^ Linschoten, I, pp. 267-8 ; Pliny, Bk. XXVII ; Purchas, I, pp. 418-19. 

^ PjTarf says that all the Portuguese ships had Indian mariners and 
oiHccrs, Hie Indian Cktisttnns dressed in the Portuguc'^e style "syere not 
deemed Indiaas, but Portuguese (II, p. 149). The vast number of slaves 
taken thence every year, and carried to America and Portugal, is a 
marveliQua thing indeed, ■without counting those that remain in the 
^untry to serve the Portuguese and the Kings of that coast” (Pyrard, 
JlIi p* 322}« 
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lUfviji oejiijc of Anuitic trade. The iHlnnd of Ormtis was the, 
best ji)id I lie most, profitable place of all the Indies. It was a 
common proverb tliat if flio world wesre an egg, Ormus would 
be tlic yolk, Anoth'.'r proverb made the world a ring and 
Ormus the gem. It was (he best commercial place in the world 
on account of its central .situation for the traffic of nil pari.s. It 
was really the greatest centre of the Indian, Persian, Arabian', 
Egypt inji, Turkish, Armenian, Syrian, and European trade. 
Tliere •vras always a great concourse of the merchants of all 
nat ions. The product:; of Euro])e, Asia, and Africa were carried 
there for distribution into various countries. Cotton and silk 
stutls, precious stones, spiee.s, pepjier, copra, ginger, drug.s, 
and numerous arfiides tised to be ciirried Ihitlier from India. 
Persia .sup[)liod'rieh carpets, raw silk, silks, horse.s, rliubarb, 
pearls, ^ and larins- consisting of the finest silver in the 
world; 1' rom Turkey came hlankets, turquoises, cmorald.s, and 
fine lapis lar.uli. Arabia .''•ejit its drugs, as also aloes, raisins, 
manna, myrrh, frankincense, dato.->, jams, and liorses. Wiilc 
qviic’ksilver, vermilion, rose-water, glassw.aro, brocade, silk 
Hlufis, woollens, cutlery, swords, and many other European 
commodities found their way to Ormus. 

In the words of Pyrard. “ the merchandise and goods of all 
the world must pass there and pay tribute to the Portuguese,^ 
who .search all the .ships to see if any merchandise is being 
carried that is contraband and is prohibited by their King. 
But that is the place where Governors fill their pockets in as 
much as they will for money let everything pass.” The 


' Jtfilph ritch (a.i>. lOS.')) in rinkrrton'K Vov.^gos, Vol. IX, p. 407 s 
’AJ>(!cr-J{jiyrnI:, j)p. O-O. 

I’^.Tnrd Im's justly sniil tlinl tlin Ptrfi'in jnorh nrc llic iiticst. Wggest, nnu 
clennc>.l of any in llic iv. (H, p. 230; r/. VnTllieiiin, p. 05). 

I'our kinds of vmntm (Linnolioton. 11. i>. 100). Ithntxirt) vas broupM. 
from till' t'liinosr 'iVrritory tlironph IVrfiin to Orimii. and tlicnco to India, 
but the niOft {wrl of it «n.i carried overland. Kor Kuroix'an consumption 
it ini.s mninh' earrietl to Venice. The Porfnguc.se also dealt in it to some 
extent (Linsclioten, II, p. 101). 


’ One Inrin":lB. ne.arly. t 

* Sfonfart s.aw one eliip ivillingly paying 100,000 frnnks==- -10,000 for 
her customs (p. 14). 'I’liio is prob.ably an exaggeration, for the viceroy^ 
•Mcneses informs us that tho annual revenue from the ciistonis of Ormtis' 


nmoiinled to £31,875 only. 
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major portion of the trade was co^rplled. by the Portuguese, 
who sent their sldps to Goa, Ghaul, Bengal, Muscat, and ■ 
other places. No man could buy, sell, lade any commodity 
before the Portuguese captain had sold, shipped, freighted, and 
despatched his wares away. The trade in horses was com- 
pletely reserved for the captain or his licencees. This 
monopoly gave them immense profits, for horses were very 
dear and in great demand in India. They were generally 
sold for four or five hundred pardaos, and some from seven- 
to one thousand pardaos.^ 

Sojar as the European trade was concerned, Aleppo 
t he chief emporium. It can be called the Queen of the 
Orient. It was “ one of the fairest and greatest mart-cities 
in the world.”^ All European nations, with the exception of ■ 
the Spaniards, Portuguese, or other subjects of the Bang of : 
Spain who were forbidden to trade with Aleppo, used to 
bring their wares to this centre, had their factors there and . 
returned with Indian goods to Venice, ilarseilles, London, 
Amsterdam, etc, Tuice every year, in the months of April 
and September, two caravans used to come froni Aleppo 
ovferland through Turkey to the town of Bassora, making a 
special stay for several days at Bagdad and other principal ! 
marts in coming and going. From Bassora the goods were 
conveyed to Ormus in small boats. Monsieur de Monfart 

* Pyrard, Part II, pp. 238-45 ; Linschoten, I, pp. 46-57 ; Ralph Fitch 
(1583—91) in Purchas, E. S., X, p. 168 ; Barbosa, pp. 42-3, 89 ; Frederick in 
Purchas, E. S., X, p. 92. 

In Yule’s Hobson-Jobson the value of pardao or xeraphin at this time 
is stated from 4s. 2d. to 4s. CcL, or, say, 4s. 4d. The prices of horses -would 
he £104 to £112 a piece, and the best.as much as £224. They -were imported 
into Goa free of duty, and even goods brought in ships carrying t-wenty horses 
(C. Frederick), and later on, ten (William Barret in Hak. Voy., I, p. 216), 
-R-ere allowed to enter Goa free of duty. But forty pagodas -were charged 
a piece for export from Goa — a pagoda being worth 6s. 8d., the duty 
amounted to £14 (cf. Barbosa, p. 76). John Cartwright saw some of these 
horses sold for a thousand and even sixteen hundred ducats a piece (p. 65). 

* Another caravan has been described by William Lithgow who accom- 
pam'ed it in 1614. It consisted of 1500 men and 100 soldiers. Trade was 
jeopardised by the naval wars of the Dutch, English, and Portuguese, • 
Moreover, the sea-borne trade of these three nations was telling upon the 

. prosperity of Aleppo, hence the number of men is far smaller this season. 
(Purchas, E. S., X, p: 481), 
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(icon) nccoin})aniocl ono sncli pnrtj' wliicli conmslcd of more 
<han ten thousand inon.^ Sucli a Viist mimhcr of incrcJiunlB 
and otlicr pcoido ia a sure index of the immensity of the 
Euro-Asiatic commerce of tliosc days. In one word, the 
European trade through Turhaj van centred in Orntus, where the 
Eorlugursc held the monopoly of importing horses into India 
and had, moreover, the privilege of pre-emption in the purchase 
and disposal of general merchandise. 

Indo-Pcrsinn Relations. Before proceeding to witne-ss the 
l)Usy trade .and ])rnsporify of Indian ports, we slmuld get 
a glimpse of the rehition of Bensin and India. Tliey liad 
an extensive trade both by land and water from time 
immemorial. 

Persia pureluised a great many Emope-manufactured 
articles, esjieeially esjarse woollen clotli of various colours, 
but a far greater quantity of cotton rk.ths, drugs, and all 
the usual exports of rndia were m constant demand. Spices 
and metals of the Southern Islands and many Far Eastern 
product. s were also carried thither from some entrepot of the 
western coast . On the otlier liand, all kinds of luxury articles 
and a large quantity of it.s silver money 'vcrc brought back 
to India. 'I'here was al\va\-s a favourable balance for tlic 
latter in tlie Pt'rsian trade, paid in the form of larins, whicli 
were in request ail over tJio country, because tliey were of 
very good .silver, and “ useful and Jinndy for all occasions.”^ 

Tlie tonn.'ige of the Tndo-Ormus trade cannot be ascer- 
tained, as overj' traveller has .attested tlie great number of 
.slii]).s in vague l(‘rm.s only. Yet on the evidence of lifonfart 
and Pyrard. one could not pl.ace it at le.s.s than the Jlocha- 
India trade. In otlier word.s, 10,000 tons of shipping either 
way will be a fair e.stimnte of the Indo-Onnus trade," 

• C(. C'.irtttrig!it’K ilc'-fripliori (Ifill). jip. S-O; Vnrdipnin, jj. 7. 

- Monfixrt, pp. I’yr.irtl, II, pp. 12,S, 17-1, *108; I, pp. 232—1; 

Vnrthpiim, pp. 101-2. 

fi.'ilInint’B lVr?i.ni Tr.ivrlt by I.«m(i niut Kca (I’urolm*!, I, ]>. 237). 'J'lie 
l)est rcpt’rl o" Ibe commodities obtoiimbic niul vendibio i.s from tiic pen of 
•Tolm CnrtwiRlil (pp. -11, .SO, .S.S), From tlie Goorgitin c.-ipital Arasso nlono, 
COO and eoractimes 1000 mules laden with silk went to jUeppo (p, 41). 
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Tatta and Lauribunder 

Passing on to tlie Indian coast, ■we find tliat tlic first city 
of supreme importance "was Tatta. No city vras of greater 
trade in tfie nortli of India tiian Tatta. Its cliief harfiour vras 
Lauribunder,^ tfiree days’ journey from it. In two montlis 
traders could go by water to Labore, passing Multan on tie 
way, and return in one monti. Goods from Agra were earned 
on camels to Bucker in twenty days, and from that town to 
Lauribunder in fifteen or sixteen days in boats. 

Tins tbe three most inland, but tbe most prosperous and 
greatest emporiums of Central and Nortbern India found a 
market for tbeir merebandise in Tatta. Tbe special com- 
modities of local growth were foodstufis and raw material, bke 
irice, sugar, butter, and salt ; iron, pitch, and tar ; cotton 
land indigo, though not as good as the Biana kind. Divers 
sorts of excellent fine cotton-stufe, baftas, and lawns were 
available in large quantities. The country was also well 
;known for its horses and camels. Besides these, smoked fish 
was exported to other ports and cities, afiording a con- 
siderable profit. Fish oil was also extracted and much used 
in boat building. “ There were also large quantities of most 
excellent and faire Lather, which are most workmanlike, 
and cunningly -wrought with sDke of aU colours, both flowers 
and personages, this leather is in India much esteemed, to 
lay upon beds and tables instead of carpets (and coverlets), 
they make also aU sorts of desks, cupboards, coffers, boxes,' 

* Sir Thomas Roe’s Embassy (Hakl.). pp. 331, 345, 468. As the port of 
Tatta, Lauribunder was in Roe's time a place of considerable trade ; but 
changes in the Indus Delta reduced it gradually to insignificance, and no-u’ 
even its site is doubtful (Foster in Embassy, p. 122 n,). 

On loohing at the maps of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries pre- 
served in the British Museum, I find that Diul was recognised as a separate 
port situated at the mouth of the River Indus, which is named R. de Diul 
Sinde by Linsohoten, but he makes no mention of Tatta in his map (509, 
G. 10, and 10,025, f. 15). On the other hand, Tatta is shown far up the river 
and Diul on the sea coast in the map of Sir Thomas Roe (K. 115, 22), and 
that of D. Johanni Huyde Koper, dated 1019 and 1670 respectively. Tliis 
situation of Diul as a separate port seems to have been based on tradition 
because neither Abul Fazl nor Shirley and the English factors at Surat 
speak of Diul as a separate pof^ , , , _ _ 

umver'iig o? 
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and a ihousnnd .sucli-lilco devices all inlaid, and vTouglii 
with molher-of-pearl, which arc catried throughout all India, 
especially to Goa and Cocliin, against Ihc time that the 
Portugals sliipjjcs came thitlier lo take in (heir lading.” It 
must have been a busy ]Kui. because ‘10,000 boats of many 
kinds, large and small, ))lii*d about in 1'hc River Ijidus. 

The Sind goods were carried to Oimus, Diu, Cambay, Goa, 
Sunil , and many of t.hc j\Ialabar ports. Numerous Idnds of 
Indian eommoditic.s were imjiortcd into the province in 
return for them.’ 

Diu wa.s the ne,\t important port. Even at the beginning 
of the sixicen/?! cent ury. it was described by Barbosa as Jiaving 
a very good harbour, much trade in merchandise and much 
shijtping from all parts of the Western world and Malabar. 
Varthema was a personal witne.vs to the immense traffic of 
ihc city, which lie calls “The Port of tlie Turks,” probably 
boc.ausc four hundred Turki.sli mercliants resided there 
constantly," It seems to have grown into a still more cele- 
brated port by tlie occup.ation of tlie Port uguc.se. It has 
been described by P^uard as passing fair, ricli, and fertile; 
ijiuuvicrahh vcsacla touched there, and rendered it the most 
wealthy place in the Indies after Goa. If wjs “ flic marl and 
atopic for all the vcaacla comimj from Camhapr, Surat, the lied 
Sea, the Persian Sea, Ormus, and other plaees in the IndicaP 
There was mucli traflic with Cambay; numerous barques of 
lb to 20 tons burden each plied between tlie two ports. One 
could live cheaply and command "all tlic conveniences and 
luxuries imaginable.” Its custom-hoiusc produced the large 
.income of £38,500 for the P<n-tugue.sc. The ^fnlabar pirates, 
too, made a great profit bj' .*^cizing as many boats of the Diu 
merchants as they liked. PiTard liim'^elf saw them captur- 
'ing at one .swoop forty or fifty of them, and that was no 

I TtiPveriot, V, ji. l.'iO; I’urotins K. S., IV, j>p. 171, 201 ; Liiiscliofcn, I, 
Vp. fi.S-O; Ain-i-Alvb.iri, 11, pp. .a.'17-S: I’lirclm*!. K. 8., IV, p, 297. Walter 
I’ayton'K report (a.i). lalS) for the nrtieles required for Sind mentions broa^l- 
clo'th, ivorj’, iron, fin, Icnil, .steel, apices, and money (Purclins, 1\ , p. 207). 
llarbo-ev, p. 59 : I’yrnrd, 11, p. 2.')r.. Hisstnfement Is fully conlirmccl by Lin- 
iicliolcn, 1, p. 68 : halpli Fitch, rurchn", X, p. 1(19 j C. Frederick, ibid,, p. 89. 

5 Vnrthenin, pp. 91-2, 
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- uncommon occuirence. TKe coastal kade must have been 
extraordinarily profitable to meet.all those losses on the sea. 

Cambay^ has been called the “ Indian Cairo.” .In modem 
terimnology it can appropriately be styled the “Indian 
' Manchester,” being the commercial centre of Gujerat,.the 
Lancashire of India. From Ptolemy onward all travellers have 
attested its great wealth, magnificence, and flourishing trade. 
This port being one of the greatest and richest of all the coast 
towns of India, merchants resorted to it from all quarters' 
■ of the world. It was the home and nursery of all that was 
best in India. The workmanship of its inhabitants in weaving 
and dyeing, in embroidery as well as curious, works of art, 
made of wood, metal, ivory, amber, horns of sea-horses, and 
various kinds of stones was the wonder of the world. There 
were found all kinds of cotton and silk manufactures, per- 
fumes, innumerable things of ivory, beautiful woodwork of all 
kinds, bedsteads of all colours, works of art made of coral, as 
well as agates, cornelians, onyxes, and other precious stones, 
delicate cushions, quilted cloths, canopies of delicate work- 
manship, beautiful paintings, shields made of tortoise-sheik 
which were “ wrought and inlaide very workmanlike,” fair 
signets, rings, buttons, handles of knives, and beads of white- 
as-milk stone which were sold in all parts of the world. 

Speaking of the excellence of cotton cloths, Linschoten 
says that “ they make some so fine, that you cannot perceive 
the threads, so that for fineness it surpasseth any Holland 
cloth.” v 

The enthusiastic evidence of Pyrard on the greatness and 
originality of Indian industries and the wonderful culture’ of 
the people is of permanent interest : — 


In short, I could never make an end of telling such a variety 

' Yule’s Cathay, Yol. U, p. 355 ; JIaico Polo, Vol. II, p. 389 ; Varthema,' 
^jkitin, n, p. 20 ; III, p. 19. Bealistic defcription of Camhav 
by \ nlle, I, p. 07 ct seq. CL Polo’s description of Guierat, p. 383, and ol 
Monfart pp. Cf. Barbosa-- Thns from Mecca and AdW alokrtLy 

bring farther coral copper, quicksilver, vermiUion, lead, alum, madder, rose- 
8oW, ^^ver (corned and nncoined), in such abundance that it 
cannot be reckoned. Cynti, early m the fifteenth cenfcurv, apeaks of it as 
a very noble city,” and Nikitin calls it ” a port of the rvhoirindia sea.” 
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of mnnufnclnrcH, as well in gold, silver, iron, sled, co])per, and 
oUior metals, as in jmjcioiis stones, clioice woods, and ofclier 
valued and rare materials. For they are all cunning folk, and 
owe nothing to the jjcople of the AVc.st, themselves endued with 
a keener intelligence than is usual with us, iind hands as subtle 
as ours ; to see or hear a thing hut once, is with them to know 
it. A emming and crafty race not, liowcvcr, fraudulent, nor 
ca.sy (o defraud. And what is to he observed of all their mami- 
facture.s is this, that they are both of good workmanship and 
cheajt. I have never scon men of wit so fine and polished ns are 
these Indians; they have nothing barbarous or savage about 
them, ns we are ajit to suppose. They are unwilling, indeed, 
to ndoj)t the manner and eu.stoms of the Portugue.se; yet do 
they readily learn their manufactures and workmanshij), being 
all very curious and desirous of learning. In fact, the Portuguese 
take and learn more from them thnn they from the Portuguese ; 
and I hoy that come fresh to Goa arc very simpletons till they have 
acquired the air.s and graces of the Indians. It must then be 
understood that all these countries of Cambnye, Surat, and 
others (in the region) of the river Indus and of the Grand Mogor, 
are the bc.st and most fertile of all the Indies, and are, ns it were, 
a nursing-mother, providing traflic and commerce for all the 
re.st ; so, too, is the kingdom of IJengnl, where their mannen! 
and eu.stoms are the same. The people, both men and women, 
are there more cultivated than elsewhere ; those countries are 
the mart of nil tlie sliip.s of India, and there living is better 
than anywhere else. 

.Xo people in the world know so much about jiearls and precious 
.stones ; and even at Goa the goldsmiths, lapidaries, and other 
workmen occupied with the finer crafts are all Banians and 
Bramcnis of Cambaye, and have their own streets and sliops.’ 

Cambay was cncornjia.s.scd witli a atroug brick wall, and 
bad high and fair houses. This mart of Gujerat "was “so 
hntmled by tlie Portugaks tlmt you .sliall often find two 
Iiundred frigates at once riding there.” = 

' I’jTnril, IJ, p. 2!I0 ; cf. MonfnrI, ]>. 1C. 

’ “ Cambay, 1 was a very fair city niid liad a very good and busy Imrbovir. 
I nnvinnnUf smnll harku mrif in and out of the jiorl. Spices, Cbinn silks, 
Ramiats, ivory, velvets of Vercini (?). groat ipmnlity of I’annina wliioli 
camo from Mecca, gold coins called C'liickinos {~ 7s.) were brouglit in. The 
boats wliicti left the harbour were ii/aiaUi/ laden with an infinite guatdit;/ of 
cloth made of biimbast (cotton) of all portes, as white. Htamped and painted 
iritJi great quantity of Indigo, and conpcrvcd dried ginger, Myrabolane, 
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There -^as such a large amount of traffic with Goa that two 
or three times a year “ there went together from three hundred 
to four hundred vessels f called Cafilas, of Camhaya, like the 
caravans of Aleppo.*’ At Goa the whole city looked for these 
fleets, as in Spain they awaited those from the Indies. At 
the arrival of a Cambay Fleet, we are told the joy of the 
merchants and the whole people was maiWellous. C. Frederick 
says that innumerable vessels came in and out of the harbour, 
and adds, “ If I had not seen it, 1 could not have believed that 
there should be such a trade as there is.” The outgoing ships 
were laden with the produce and the manifold manufactures 
of Gujerat. Yet the principal exports can he pointed out as 
indigo ; great stores of precious stones, not of the fine sorts, 
such as diamonds and rubies, but of other lands, which they 
knew how to cut skilfuUy and to work into a thousand pretty 
things ; rock-crystal, iron, copper, rock-alum, wheat, rice, 
vegetables of various varieties, medicinal drugs, butter, oils 
of divers sorts, perfumes, white and black soap, sugar, 
conserves, paper, wax, opium, calicoes of all sorts, cloths 
painted with various figures, wooUen carpets for rough use, 
cotton carpets with stripes of many colours ; cabinets made 
in the German style and inlaid with mother-of-pearl, ivory, 
gold, silver, and precious stones •, small cabinets, coffers, 
and boxes of tortoise-shell, “ which were polished so clearly 

dried and candied, Boraso in paste, great store of sugar, great quantity 
of Cotton, abundance of Opium, Assafetida, Puchio, ■with many other 
Eortes of druggs, Turbants made in Diu, great stones like to Comeolaes, 
Granats, Agats, Diaspry, Calcidoni, hemitists, and some kinds of natural 
Diamonds. 

During the time I dwelt in Cambaitta, I sa'w very marrellous things ; 
there wore an infinite number of Artificers that made Bracelets called 
JlanAii, or bracelets of Elephants teeth, of di'vers colours, for the women 
of the Gentiles, which have their armes full decked with them.” 

Polo’s contemporary, Marino Sanudo, called it one of the two chief 
ocean-ports of India, and in the fifteenth century Conli describei it as 14 miles 
in circuit. 

’ Of. Varthcina’s remark that forty or fifty vessels laden 'with cotton 
and silk stuffs sailed from Cambay every year. Again, 300 ships of different 
countries come and go here {p. 111). Portugal togates came in fleets two 
or three times from September to December, guarded by the Portugal 
“^matho (Armada) of friggatts ; such that you shall see 20'0 friggatts in 
a fleete goinge or comeinge from Cambaia to helpe lade the carricks at Goa ” 
(Jourdain). 
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tliat notliipg could have a prettier effect,” tents, bands, 
called “Parcuites,” of fine white cotton, couches and bed- 
steads that were painted 'and lacquered with all manner of 
colours and designs ; silk-sluffs of all kinds, pillows, coxmter- 
pancs, coverlets of silk, “painted with much neatness and 
cleverly worked.” 

PjTurd remarks that cloths had the whiteness of snow and 
were very delicate and fine. Gujernt was tlie liomc of textile 
manufacture. Its silk- and cotton-st uffs were the principal 
source of riches in India. P_\Tard has understated the truth 
when he remarlvs that everyone from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Cliina, man and woman, is clothed from head to foot with 
stuffs made in Gujerat. We know that all the countries of 
Asia, Eastern Africa, and of Europe, too, depended upon 
India for their cotton clothing. In fact, almost the whole 
])lanct got its supplies of fine fabrics from Gujerat, “ the 
Lancashire of India,” Bengal, the “ Paradise of Nations,” and 
the numerous cities of the Coromandel coast. 

The considerable traffic of this premier port of India could 
not amount to less than 100,000 l^ons per annum. Taking the 
tonnage of barques ph'ing between Goa and Cambay to be 
.00 tons each, we find the outward total tonnage from Cambay 
to Goa comes to more tlmn IS, 000 tons.^ A.ssuming half of 
the Diu traffic with Cambay, we have 48,000 tons for the two 
ports alone. IMten we think of the Cambay trade with Mocha, 
Onnus, AIaldh*c.s; and the numerous ports of India, we are 
sure that the most modest estimate could not be less than 
100,000 tons per annum. 

Surat, the “ gate of Mecca,” or the “ city of the sun,” was 
another celebrated port of Gujcr.at. It could not rival the 
traffic, wealth, prosperity, and culture of the now-forgotten 
port of Kandir in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Both the cities suffered terribly from the destniction wrought 
by the Portuguese in 1512 and 1530. Randir could not 
recover from that mortal blow, so that much of the traffic 
was transferred to Surat. Tlic Rev. Patrick Copland (lCll-14) 
* 350 barques Unic*! *^60 tons each barque= 43,750 tons. 
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found in it many stone and brick bouses wbicb weie fair, 
square, and flat*ioofed. Tbe city was adorned witb goodly 
gardens full of various fruits continuing all tbe year round. 
Tbe people were “ grave, judicious, neat, tall, goodly cloatbed 
in long white Callico or Silk robes.”^ It could use evexytbing 
from whatever quarter in In^a it might come. As at Cambay 
and Goa, commerce was very extensive here, botb in exports 
and imports, because tbe Mogul Empire and tbe Moslem 
Deccan States swallowed a great deal of goods, to which might 
still be ar*'’?, tbe great demand of tbe decaying Vijyanagar 
chiefs. J v;‘ us meant a considerable vent of every kind of 
mere' ■ u. It was also a very convenient place for tbe 
exchauge .)f Malabar, tbe Deccan, and up-country goods. 
Hence, it was “ one of the most eminent cities for trade in all 
India.” 

Surat annually exported^ all sorts of piece-goods, white, 
coloured, and striped, for which Gujerat was so famous, and 
all the other goods provided by Cambay, besides Chinese, 
European, Malabar, Southern and Eastern commodities of 
all kinds. It was also an entrepot for the up-country produce 
as far as Cashmir, Lahore, and Agra. Taking into considera- 
tion the Very considerable activity of Surat, we shall find 
that, for reasons stated elsewhere, the aggregate gross ton- 
nage of the ships entering or leaving Surat probably ap- 
proached the amount of 20,000 tons per year. (App.) 


The Decay of Malabar Ports 

Next to Surat, Daman was a place of moderate trade under 
Portuguese control. It had lost its ancient importance, as 
had other ports on the same coast. 

Bassein^ was, however, the great shipbuilding harbour of 
those days. It has also rich quarries of very fine and hard 


* Cf. Valle, I, pp. 10-16, 290; Copland in Pnrchaa, E. S., IV, p. 140 ; 
Payton (1613), Purchas, E. S., IV. ^ 

’ Finch in Utters Receircd, I, p. 30; Terry in Purchas, E, S., IX, 
?■ Bradshaw’s report on Surat exports and imports; Letters, 

I, p. 70 ; Bombay Gazetteer. VoL 11. ^ ' 

• ’ Valle, I, pp. 140-3. 

■c 
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froesfono rcscmbliug grnnito, and was Iho favowritc resort 
of the wcaltlilor Portuguese, as well as tlie scat of th'e 
goVoritcr, who U’as styled tlic General of tjic North. Next to 
Ornius, it brought tlie gj-eatest revenue into the Portuguese 
Ireasuiy, 

Ddhiil,'^ a port of Veiy great ajit iquit}’’, \ras a place of much 
Ira file in all sorts of merchandise in the days of Barbosa and 
Varthema. .Although it had sadly suhered under the adverse 
influence of the Port ugue.se, 3-01 itwasjiota moan place at the 
end of the si.vteenth centurv. Accojrb'ng to Green, tlio town 
had “ nine .ships of great burthen and drauglits, the least of 
them drawing IS or 20 feel, being laden.” The.sc sliips 
yearh’ sallied out with very ricli commoditie.s, Jourdnin 
informs us that two or three ships of great burden and far 
richer than those ihiit went for Surat, every yeitr sailed to 
the Red Sea, and two more very ricli , sliips u.scd to go lo 
Ormus. 

ChauJ- had remained one of the most important seaports 
in IVestern India from long before tlie da\’.s of Ptolemy. It 
was the chief mart of Gujerat and a jilacc of great commerce 
at the time of Barbosa ’.s visit. De Barros describes it ns a 
city which in population and size was one of the most im- 
portant of that coast. It did not lose its importance during 
the si.xteenth century on account of its e.xcellent position as 
an entrepot for the .Alalabar and Cambay ships. Pjward 
alludes to if. in these words : "Tlie country there is va.stly 
rich, and productive of all kinds of valuable merchandise, 
which the merchants from all part.s of India and the East 
come to seek. But the chiefest arc the silks, which arc 
obtained there in such quantify that alone they almost 
supply Goa and all India. They are of a dificrent quality 
from those of China ; and at Goa no account is made of any 
but Chatd silk, whereof very pretty stufls are made ; it also 
largely .supplies clioicc cotton fabrics.” 

• lUrbo’’.'!, ]i. 72; Vnrtticiim, p. Il-t; PyrnrU. II, p. 2.70. 

' n.irtio.a, p, GO ; Lin.'ohotrn, I. pp. 03-1 ; Fredcrifk in Piirclins, P. S., 
X, pp. 91-2 ; D'Cimho’s Ilistorv of Chmil nnd Bnsfeiii ; cf. Vnrtliona, 
pp. 113-M. 
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“ Golden Goa ” 

Before we pass on to Gk)a, it should be remembered that 
many ports had faUen into decay during the hundred years 
of Portuguese domination in the Indian waters. Barbosa 
names about fifty seaports from Debul Sind to Comorin on 
the western coast of India. The Portuguese monopoly very 
much curtailed the actirdties of small ports and concentrated 
commerce in a few big cities alone. The works of Linschoten, 
Bjward, and other travellers take no notice of the numerous 
port towns so enthusiastically described by Barbosa. Goa, 
the metropolis of the Portuguese East, had robbed aU other 
ports of their ancient importance and fame. “ Golden Goa ” 
stood, “ like imperial Rome, on seven hiUs.” It had become 
a wonder of the East for its power, opulence, trade, elegant 
buildings, and the luxury of its inhabitants. It was the 
rendezvous of the merchants of aU. Eastern nations. Vene- 
tians, Italians, Germans, Flemings, Castilians, and English- 
men were also settled there. It was “ a marvel to see the great 
multitude of people that came and went every day by sea and 
by land, on all manner of afiairs,” According to Pyrard, it 
was the finest spectacle in the world to see the vast number 
of ships that lay at anchor in the harbour. The mighty 
traffic and commerce that was done there, was such, indeed, 
that every day “ seemed fair-day.” Its population has been 
estimated to be 225,000 souls, three-fourths of whom were 
Christians, and yet the clergy were not included in this 
estimate. Being the seat of the Portuguese Government in 
the East, it was a centre of all their commercial activities. 
Its immense traffic i.s evidenced by the arrival of about one 
thousand Cambay barques, by a fleet of about two hundred 
and fifty ships bound for the south and other fleets for Ormus, 
Africa, and Europe. The annual tonnage of the ships entering 
^ and leaving Goa for the various parts of the world must have 
. been far more than that of Cambay. ’■ 

V * Linschoten, I, p. 184; Purchas, E. S., 

X, p. 101. Goa, by Klognen, p, 20 ; Yarthema, pp. 119-25. 
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freestone rcficmbling granite, and was t.hc favourite resort 
of the wealthier Portuguese, ns well as tJic seat of the 
governor, wlio was sl.yled the General of lire North. Next to 
Oi'/iius, it brought tlio gi-catcst revenue into the Portuguese 
ireasuiy. 

Dahit!,'^ a port of very great antiquity, was a place of much 
traflic in all sorts of merchandise irt the daj'S of Barbosa and 
Viirt hema. Although it had ancUy suffered under the adverse 
influence of the Portuguese, vet if. was not a mean place at the 
end of tlic si.Yf.eenth century. According to Green, the tornr 
liad “ nine ships of great burtlien and draughts, the least of 
them drawing J8 or 20 feet, being laden.” Tliesc .ships 
yearly sallied out. with very ricli commodities, Jourdain 
informs us that two or three .sliips of groat burden and far 
riclif-r tliaix those; that went for Surat, every 3'ear sailed to 
the Red Sea, and two more very rich .shijrs used to go to 
Ormus. 

(J/iaul- had remained one of the ino.st important seaports 
in We.stern India from long before tlic da3’s of Ptolem3% It 
was file chief mart of Ctujeuat and a place of great commerce 
at the time of Barbosa’s visit. De Barros de.scribps it as a 
cifv which in population and size was one of tlie most im- 
portant of that coast. It did not lose its importance during 
the sixteenth contur3' on account of its c.xcellent po.sition as 
an onfre])bt for the ^falabar and Camhav ships. P3Tard 
alludes to if. in these words : “ The country there is vastly 
rich, and productive of all kinds of valuable merchandise, 
which the merchants from all parts of India and the East 
come to seek. But the chiefest arc the silks, wliicli are 
obtained tlierc in such quanfit3' that alone thc3' almost 
supply Goa and all India, They arc of a different quality 
from those of China ; and at Goa no account is made of any 
hut Chaul silk, whereof very prctt3' stuffs are made ; it also 
largeh' supplies clioice cotton fabrics.” 

• Barbo^n, p. 72; Vnrfiii'inn, p. Il-t : Pyrnttl, IT. p. 2 r, 0 . 

■ Harbo=!a, p. G9 ; Lin'elioton, I. pp. Otl-t ; Frederick in Purcbn-!, L. S., 
X. pp. 01-2 : D'Cunho’fi lliBtory of Chnul and Bnssein ; cf. Vnrtliema, 
pp, 113-14. 
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“ Golden Goa ” 

Before ive pass on to Goa, it should be remembered that 
many ports had fallen into decay during the hundred years 
of Portuguese domination in the Indian ■waters. Barbosa 
names about fifty seaports from Debul Sind to Comorin on 
the -ivestern coast of India. The Portuguese monopoly very 
much curtailed the acti'rities of small ports and concentrated 
commerce in a few big cities alone. The works of Linschoten, 
Pyrard, and other travellers take no notice of the numero'us 
port towns so enthusiastically described by Barbosa. Goa, 
the metropolis of the Portuguese East, had robbed all other 
ports of their ancient importance and fame. “ Golden Goa ” 
stood, “ like imperial Eome, on seven hills.” It had become 
a wonder of the East for its power, opulence, trade, elegant 
buildings, and the luxury of its inhabitants. It was the 
rendezvous of the merchants of all Eastern nations. Vene- 
tians, Italians, Germans, Flemings, Castilians, and English- 
men were also settled there. It was “ a marvel to see the great 
multitude of people that came and went every day by sea and 
by land, on ail manner of affairs.” According to P 3 Tard, it 
was the finest spectacle in the world to see the vast number 
of ships that lay at anchor in the harbour. The mighty 
traffic and commerce that was done there, was such, indeed, 
that every day “ seemed fair-day.” Its population has been 
estimated to be 225,000 souls, three-fourths of whom were 
Christians, and yet the clergy were not included in this 
estimate. Being the seat of the Portuguese Government in 
the East, it was a centre of aU their commercial activities. 
Its immense traffic is evidenced by the arrival of about one 
thousand Cambay barques, by a fleet of about two hundred 
and fifty ships bound for the south and other fleets for Ormus, 
Africa, and Europe. The annual tonnage of the ships entering 
mnd leaving Goa for the various parts of the world must have 
been far more than that of Cambay.^ 

1 Jt, pp p, 07, 178; Linschoten, I, p. 184; Purchas, E, S., 

-a-, p. 101. Goa, ’ by Klognen, p. 20 ; Varthema, pp. 119-25, 
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Tlio Malabar Trade 

TJie wholo htvip of iho soa coasl, from Goa to Comorin 
■was, and ia oven now, kmmiby the name of jMalnbar. It 
lum been deaeribed as wonderfully fertile, vn^tly ricli in 
natural resources and productive of inajiy kindf? of valuable 
merebandise wbicb merebants from all over tbc East and tbc 
West, came to seek at its numerous ])orls. Onorc, Barcelor, 
Cannanore, Calicut, and Cocbin were tbe. principid ports 
which, with the exception of Calicut, were held by the* 
Portuguese. Large (piantities of ))epper, ginger, cinnamon, 
cardamoms, beetle, nrcca, oocoajmt, cojna, cocoanut oil, 
liiu' timber for the, manufacture of ships and house 
furjiiture, rice, butler, sugar, and palm-sugar were exported 
from all these ports. Different kinds of cotton cloths were 
also available for export.' 

The Portuguese, however, controlled the exclusive p'urchnsc 
of «e])per, and none ollu-rs dared buy it in those parts. As 
the allied princes and their .subjects liad liberty to trade with 
or 'without the Portuguese passports, the best pepper was 
exj)ortcd lo Mocha and other places, and the worst liandcd 
over to the Portug\iese on account of their oltering fixed 
rates which had been settled by several treaties with tbe 
Malabar princes.- The King of Portugal had prohibited the 
exjiort of ginger on the ground that it interfered with the 
sale of bis pepjior. On account of this restriction, tbe West 
Indies ginger was largely used in Europe in those days. It 
is strange to say that cinnamon, the third great product of 
Malabar, was also forbidden to be carried into Portugal ; yet 

' I’yrnril, II. jip. ; rrcilrrick in Purclins, K. S., X,]). 102 ; Linscho- 
ten. 1, ji. 70, The j>cojile of Mnlolmr, oopccially the Mogul"!, Neirs, nicrclmntf!, 
mill hanherfl, lived in pre.st luxury. They wore enr-rinps of very iirccious 
jew eh OTul pearls act in poUl, on their arms from the elbow s upwnnls gold 
bracelets, with eimilnr jewels and Htrings of very large pearls. At their wrist.s 
they wore jewelled girtllcs. .^rhey aUvaya \ised perfumes, sat upon carpct.s ol 
cloth of gold and silk, and leant upon pillows of cotton, silk, and (ino cloth 
ilul the lot of the common ]>cople was very deplorable. This account ni 
Barbosa is confirmed by I’yratxl after the lapse of n century (Barbosa 
jip. 40-18 ; I’yrard, I, pp, 377, 385-8). 

’ rortugucso Kecords (Doe. Kemcltidos, Yob 1, doc. 8). 
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a great quantity of it vras every year shipped under the name 
of Ceylon cinnamon, and full customs duty was paid on it. Ac- 
cording to Linschoten, its price was 25—30 against 100 pardaos 
for the Ceylon kind. The manner of Portuguese trade ^vith the 
Malabar ports will be described later on. Here we will notice the 
great traffic of the two important ports of Calicut and Cochin. 

Calicut was the greatest Malabar port before.thc arrival of 
the Portuguese. Their frequent depredations on its shipping, 
and continued wars both on land and sea against its King, 
e reduced the great traffic of this famous city. The rival town 
of Cochin became, next to Goa, the centre of Portuguese 
commerce in India. The Raja of Calicut ever remained a 
sworn enemy of the Portuguese, and continually harassed 
them by an organised system of piracy conducted under his 
patronage by the Blalabars.^ With the decay of the Portu- 
' guese power in India, he began to regain his former supremacy. 
Pyrard found his country thickly populated and adorned tvith 
great and beautiful cities, of which the chief was Calicut. 
No country in all the Indies was, in his opinion, better fur- 
nished with all commodities. It was famous for a marvellous 
abundance of pepper, ginger, cinnamon, cardamoms, tamarind, 
cocoanuts, rice, and different kinds of wood which were the 
principal source of the country’s wealth. A great store of 
precious stones of all sorts, except diamonds, very fine cotton 
fabrics which bear the name of “ calico,” and “ divers sorts 
of painted and patterned tapestry,” were exported from it.^ 
It has been described as a very fair and great city, “ the busiest 
and most full of all traffic and commerce in the whole of 
India.” It had merchants from all parts of the world, and of 
all nations and religions by reason of the liberty and security 
accorded to them there. The circuit of the city proper was 
more than five leagues. It was really a large district covered 
with handsome, large, and magnificent buildings and spacious 
, enclosures in such wise that a single house required a vexy- 

- \ Linschoten, I, pp. 6S-73 ; P^Tard, I, p. 375, for the sound policy of the 

Baja. 

1 = PjTard, I, pp. 371, 398-400, 
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largo aparo for nil i(s gnrdons, orcliarda, fish-ponds, and 
plantations. 'I’licir inarkols wore so full of peojde of all races, 
from (lie (.'ajie of flood Hope to .lajian, all the day long, (hat 
it. wa!) dillicnlt to jiass llirongh (Jioin. 

Such i.s ilie glowijig dcsnrijiiioji of Calicut at the beginning 
of (he scventecjidi century from (he jien of PjTard, whom 
eigh( mondis’ resideiice in this famous city gave exceptional 
oppor(uni(ie.s (o observe (he grandem* and prosperity of a 
great commercial towji under Indiaji rule, Calicut was then 
outrivalled by Cocliin in (rnflic, opulence, and elegance of 
buildings. The latter had become (he greatc.st centre for the 
export of Malabar produce (o all parts of the world. Next 
(o Goa it was (ho imjioriant emporium of Port.ugucse trade. 
There were really (wo (ouiis known by (he name of Cochin, 
(ho one under (he Itloslem Icing of its own and (he other under 
the Portugue.se, Both were connected with each other by 
beautiful suburbs, and were practically one so far as trade 
was concerned. Their ( raflic mu.st have been very con.siderablc, 
because ships (o and from Portugal, Jlnlncca, and China 
touched Iiero, and (he whole Southern Armada made Cochin 
its resting-place for a few day.s. There was also a great direct 
(radic with Bengal. Many ships laden with Malabar produce 
and cowries brought from the Maldives left Cochin every year 
for Bengal, the Coromandel coast, and the Eastern countries. 
AVe learn from Baenrro (Mami-scri])! , folio 315) tliat tbirt.y 
ships or more used to come to Cochin every 3 -ear from Bengal, 
and that every ship l)rotight n capital of more than 20,000 
xorapliins. In otlier words, the value of Bengal exports to 
Cocliin alone was 000,000 xerajihins, or £130,000 per annura.i 

“The Pearl Island,” The fertile island of Ce 3 -lon,* where 
the Portuguese held tlic port of Colombo vith a few other 
minor ports at a great expense on account of cojitinnnl wars 
with its inhabitants, lias been the seat of great (raflic from 
the remotest, nntiquit}'. There was constant intercourse 
between India and Ceylon from preliistoric times. It has been 

‘ Tyranl, I, pp. 'IStVS ; nob^on-JotiPon, p. 423. 

* Unrlw.-i, pj). 145-4!-! ; Pyrnrd, I, p. 401. 
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famous for its cinnamon, areca, cardamoms, elephajits, ivory, 
ef)ony, snake-vrood, precious stones, such as topaz, emeralds, 
garnets, -water sapphire, chrysoliths, spinels, star stones, 
firmament stones, rubies, hyacinths, cat’s eyes, ape stones 
and serpentine stones, and small quantities of gold, silver and 
iron, but above aU, pearls, rrhich have given the country the 
romantic name of the “Pearl Island.” Coffee and tea -were not 
among the produce in those days. There must have been a 
great traffic for all these valuable articles. No defimte idea 
of the volume of its trade can be had. Ribeiro observed that 
no less than a thousand stnall boats were haded every year with 
areca alone. According to Pyxard, areca grew in such 
abimdance that all India -was supplied -with it from Ceylon, 
so that “ a great traffic -was carried on to all parts, for whole 
ships are laden -with it for conveyance elsewhere.” Then trade 
in cinnamon and elephants was no less considerable. These 
animals, being obtainable there at a small price, were carried 
■to India and sold at from 1000 to 1500, and some even so cheap 
as from 400 to 600 ducats in the Malabar and Coromandel 
coiintries. We have also to take into consideration the number 
of ships that arrived there from Bengal and the Coromandel 
coast laden with cloths, rice, butter, and other provisions. At 
least one Portuguese galleon used to go to Ceylon every year 
for the lading of cinnamon, and then Indian junks from the 
whole western coast of India went there for exchanging 
Indian products with the valuable commodities to be obtained 
in the island. Under these circumstances 15,000 tons of 
shipping -will be a fair estimate of the Indo-Ceylonese trade. ^ 

The Coast of Coromandel was said to extend from Nega- 
paiani- to the celebrated port of JIasulipatam. The former 
was a very great city, and “ very populous of Portugals and 

' Linschoten,I,p.80: Pj-rard, 11, pp. 140-50,358; Barbosa, p. 170. The 
yonderful and delicate •n'orkinanship of the Ceylonese in gold, silver, ivory, 
iron, steel, and other materials has been eulogised bv both Linschoten 
(I, p. 81) and Pyrard (II, p. 142). 

Some stones ivere half ruby and half sapphire, others -were half topaz and 
half sapphires, and also cat’s eyes (Barbosa, p. 169), 

/I Beeortb, 1 ol. XXILT, 039, doc. C. Frederick, pp. 108-9. Correa 

(Io40) saiv 700 sail loading rice at Negapatam (Hobson- Jobson, p. 974). 
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Christians of the country and part Gentiles,” tliougli it was a 
place of small irndo. Next came the famous port of fit. 
Thom6 or hlailapur, the chief city of Narsingha or the Vijyana- 
gar state, and a town of great trafiic. Though not very ex- 
tensive it was, in the judgment of Frederick, the fairest in 
all that part of the Indies.* The sea was very dangerous, 
and yet the people could dexterously lade and unlade ships 
• by means of their barques, called “catameroni” by Ealbi, 
and catamarans in later times.- It seems to liave regained 
it.s former greatness under tlic Portuguese, for Barbosa speaks 
of it as almost uninhabited. Tlien ten or twelve miles south 
of Masulipatam was Narspur Pdki, situated on t '„<wiii:s of 
n river. Itwasthogreate.M. centre of the shipbuild -j industry 
on that coast. Mo.slcms, Portuguese, and Ilinu ^ built their 
vessels in that place, since all materials, m-oc ., iron, and 
other things, were found there in abundance, i ‘.d also the 
wages of work-men were very low. 

Masulipatam, immortalised by Ptolemy in his Table.s and 
the Pcriplus^as Masalia, has been since the da\ n cA authentic 
liistory famous for the c.xport of cotton ])icc(|-ge .s\ Kalinga 
was already well knoini for its diajilinnous mu.sli the time 
of Sakya Muni Got am (GOO n.c.), ns may be BeL.iarj.a story 
related in the Buddhist annals.^ It was a verj- busy s(-..''')rt. 
Every year/hips were sailing to the coasts of Bengal, Arjrac. K, 
Pegu, Tenasscrim, laden with all sorts of cotton cloths, \glass, 
iron, cotton 3 'am, both red and white ; tobacco and cAri.tin 
sea-shells called cowrie.s, which were used as money in BcVigal 
and Arrncan ; also some spicc.s and sandal-wood. In return 
thev brought rice, cotton, silk, seed of gingili, sugar, all sort.s 
of woven fabrics, some fine quilts, rubies, sapphires, gum-lac, 
benzoin, gold, t in, dj-eing wood, glazed and porcelain ware, and 
a certain beverage called ” Nijjia.” 

Ships also sailed to JIalacca, Achin. Priaman, Queda, and 
Perak, laden with all sorts of p.aintcd cloths and rice, bringing 

' ji. IT’I; Linscliotcii, I, ]>. 82. 

* Halbi, Viat;f;io, f. 82; Frj’Cr, j>. 21. 

’ Pcriplii'!, j). -17. • Mnreo Polo, p. .Tig, 
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in 'letuxn sulpliur, camphor, silk, tin, and some Gujerat 
cloths, also pepper from Priaman, and some chinaware "which 
they bought there from the Chinese for selling on the coast. 

Other ships sailed to Ceylon and the Maldives, laden "with 
rough cotton cloths, bringing in return “ kayro for making 
ropes, and “ cocoa-nuts "which "were antidotes against poison.” 
From Ceylon they brought ciimamon, fine mats, cocoa-nuts, 
and some precious stones, to be sold on the coast, especially 
at Masulipat am. * Sometimes one hundred shifs were seen 
sailing from the Southern Islands,^ “ laden with spicerie, 
linen-cloth, and china commodities; besides stones and other 
ivealth” 

On account of this immense traffic the "whole country along 
the coast, except the kingdom of the Carnatic or Camata of 
old, was in a most flourisliing condition. A great number’ 
of magnificent temples, extensive pagodas, elegant public 
buildings, fortified towns and maritime cities were incon- 
testable monuments of its Vast riches, arts, and industries. 
The torvns of Puhcat, Sadras, Conjivaram, Cuddalore, and 
St. Thome were centres of maritime commerce. The manu- 
facture of cotton fabrics of exceeding fineness and of various 
kinds, coloured, painted, white, was a speciality from most 
ancient days. Marco Polo found the most delicate buckrams 
of the highest price which “ in sooth looked like tissues of spiders’ 
web” being exported to all the quarters of the planet. “ There 
IS no King or Queen in the uvrld but might he glad to icear 
them”^ was the concluding remark of that keen observer on 
the excellence of those cloths. Then at the close of the 
sixteenth century, Linschoten observes that “there is ex- 
cellent faire linnen of cotton made in Negapatan, Saint 
Thomas, and Musulepatan, of aU colours, and woven "with 
divers sorts of loome workes (flowers) and figures, verie fine 
and cunningly wrought, which is much wome in India, and 

* Sec Hobson-Jobson. ■ 

= Dutch Records, I, 27, doc. 16, 7-S ; John Davis (1699) ; Purchas, IT, 
p. 325. 

» R. Fitch (1583-91) in Purchas, E. S., X, p, 172. 

< Polo, p. 349, 
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he-Of-r t',sfecfni‘fl ()ian ki'IIv, / or that it is higher ftisal then 
s)llr, l)L'cair-(' of Oio finrivn; iukI ciimiiii" «'or)anansIiip."^ 
Reside.*; l]ie.«(! phrc-ir.H.ih :md dirmumh, rubies, 

pe.irl.s, !i<raie, rice, ..jc,, used io )k: exported in return 

for hpice.s of all i firts, sullihnr, spelter, tin, lead, imisk, Pegu 
nikie*; and spinel.*;, Malaljar pepper, vermilion, quicksilver, 
<-oraI, alum, guin-la.e, Ijejizoin. gold, ail sort.s of Cliina silk- 
stuFe. porri-Iain.f'andal. copper, camphor, velvet.s, rose-vnter, 
ojiiiitfi, many Cambay and I'Firope goods. 

j'rom tlie Coromandel m; pass on 1o Orissa and Bengal. 
The produce ajid manuf.ictures of tlie former ns de.'-crihed hy 
I'Tedi-rick and Fitcli.- wen- in general .similar tti the two 
count rii*;- between wliich it Iic.s. Rengal w/is riglitly called 
the “ Paradi.M* of Njitions” on account of its c.vtraordinar}' 
fertility jind tlic incredible abund.atice and chonjmcfs of its 


m.'inifold iirmluce, R.arbo.*;.! n.irnc.'; Ik-ngala' as lh'‘ principal 
j 7* 1 CX -’5 3 > <" Kcl 

* 1. [1. !'J. ^ ^ 

I!ir!n**.7 li'-' -nl'-- ih'- liin'iii oaoh-it)!*! t>l tJ;:*; cent ns “very sharp, 
Ji'.itit.'ifi!', s;el nK-.'rh.aati " (p. IT-I). F^t 

* IVrtl'-r:* p. j If ; I'l!* h. p. ISf. In ihe pwril o! (rcryyt.tr v’ctv 

I.i'lrr, t*.w ntj' th'c or tidrty .'hif'O I.irr'* nr-.U imill, rilh rice, rariou" forts 
fit iir.e >.;lii!e r.-.Ii' ie', i ji, "rv 7'. *-t'.rc <'f I.1C. Ienr I'cpper, niigcr, 

leirolr I’vt!*!. crr.-i! ftore of chith o! “ her!.'-*." which r,r.% r. haul of fill: that 
*' j;r*n' ci!) Sh*' '* irfflv .any lihoar of man” (I’frtU'.oc':. p. 1 If). 

’ y.t'' /■//’."..'oe; r' /.V*yf/,/, .acf .'r'li.'ir; fo tJ.o ju’jrtc,*;! rja’p**, i« n littln 
f'.irih.'-r r*.7! I f Ci..7!.;’7;.'i or riat.TCe.’a'. the I’orio tlrarnii' of the I'ortnr'Uf'o.- 
Per jte'.otec, (I,'- jK>M!ien\ ft the pn'r.. !|,7l imrt’ on the Hay of licngal, 
from ’.'.r't to f vt, .*,re pne*) r-‘ : — / 

M.-.pofLir.' :.o;< Chr.tir.on. IVnr.'ib. ^ 

„ Sir 'i'. S.'.tae.Tr:). (’I.'.irigani. n.‘.'.>C3!.a. 

.. X. — Onp'Iy. .‘■'•it ; earn, ('h.-.fi:'.'’.iri. IJria'.'sIa (t.v. IPS'J). 

1). .IfOi'.nn! — Ch.atifani. 


B;i! the f»>"i!.'on ii rrirr"‘ti in the tn'sp of fi; Gi.icojrf di G.a.'talchi 
j.'i nmnte c ( 'e- mor'r.iph'* (K. I IT., fl) ; itiram, 1 . ..y.-iha. Chatigam. 

'II. in oe p.id !hi'*c V. erif' in the M.aji of Gonitno-Xc’ (.1.0. !G)S): “ Ju 
IVoi:ah'i or.- /on;;'! th'- iitic, of r.-.ttir.atn ntiil .s.a'irnii. .twl princip.nliy for 
trr.'h' lh. 1 t of mnt’.il.'i, <’ii tlw Kmkn <•£ .n Gulph hiio'vii hi' that ntmt." 

Is it icry ftr.angf* that .■\hnl IV.rl, rrtrtcric!;. tntl Jtalph J'ifoh fhtiuld 
rn.ah** an* mention f-f the ic>rt of Ihmgali. If it it'a.** a vrty gro.at centre of 
t.-aflc. it < f.iiM not !«• hit hy th*- thne l.fon oloirver-; v.ho h.aci jicrfotial 
I.no'.ihiiec of It'ng.-i! .'.in! its ti'-a'lil-onrinn* l.ii'gdom'. 

.tfr. .Mr.teef I,, ii.am.i. fia*. ct-arniiit-ff the whof*' controversy on the fitna- 
tion (tf till-' i>c>rt in hit oiiti*>;i of the Ilooh of liu.artc I!.arhoi.a. an*! arrived 
.at th.c contltaion tiist, ” Ganr t-vJ.'cn together with it*> fubo.’xlin.afo ports 
vv.aa th‘> {ihare l;no«ii .a*. It* ngaha in the t.vriv Jiarl o' the fisti'cnth century 
{Voh II, p. M.'i. Hahl. 
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mart of the province. It was a very great city with a very 
good harbour. Many foreigners, as the i^abs, Persians, 
Abyssinians, Portuguese, and Gujerats lived there. They 
were all great merchants and ovmed large ships of the same 
build as those of Mecca, and others of the Chinese build which 
they called “ Jungos.” These were “ very large and carried 
a very considerable cargo.” "With these vessels they navigated 
to the numerous ports of the Coromandel, Malabar, Cambay, 
Pegu, Tenasserim, Sumatra, Ceylon, and Malacca, and traded 
in all kinds of goods. They lived in great luxury, and even 
the common people were well ofi. The latter wore white 
shirts half-way down the thigh and drawers, and very small 
head-wraps of three or four turns ; all of them were “ shod 
with leather, some with shoes, others with sandals, very well 
worked, sewn with sillr and gold thread.”^ 

One century after, both Linschoten and Pyrard® fully bear 
out this account in all its details, only the ancient port had 
lost its importance. Satgaon, commonly called by the 
Portuguese Porto Pegueno, was the traditional mercantile 
capital from the Pauranic age to the time of the foxmdation 
of the town of Hugly by the Portuguese, Frederick and Fitch 
both describe it as “ a reasonable faire citie for a citie of the 
.Moores ” and one which abounded in all things.® Every year 
thirty or thirty-five ships were laden with Bengal merchandise, 
and the former traveller saw eighteen ships of the Portuguese 
at the port. Its decay commenced in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, owing to the silting up of the channel of 
the Saraswati. Abul Fazl clearly mentions that out of the 
two towns of Satgaon and Hugly, situated at a distance of a 
mile from each other, the latter was the more important, and 
that both of them were in the possession of the Europeans. ^ 

These were no other than the Portuguese outlaws who had 

» Barbosa, p. 181 ; Varthema, p, 210 : “ One of the best that I had 
hitherto seen.” 

- Linschoten, pp, 92-7 ; Pjrard, I, pp. 333-4. 

® Frederick, pp. 114-15; Fitch simply borrows his account from 

rcQcncKj jioMt 

* Ain-i-Akbari, II, p. 125. 
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no foils, nor nny government, nor jiolicy as at Goa, but 
“ livefl in a manner lilce wild men, and untamed borses,”! 
'I'hey did mucli miseliief by tlicir piracies, "living in no 
forme of .sul)jecfion io God or man,”" 

Tlic principal c.vjjorls of Bengal were its piece-goods of 
various soris, nanusl “ ,Sara])uras, Cassas, Comsas, Eeatillias, 
S.'ilop.'issas, and ft (housintd .<uc/i-lih’ mvics." 'These were tern 
fine and much cslcmed in India, 'i’liey were not only carried 
all over India and tbe East, but also into Portugal and 
otlier countries of Jiurope. Irine and flowered tussar^ stirils 
wore another speciality of Bengal. Butter, rice,'‘whcat, opium,, 
.saltpetre, raw .silk, ginger, lac. cotton, long pepper, bora.v, 
musk, agate, civet,'’ elejfliants, furniture, and large quantities 
of blaelc and rei] jiotlery, like the finest and most delicate 
ierre shjUkr, fruits and scented oils, sugar' and rattan— tlic.se 
miglit. be named as the chief commodities which were im- 
ported from the jirovince. 'J'lie leatlier" indiLstry was no Ics.s 
remarkable. 'J'lie last, but by no means the lea.st., articles of 
e.vport were the slaves and eunuelis of Bengal. According to 
the testimony of Barbosa, eunuchs were sold a.s merclinndisc 
for 20 or 00 ilucat.s each to the Persians, who valued" them 

I LiiKistiolrn, 1. g. O.’i. 

* Wm. I'nidi, j>. 71 : lonfirniMl l>v niaav oilier trnvcllcvs, as I’vTnrd, 
I, p. .7.'(1; n.TinVr, I, |i. (It. 

’ Ilrrb'i wvtv eo ilfvonilo<l vitli “ lloHcrs, lirniirlies nail jierfon.ipcs 
tlint it o.ni aonilcrfiil lo m-i', anti they were ^o finely (lone with cunning 
wnrl;mnn’'hiji, th.nt they eould not he nieiulctl throughout Juirojic " (I.in- 
selioten, I, p. (Hi). 

* Jliff w.'^^ more nhiiniliiat tlmii in nil the re.st of the Jmstcni countric.'i. 
Every ye.vr diver.^ diii" came there from all pl.n'C'i, ami yet (hero aa.s 
“never nny nnnt thereof, nnrf alt other thing-i in Jii.e eort, and to good 
chc.ip that il.Mere incredible to deelnre." 

* CittI wn*. had in Henaal on aecount of adulternlinn and ans miicli 
hrouaht into Indi.i from I’ortiig.il, nhere it aas obtained from Guinc.i 
(Liiwcliotcn, n. pp, 0.7-0; I’yrard. I, pp. tliT-Oi). 

* .Stignr, — liarho'.i ttates fh.st they did not l:now how lo amhe lo,svc.s 
of migar, yet many shijH «en’ l.idcn with poivdcrcd sugar for sale to all 
jwrta (p. 17.0;. 

■ L'tilhrr . — The harne.'s of Go.i hor.Hc;', n.s. in fact, in other parts of 
India, was supplieil from Itengal, China, and I’er.-.ia ; it wa.s all of silk 
embroidery, ami enriched with gold and silver and line pearls. The stirrups 
were of silver gill, the bridle was adorned with precious stones, dE'er, and 
with silver bells (I’ymrd, If, p, 7.7. See the description of (he Mjyanngar 
array by Nuiiir. and Paos. .'jewell's Forgotten Empire). 
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nfiTip.Ti as guards to their rvives and houses. B&^h^fcife^oteii 
anti Pyxard have given detailed accoupts of thi5''existeiice of 


slavery in Bengal. 

Gold and diamonds, 2 though probably not exported, were 
foimd in small quantities in the country. 

In exchange for its cheap and abundant exports,’ Bengal 
received all sorts of spices, ivory, ebony, and many other sorts 
of fine wood for the making of house furniture ; cowries, tin, 
copper, spelter, salt, sandal, radix china, rhubarb, porcelain, 
but above all, every sort of coined money. Need we say that 
Bengal was annually enriched with a large influx of gold and 
silver, brought for the purchase of its much-needed produce 
and manufactures 1 It yielded the palm to none in the 
excellence of its extremely fine and delicate fabrics, coloured 
as well as white. From the days of Chandergupta Mauriya® 
(fourth century B.c.) to the end of the eighteenth century, 
the textile industry was the mainstay of Bengal as of all 
India. Pyrard outdoes linschoten in his praise of Bengal 
piece-goods. “ Soyne of these cottons and silks are so fine that 
it is difficult to say whether a person so attired be clothed or 
nude”^ 

The finest muslins of Bengal were known to the ancient 
Greeks, from whom they received the name of Gan^tiH, 
indicating that they were made on the borders of the Ganges. 
They were known to the world by many picturesque names, as 
“ flowing water,” “ morning dew,” “ woven air,” and the like. 
This wonderful superiority continued for more than two 
millenniums, and made Bengal a sink of silver and gold. 

The Near East. Passing from Bengal along the coast, we 
see many small kingdoms, like those of Arracan, Martaban, 


^ Barbosa, p. 180; Varthema, p. 258; Linschoten, p. 91; Pj-rard, I, p. 332. 

- .The manner of finding out diamonds from river beds has been described 
by the native historian whose work was translated by Gladwin (p. 24). 

’ Cf. Kautilya. Of cotton fabrics, those of Madhura (southern coast 
of Coromandel), of Aparanta (Concan), western parts of Kalinga (Orissa 
and Northern Coromandel), of Kashi (Benares), of Vanga (Bengal), of 
V afsa (Kausambi, near Calicut), and of Mahisha (Mahashmati), are the 
best (p, 94). 

‘ Pyrard, I, p, 329 ; cf. Barbosa, p. 95. 
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Tc}insscrim, Pegu, Siam, Camboja, luul Cochin Qiina.^ With 
nil of them Tntlin Imcl diniot conimcrcial rclafioiifi. All theae 
tcrritoiicH cnji he i rcatetl in one grmip. TIic)'’ yielded, aa llujy 
do even now, large quanlitica of fragrant wood, ns aloes wood, 
benzoin,' and the “ costly sweet wood called calainba. 
(Lignum aloes), wliich being good was weighed ngaijist silver 
and gold.” ,Sa])an wood, rhubarb, radix cliina, mush, eami)hor, 
lac, ivory, tin, spi'ltor, long pejqjer, elephants, and glazed 
earthenware were the chief articles of export, O’he most 
v.ihmble, oo)ilribution to the markets of India was in gold, 
silver, rubies,^ saj)j)hires, sjunels, some dinmojids ajid 
omeridds, and bozoar stones whieli wore very Cf)st.ly, being 
antidotes to poison. Cocliiti Cliitia was, moreover, ;K)ted for 
its great quantities of r.'iw silk, silk-stuffs, marble, fine skins, 
and many other commodities tJiat C'Jiina ])ro])er produced. 

These count rie.s took' in paynamt of their valuable goods a 
few Europe-mntnif.actured articles through tlie Portuguese, 
but mainly wliito and coloured ])iece-goods from Rengal, 
Coromandel, .and Gujerat ; various silk-stufl.s made in India, 
Cambay drugs, pearls, Malabar pepper, rose-water, load,- 
iron, steel, co])j)er, vermilion, and quicksilver. Spices and 
cliinawaro were brought from the }»ort of .Malacca. Frederick 
says that one .sliip sailed in September from St. Thome with 
wliite and p;iinted cottons and a great- store of red yarn, 
while anoflicr .ship from Bengal laden witli fine cotton clotli 
of iill sorts arrived at the dejiarlJin* of the St. TJiomo ship. 
A small hale of cloth cost a thousand or two tliousaud ducats. 
3Iany ."■•mall v<‘ssels from M;ilaccn and ships from illecca laden 
with woollens used to visit these kijigdoms every year. 

Tlio Spice Islands, lying to the soutJi-cast of India, nc.xt 
claim onr attention. Tlie Moluccas, Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo liavo been famous for their spices, gold, and otlior 

1 For Kcner.il <ii- ('ription of flio proiliiols of llir'-o roimtric.'i, rco Lin- 
Fcliofon, 1. jpji UT-IOI; ('. Fri'dcrii'I., p li.'i: li.illii, p. 157 ; It-irl/o'-’.'i, p. J8-1. 

- IkiKoiit. — " It i"! imioli 1 r.-i flictiurcl withni throiicliotit Jiidi.-i, for it is 
Olio of flic co'.llicit tlniflfes in nil llin Orionl, Ijcoiiusc it o.xofllt'th nil otlier.s 
in suTefn(-.''s ” (Lin.schoton, pj>. J'ymrd, p. 300; .Monfnrt. p. 3-1). 

> JlM'n . — “ They Imvo fiiicli qimnliliM tlmt they knoiv not vdinf to do 
with tliciii, but fell them nt most vilo and base prices ” (FredericI:, p. J3j. 
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valuable products since the days of Rama, and later on of 
Ptolemy. Ad of them vrere extended limbs of India, on 
account of tbe settlements of tbe Indians and the great 
traffic carried on between them and tbe mainland. Tbe wave 
of Moslem dominance swept aw'ay tbe ancient Indian civibsa- 
tion, yet the economic connection was not severed. Tbe 
Portuguese controlled the major part of tbe traffic by bolding 
tbe fortified city of Malacca, tbe great centre of Indo-Chinese 
trade. Vartbema asserts that more ships arrived here than 
in any other city in the world. ^ It continued in its pros- 
perity 'all through tbe sixteenth century under Portuguese 
rule, so that Camoens has rightly styled it the Home of 
Opulence." In tbe beginning of tbe seventeenth century 
Pyrard attests to its greatness by remarking that it was tbe 
ricLest and busiest in all the Indies, after Goa and Ormus, 
owing to the great cargoes from Japan, China, India, the 
Moluccas, and other adjacent islands.® All ships between 
Goa and Japan had to pay their dues there. It was a great 
market for cotton-stufis, Cambay drugs, Malabar pepper, 
Bengal sailcloth, sugar, salt, opium, beads, and leather 
articles from various parts of India. China porcelain, Japan 
curiosities, Persian tapestries, European woollens and metals 
were in great demand. 

The Glove Islands of tbe Moluccas consisted of a group of 
well-known islands, Temate, Tidore, Slortir, Bachian, and 
Maldan. They had such a marvellous quantity of cloves 
that the whole wnrld was suppbed therewith by them. They 
also exported camphor, gold, tin, ivory, rattan, rosin, amber, 
benzoin, and paradise-birds,^ 

The independent kingdom of Banda yielded no other 

’ Varthema, p. 22i ; Barbosa, p. 191, 

“ Camoens, X, p. 44. 

5 Pyrard, H, p, 150 ; Linsoboten, I, pp. 104-6. 

■> Varthema, p. 246; Barbosa, p. 202; Liaschoten, pp. 116-18; Pyrard, IT, 
pp. 166-7 ; English Report for goods obtainable in these islands. Letters, I, p. 
74 ; Roe’s Embassy, p, 488 ; Buleau’s Expedition in Harris’s Voyages ; Voy- 
ages under the D.E.I. Co., pp. 278-91 ; see observations of Saris touching tho 
marts and merchandise of the Near and Par East in Purohaa, I, pp. 380-95 ; 
description of Banda and Moluccas, by H. FitzHorbert, Purchas, I, pp. 697-9. 
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products but nutincgrf, mace, and.^jaradisc-birds. ' Tbc first 
t.wo grcu- BO luxuriantly that all the comitries were supplied 
bj" ibotn, 'I'lioy grew nowJicrc else. 

The island of Java lias been traditionally famous for its 
gold and silver mines. It luis been called tlie i.slnnd of gold 
and silver since the da 3 ’s of the Iliimayajia, although it lias no 
such mines in it ; only the adjacent island of Sumatra deserves 
this name. It has a great wealth of cereals, for which it was 
called the “ Island of Barley ” by the JlindiLs, It yielded all 
sorts of sjiices, as nutmegs, cloves, mace, pepper, better than 
that of Itlalabar, but in small quantity; ginger, bamboos, 
franhincense, though not so good ns that of Siam and Malacca, 
black benzoin, camphor, and precious .stone.s like diamonds, 
emeralds, jasjier, sajiphire, agate, carbuncle, and bezonr. 
The I’ojt ugm'.se had not much traflic hero bec4iu.se the people 
themselve.s carried their commodities to the various com 
tiguous ports. The goods dc.sirod by the .lai'ane.se were all 
sorts of white and coloured linen from Coromandel, Bengal, 
and Cambay, rials, .S’jmnisli dollars, jiorcelain, woollen and 
.silk stulT-s, China and Japan curiosities, opium, amber, coral, 
and Eurojiean commodities like broadcloth, iron, lend, 
vermilion, etc. According to the te.stimony of P^Tard, many 
Chinc.se were .settled in tlie town of HauUivF carrying on an 
extensive trade. Everv year in the month of January came 
nine or ten great ship.s from China laden with all kinds of 
merchandise from that coiuitry.- The town was also thronged 
with Indians, Arabs, r.nd Christians. ENudcntly a great trade 
e.xi.sted between Bantam and many of the Indian ports. 

Sumatra, tlie “ Golden Chersonese,” was the nearest place 
for the sn]>])ly of gold in India. It Avas probably knoivn as 
the Land of Ophir in ancient dnj-s. Tlierc was a direct trade 
Avitli it from India lor gold, silver, brass, copper, iron, prcciou-s. 
stones, pepper, camphor, camphor oil, benzoin, .sulphur, sapan 
Avood, torfoi.sc-.sJicll, brimstone, naphtha, amber of A'arious 

* > Voyage?, pp. 182 - 202 . 

• Lin'choten, I, p. ll-l ; PyTnrtl, II, p. 1G3 ; Saris, Hold., p. 21C; Iliirbosa, 
p, lOS ; A'oyngos under tiio H.E.I. Co., i>p. 14&-S0. 
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" colours, wax, dragon’s Mood, rattan, eagle wood, divers 
drugs, a great store of silk, though not so good as that of 
China, and paradise-hirds. Pepper, however, was the 
principal product in Sumatra, whence the Arabs and Indians 
and latterly the Dutch supplied themselves with it. It was 
bigger and heavier than that of Malabar and hence more prized 
by Indians. Pyrard says that thirty ships could be laden in 
one year with it.^ 

The great island of Borneo had abundance of gold dust 
and bars, and the best of diamonds. The realm of Suc- 
cadana yielded pepper in great quantity, as also cloves 
and nutmegs. It likewise produced very fine white and 
round pearls ; abundant camphor, better than that of 
China ; dragon’s blood, bamboos, calamba, and angelica ; 
iron, copper, and tin ; bezoar, ape-stone, and goat’s stone ', 
wax, honey, and rice.^ 

From Borneo we pass on to the Philippine Islands or the 
Manillas, which were the important* centre of Asiatic and 
American trade of those days. The Spaniards of Mexico, New 
Spain, and Peru came there by way of the South Seas to supply 
themselves with Chinese and Indian commodities. As this 
direct relation had seriously reduced the Spanish-American 
trade, bullion imports into Spain and the royal customs, the 
King of Spain made several restrictions to discourage the 
direct Manilla-American commerce.^ For instance, trade 
with NewSpain was prohibited to soldiers resident in the 
. Phihppines, and a law was made limiting the bullion export 
from Mexico to Manilla to only 500,000 dollars per annum. 
Yet more money found its way to the Manillas by clandestine 
means. The greater part of this trade was with China whence 

1 Camoena, p. 124 ; of. John Davis on the produce of Sumatra, 1599, in 
Purchas, II, pp. 317-18 ; also Sir Francis Drake, 145 ; Linschoten, 

p. 108 ; Pyrard, II, p. 157 ; Dutch Voyages, pp. 130^3. 

- Barbosa, p. 203 ; Saris, Hakl., p. 222 ; Correa, 11, p. 631 ; Barret in Hat., 
n, p. 412 ; Letters, I, p. 79. 

“ Camphor is one of the principallest wares in India ” (Lin., II, p. 118). It 
was worth its weight in silver and some of it even more. It was much in 
demand all over India (Barbosa, p. 203 ; Dutch Voyages, p, 218). 

* Cf. great stores of E.I. merchandise, calicoes, and spices in the town 
of Pernambuco, captured by Lancaster in 1695 (Voyages, p. 45). 
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from tJurfcy to for6y large slaps laden with Chinese raer- 
clmndise usually caaic to Manilla every year. A few ships 
full of .lapancso and Portuguese merchandise also came from 
Japan. Tlien soino rortuguc.se ships went from Malacca 
laden witli spice.s, Indian and Persian goods, more particularly 
Indian clotli.s, and returned laden willi civ^et, tortoise-shell, 
gold and Spani.sh money. The value of Manilla trade, based 
on the returns of custom.s as given in the memorable work of 
De Morga (1009), i.s as below : — 

Value of Trade. 

Diitioi rollcrloii on Clii7i0'‘c fioods nt 3 per eenl nnioiintcd 

to 10,000 dollim 1,333,333 dollars. 

Diitipe collcclcil on pood*) |o New >Sj>ain nt 2 per cent 

amomitod to 20,000 dollan. 1,000,000 „ 

Dntipi collcclcd on monoy and (foods /rom Xf«' Spain 

iiraoimted to 2vS,O00 doll.au 1, ‘100,000 „ 

From the foregoing ligure.s it will be clear that the value of 
Indian e.vports to New Spain through the JIanillas was not 
ujijirociable ; it iva.s Very likely below 100,000 dollars. 

The Celestial Empire wa.s culturally and commercially con- 
nected with India from the remotest antiqiiit)'. 0hine.se 
dia])hanous silks were appreciated in India even as early as 
1000 n.c.* There was also a gn’at demand lor Chinese 
porcelain, at least after the advent of Moslems in India, if 
not earlier. 'The great port of Itandir, near Surat, was the 
mo.sf important centre of Ir.ule with t'hbia and Jlalacca in 
llie beginning of the .‘•i.xteenth century. The Chine.se com- 
moflities *’ were concentrated lliere in greater perfection than 
in any other jihice .soever.” Every merchant’ had many glass 
.shelve.s “ filled wjtli fair and rich jtorcelain of new style-s ” in 
hi.H house for decorative purpose.s.^ Akhtir alone at Ids 
death left more than two million and a half rupees’ worth of 
most elegant ec.-^sels of every kind in jtorcelain and coloiircd 

* MnlinWmrnta ; .S.alibn I’nrvn, LI, 25-G ; Arlli.Tjhnatra (about 310 li.c.), 
p. 01. 

‘ n.arlwsi, Hat... If, l-Ki : cf. Tyrant— " 'fiioy inifwrt also from ibcnco 
mutb tKircd.'iin «nre, « ha'll h U'od thronghout Indin, ns ucll by fbo I'ortu- 
('iic‘‘un«ln the IndisuB " (I’nrt II, p. 170 ; Tnrt I, pp. 170, 221 ; Linscbolcn, 
pp. 129-30.) .lourdniii of Claim dishes vortli Ks.GO, 000 each, and 

lino I. ins, Jte. .7,000 each. 
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glass in Ids treasmyA MucE of t-Ee Handir trade was trans- 
ferred to* Goa and Surat during tEe Portuguese domination. 
TEe great realm of CEina annually sent its junks to Malacca 
and India laden nitE good stores of raw silk, various sorts of 
■stufe, damasks of all colours, satins of several kinds, and aU 
sorts of embroidery work; rhubarb, sugar, ginger, china 
root, civet, musk, amber, and wax; porcelain, gold, gold- 
leaf and wire ; steel, copper, quicksilver, tin, lead, and iron 
pans; flax, cotton, saltpetre, caEn or spelter wEicE was 
much esteemed all over Asia ; likewise all sorts of Varnished 
work, mother-of-pearl and tortoise-shell ; china-beer, 
and a great quantity of confectionery. Rubies, sapphires, 
and some other precious stones, too, were carried out. 
There were also exported many pretty gilded things, such 
as very rich chests and trays of gilt wood ornamented uith 
a thousand pretty designs, cabinets made in the German 
fashion, salt dishes, fans, and delicate works of ingenious 
men.- 

China commonly received through the Portuguese, Japan 
silver, Spanish dollars, silver bullion ; Portuguese and 
Indian wines ; woollens and velvets ; Malabar pepper and 
Sumatra spices ; aU lands of crystal and glasswares ; drugs 
from Cambay, sandal, ambergris, oEve oil, benzoin, frank- 
incense, rattan, opium, wormwood, safiron, vermihon, 
coral (^vrought and umvrought) ; fine stufls from Cambay, 
Calicut and Bengal ; pearls, rubies, diamonds, and all other 
sorts of precious gems ; “ precious stones cut and set in rings, 
chains, carkanets, tokens, ear-pendants, and bracelets ” ; and 
in general, all sorts of luxurious articles, which found a 
very good market there. 

The Chinese trade, like that of Malacca, Mozambique and 
Ormus, was reserved for the ships of the King of Spain. No 
Portuguese cordd trade thither, except some grandee on 
whom was conferred the privilege of making one trading 


^ ^entyn (Java and Surat, p. 217) ; Vincent’s Akbar, p. 412. 

- Pjrard, n, p 175 ; Limchoten, I, pp. 128-31 ; Sousa, H, p.' 452 
Barbosa, p. 200 ; Pyrard, I, p. 176 ; Vakntyn (China), p. 4. 
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roynge ivitli one, tivo, or more vessels. In these ships there 
always went inany private mercliants for trade by paying 
frciglii to tlic ovoicr of the sliips and the royal dues at diHerent 
ports. TJie whole voyage betxvcen Goa and Japan took full 
three years in those days, and yet it was most profitable. 
We are informed by Sir Thomas Roc (a.d. 1G16) and others 
that China commodi(ic.s were as dear in India as they were 
in England. 1 The port of Macao alone was then open to 
llie Portuguese on the c.vlensive coast of China, and hence 
there must have been an e.vtraordinary concourse of people 
in that town at the arrival of the Portuguese s1u)k.i Besides 
this restricted trade, numerous Cliincsc junks plied 
China, Malacca, and other parts. CJiinn was then, ns it is 
to-day, the greatest sink of silver. Pvward estimated that 
silver worth more than seven million pounds was imported 
into China every vear from Europe, Japan, the West Indies, 
Peru, Me.vico, and Chili. This amount, together with the 
merchandise carried thither, implies a coji.siderahlc amount 
of c.xporls from that territory. The ships returaing from 
China were laden with valuable cargoes, being sometimes 
worth more than £2,000,000.- 

Jnpan. Lastly, we go to the extreme Orient, or the " Land 
of the Rising Sun.” It had not yet awakened from its slumber 
of ages, had then very few arts and depended upon China and 
India for the .satisfactio)i of its %vants. It consumed almost 
the same imports ns China, with the exception of the great 
stores of CJiincse silk-stufls wjiich were carried thither by the 
Portuguese. The returning .^hijis were laden with great stores 
of silver and gold, some curiosities, hemp, some kind of blue 
dye as good as indigo, gold, rice, and some sort of varnish. 
Nagasaki and a few other ports were opeji to the Portuguese. 
The Japanese trade formed part of tlie Chinese adventure, 

‘ .'loiiMtiir <!<• .Monfnrt kivi fJint ''They «ill ocliniige or barfer golcl 
for til ice n.' miicli it right in rilvtr; for they have no coyned money” 
(p. 31). Itiali lien- north eix teslouc.v or (!00 rt'cr in China, though they 
were worth ‘}30 ree^ at Go.v (Linsr-hoten, 1. p. 2-13). Hen. e the c-ttraordinarj' 
profits in the Ciiina trade are app.m-nt : cf. Emlmssy, 1 1 , p. 3t(! n. 

- I’yTurd, U, p. 2UI ; cf. Pitch in Purchns, E. S., X,. p. 198. 

t 
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but immense profits were made on accoimt of tfie monopoly 
and tbe returns in silver.^ 

Tbis completes our survey of tbe whole Oriental trade and 
of tbe exact part wbicb India played in tbe beginning of tbe 
seventeenth century in tbe commercial life of tbe East and 
tbe West. It will be hardly an exaggeration to say that 
India was tbe respiratory organ for tbe circulation and 
distribution of tbe moneys and commodities of tbe com- 
mercial system of tbe world ; it was tbe sea wherein all tbe 
rivers of trade and industry flowed, and thus profusely en- 
riched its inhabitants, 

liberty of Conscience 

Now there are a few general features wbicb deserve our 
attention. At tbe tbresbold of our period we find peoples of 
various nations and religions from Africa to Cbina living in tbe 
greatest freedom in tbe busy seaports and inland towns of 
India. Liberty of conscience, supreme tolerance, free exercise 
of divers rebgions, amicable and peaceful relations among 
tbis heterogeneous population, scrupulous protection of 
property and person, bttle state interference in commercial 
concerns, much delegation of powers in adjusting mutual 
differences, and, above all, bgbt customs duties have been 
enthusiastically described by our great travellers. 

'All these admirable features stand in astounding con- 
trast to tbe disgraceful restriction of rebgions freedom at 
Goa and Cochin, and tbe abominable system of incjuisition 
and high duties prevalent in Portuguese towns. ^ 

» Linschoten, I, pp. 150-04 ; Pyrard, II, pp. 170-9 ; Saris, p. 229 ; Letters, 
IT, p. 9 ; Letters of William Adams in The Memorials of Japan, p. 42. 

* For Calicut, see Barbosa, p. 140 ; Pyrard, I, pp. 306, 404. For Cochin, 
Pymrd, I, pp. 435-6 ; Linschoten, I, pp, 70-1. For Surat and the whole 
Mogul Empire, Valle, I, pp. 30, 127. For Vijyanagar, Paes in Sewell’s 
Forgotten Empire, p. 256. 

Tbe King of Calicut gave to each one of these merchants a Kair to 
guard and serve him, a cAc/y (scribe) for his accounts, and to take care of liis 
property, and a broker for his trade {Barbosa, p. 146). They had among 
them a Moorish governor u-ho ruled over and chastised them, without the 
King meddling 'irith them. 
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Indin— the Sink of Precious Metals 

India K<nndK oni prominently as tlie cradle of inmierons 
arts and liandicrafts at iluit lime as it luul been from the 
reinolest anli(jnity. Ewn before Ibe days of Solomon and 
Hiram, merchants of other nations came to her busy ports 
to su])ply themselves with her jiroducts and manufactures. 
Strabo, Niarclnis, Ptolemy. Mefrasthenes, Polo, Conti, Nikitin, 
and a host of other travellers have borne testimony to her 
commercial greatness. In spinning, weaving, and dyeing, 
India excelled all other nations of llie world, and tliis 
industrial supremacy continued wcllnigh up to the end of the 
oighteentlj centairy. No less was she supreme in many fine 
arts. It was in her mails that the produce of Africa, Western 
Asia, the Southern Islands, and countries of the Far East was 
collected for further distribution to the East or the West, 
In ancient times Plijiy complained of the luxury of his country- 
men and tlio continual drain of gold into India. But Rome 
does not jire.senl a solitary instance. Almost every nation on 
earth obtained to a very large cxl<>nt its supplie.s of fine 
cotton and silk fabric.s, Malabar spices, imiigo, sugar, drugs, 
])recious .stones, and many curious works of ait, spices of 
the South, and silks as well a.s porcelain of China from India 
in exchange for gold and silver. There was alwajii a favour- 
able balance of trade for India. Tliis immense tratfic from 
all parts of tlie world must linve brought in a great amount of 
tlie jirecious metals. It is hazardous to estimate the quantity 
of gold and silver annually imported into the cotmtry, but 
tberc is no doubt that India and China were like two pits, 
in which the Etirojieans, ns rvcll a.s the other Asiatic peoples, 
stood witli both feet and .still sank deeper and deeper. The 
truth lias been felicitou'-ly expre,s.sed by Terry in these words : 
“ This I am .sure, t/ia/ maut/ silrer streames rinnic thither as all 
rivers to the sea, and tliere stay, it being hnvful for any nation 
to bring in silver and fetch commodities but a crime not lesse 
than capital! to carry any great summe thence. The Coyen or 
Bullion brouglit thither is presently melted, and refined and 
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tlien the Moguls stampe {wMch is his name and title in Persian 
letters) put upon it. This coyen is more pure than any I know 
made of perfect silver without any allay , so that in the Spanish 
Piall (the purest money of Europe) there is some losse. ^ 
High Standard of Living. Living was then very cheap 
throughout India. All sorts of foodstufis, clothing, and other 
articles were so extremely cheap throughout the Oriental 
world, but especially in India, in spite of its exceptional opu- 
lence and great manufacturing and commercial activities, that 
the people could comfortably live on a small income . Thomas 
Coryat spent only fifty shillings during his journey of ten 
months from Aleppo to Candahar, so that he spent only 
twopence a day I Terry remarks that all provisions were so 
plentiful throughout India that everyone there “ may eat 
bread without scarceness.” In VijyanagaT,^ the biggest and 
richest city of the world, all things were incredibly cheap. 
So were they in Tatta. Diu, Cambay, Surat, Ahmadabad, and 
throughout Bengal. The upper classes, consisting of the 
military, nobility, landlords, merchants, bankers, jewellers, 
etc., lived in great luxury ; others had varying fortunes in 
different parts of the vast continent of India. The people of 
Bengal, Vijyanagar, Golcondah, Bijapur, Gujerat, and the 
Punjab were very well ofi. The descriptions of the dress and 
ornaments and perfumes used by the people of Gujerat, 
Vijyanagar, and Malabar as given by Barbosa, Nikitin, 
Nuniz, Linschoten, Pyxard, Terry, and VaUe are monu- 
mental evidence of the great plenty, prosperity, comfort, and 
culture of the Indians of those days, “ This race is a people 
of great culture, accustomed to good clothing, leading a 
luxurious life, given to pleasure and vice. They feed well, 
and their custom is always to wash and anoint themselves 
mth sweet-smeUing unguents. They always, men and 
women alike, wear in their hair jasmine flowers, or others 
which grow there.” This description of Barbosa is fully 

' Pnrchas, E. S., IX ; see the Binular statement of Hatrlans (Voyaces, 
Hakl., p. 433). j b > 

' Paes, in Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, pp, 257-9, 
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cojifirincd in llio witijigs of Pyrnrcl, LinscFotcn, and otlicrs. 
IVitli all tliia opulence and luxury, tliorc was tuuloubledly a 
great deal of poverty. TJierc i.s inconiestabic evidence that 
the lower strut a -of society consist ing of tbc tillers of tlie soil, 
Inbourens, and mcclutnic.s lived very miserably. In many 
piirt.s of .Sijid, Malnbnr, and even Gujerut, both men and 
womeji wore scanty clothing ajul lived in slraw|uits. That 
they were treated like helots is the obscrvajicXof many 
reliable trnvellei-s. It. was these people who used to sel’ t.licm- 
selves and their children as tdaves in times of scarcity in 
Gujerat, Bengal, and throughout the Deccain’ 

Slavery. Another prominent featiu-e of the economic life of 
the peojde is a great amount of shivetradc being carried onbe- 
tween tlic various parts of India and between India and other 
Asiatic countries, 'rhat large jmmhers of slaves and eunuchs 
vere anmi.ally exported from Bengal to the various paGs of 
India and the Moslem world has already been referred to." 

For the Goromamlel coast, the evidence of Barbosa will 
.suflice, and this i?? a m])!y confirmed by later witers. "Al- 
1 hough this country is very abundantly provided,” VTites 
he, ’* yet if it slioidd happen any year not to rain, it falls 
into -sufli a state* of famine (bat many die of it, and some sell 
their tiwn children for a few jirovisions, or for (wo or three 
fisiioes, each of which will be worth thirty-six inaravcdis. And 
w (hvM' times, (he Mahthars return irith (heir ships laden icilh 
shuvs." As for the slave.s of Goa, wc are informed by PjTard’ 
that tlieir number wa.s infinite; tliat they camo from tbc 
Indian nations, and lliat a very great trallic was done in (hem. 
They were abo exported t<j Portugal, and to all place.s under 
the ibtrtugue.'-e d<tminion. In Surat,'* too, (hey were numerous, 
and so all over the Malabar roast. 

Pvrard and Linselioteji have fully de.scribed the slave 


» lo-ifre'!. in I'urehas X, [i. 137; l’nrcli.i.“. X, j). 10.3; nsrtiiolomeo, 
j). 1.75 ; J, l>. 77 ; I’vr.uU, !!, ji. M3 ; .Sonnerf’s Voyages, 11, p. 25. 

s 1‘yrao!. (,0.332; l.iiechnten, 1, |>. SU. In fact, nowliwc m India were 
rl.m 5 of j-o little caliu’ ns in ll'isgnl (I’yranl, ifnd.). 

^ i’vr.ml. H, 1>. 31). , , . 

* Vall'% I, pp. .il, 157, c.alU (lit'm n Mack and lend generation, gouip 
nni.e-d for tin* ino-t part, or cl'O very iltel.nd. 
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auctions at Goa in tieii ■woxlis. The former vrrites that 
“they drive the slaves as vre do horses here, and you see 
the sellers come vdth great troops following.” Linschoten^ 
says that “ they were sold daily as beasts are sold with us. 
Among the slaves were pretty and elegant girls and women 
from all parts of India, most of whom, it is strange to say, 
were very cultured ladies. All slaves were very cheap, the 
dearest not being worth more than 20 or 30 pardaos at Goa, 
or taking the pardao at 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d., £4 10s. or £6 15s. 
only.^ Some Portuguese, by keeping 12, 20, or 30 male and 
female slaves, made a living by their labour and nefarious 
doings.® Many of these unhappy beings had been kidnapped 
as children, while others were prisoners of war taken by the 
Portuguese and not allowed to be ransomed in any case.^ 
Many of them were, however, captured and sold by the 
Indians themselves. Linschoten has a strongly condemnatory 
verdict on the Indian polity of his day as being responsible 
for the existence and continuance of slavery. In his opinion, 
the cause of bringing so many slaves and captives of all 
nations to sell in Goa was that at every ten or twenty miles, 
or rather in every village or town, there was a separate king 
and ruler of the people, “one of them not like another, 
neither in law, speech, nor manners, whereby most part of 
them are in wars, one against the other, and those that on 
both sides are taken prisoners, they keep for slaves, ajii so 
sell each other like beasts”^ Moreover, in times of famine 
parents sold their children of eight or ten years for five or 
six measures of rice, and some for three or four ducats each. 
Even whole families came to offer themselves as slaves. 
The Portuguese made a living by buying and selling them, 
as they did with other wares. 

Besides Pyrard and Linschoten, other travellers, too, 
noticed this awdul practice of the Indians of selling them- 
selves and their children in times of scarcity. Cmsar 
Frederick saw the sale of children for eight or ten larins 

• * I, p. 1^. ^ Pjrard, II, pp. 65-6. ^ Linschoten, L p. 186. 

* Pyrard, II, pp. 39, 46. « Linschoten, I, p. 276. 
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each, wliicli meant ten to thirteen sliillings only.’^ Lastly, 
iif lias been Hceji in a iircvions Kccllon tliat tlicrc was a 
very large amonnt of trade in the slaves of Mozambique, 
Eibiopia, Abyssinia, Arajnti, etc., in Goa and other places. - 
Need we remark that slavery was not a newly introduced or 
an exotic institution, but lind been in existence in India 
from time immemorial !•'' 

Ciistom.s and Transit Dues 

According to Abul Fazl, the port duties tJiroughout the 
c.xtensive empire of Akbar did not exceed 2.1 per cent. It is 
confirmed by I\Ir. I’ineh in ]fi09, wlio states tliat the duties 
at iSurat were 2 jier cent on coinage, 21 on goods, and 3 per 
cent on provisions.'* Although there are some complaints 
of perquisites, yet on the Avhole the administration of customs 
was very lenient and encouraging for the merchants. Tlic 
case of trajisit dues was quite dilTerent. They were at least 
twice remitted by Akbar, and yet they seem to liave been 
levied by the petty chief.s on the way. For the encourage- 
ment of internal commerce Jahangir issued proclamations 
iji the very fir.st year of his reigji. abolishijig the collection of 
duties arising from TumghiF’ and Meer Bahry, together with 
taxes of every descrij)tion. wliich the landholder.s, throughout 
the emj)ire, liad beeji U‘-ed to IcA-y for their private benefit. 
It was also ordered that jio person .should open any packages 
of merchaJidise on the road without the express permission 
of the propriotons. It is evident that no transit duties were 
allowed by tin' i\Iogiil. and the port dutie.s, loo, were light.® 

The low duties (21 per cent on .sold, lint no dutie.s on 
unsold goods) and the excellent management of the customs 

' ('. rrt'dcni’l. m K. f!., X, p. !X). 

- I.inM liiitdi, I. nil sal ; I’ymrcl. II. p. ?;!!. 

^ Aiithiir'i, ArlKlc’ on .sinvery in Aiioiont Iinlm in (lie Wdir Miipnrine 
of I.nliorc. 

* I’lm-lms, i;. .S., IV, p. I‘.'3. 

- Cl. Ain-i-Al;li.\ri, II, p. 07. TiiNr'i otlirr tlinn Innd revenue c.illcd 
Tiuitiiijlin. .Soil •cu'. toms with I.iiomii ns Hal.r;/ In.xcs. 

‘ (itidi'in'K History of Hindustan, pp. 0l!-7 ; cl, Vnllo for tlie cu.stom 
lioiisn at .Siimt, I, p Hil ; 'Alidnr Jlnr/nl; (India in the Fifteenth Cenfurj’, I, 
p. I-I) ; l!arho‘i.a, p. lit); and I’ymnI, I, p 1102. 
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department at Calient Have elicited tie admiration of ail 
travellers. But tFe same could not be said of the premier 
state of Golcondab, or of other states on the Coromandel 
coast.^ There vrere numerous charges Tvliich must have 
depressed industry, and then their collection very much 
depended upon the personalities of the revenue officers and 
the farmers of customs. Yet it is perfectly certain that 
princes shovred an unusual ansety in encouraging foreign 
merchants to trade in their country even at the sacrifice of 
state revenne for the -svelfare of their subjects, and took 
immediate steps to check abuses brought to their notice. 

Exports from Portugal 

The chief articles of export^ by private merchants vreie 
silver, jewels, wooUen cloths and hats, swords, all manner of 

* An idea of the various dories collected from merchants, and from 
which the Dutch were exempted, can be had from the foBowing list : — 

(A) Duties on hired labourers. 

Duties on boat-hire. 

Road duties. 

Tolls or other duties on all provisions for home consumption 
imported either by water or land. 

Duties on exports and imports. 

Charges on the sale of gold and silver. 

Forced sale of grain and other goods at higher prices on behalf 
of the King than what thev are sold for in the market, 
(ilack. JIS., 20, I, p. 136). ' 

(B) An inventory of duties collected at Balicut which were fanned 

by the King in 1629, if taken as typical of other places, will 
be a very important reflex of the tax-system of the Carnatic. 

Toncon on the loading and unloading of ships. 

Ditto of the town. 

Duty on the Fanams. Toncon on exports. 

Custom on trades. 

Ijap of the pagodas or cash. 

Toncon on arrack. 

Duty on looms, saltpans, cultivated lands, Kely (Paddv), Bazar, 
brokerage. 

Small toncon. 

VesseL= and all that may be cast on shore from the sea. 

Duty on the Save. Toncon in the town. 

Duty on fish and gardens. All kinds of presents. 

The unsold goods toced on the inhabitants. 

Catta-Meady on all cloths made {tOid., p. 8). 

- B!ochmanmAin-i-Akbari,p. 195n.; Badoam', I, pp. 290. 3SS : Pvrard. 
IT, p. 211 ; Embassy, pp. 107, 1S3, 480. 
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arms ami ainimuiitiojiK of war, or llu; malarial for making the 
Hame, musicail inKlrumejils as irumju'ls, cic., pictures,^ 
curiosities, lol)acco, all K-imIs of iroinvare, glass" and mirrors, 
iron, lead, vermilion, eoriil, all sorts of dried fndts, salt, fish, 
wines, cheese, oil, olives, vinegar, ])rinted hooks, and a host 
of other ariich's. All f/wsc tjoods were in ijreal demand and 
therejorc broughl a “ profit oj Jour for one, the provisions bring 
as much as six and seven to one." It appeal’s that the pro- 
visions were for the use of the, Portuguese settled in the East, 
the imported money was invested in having Indian goods at 
various centres, while jewels wore carried to tlio Court, Agra, 
and Brahmpur. and the proceeds were employed in indigo 
and cloths. 

Export of Monetj from Portugal. We ha\’c heen told by 
Pyrard that every vessel that went out of Portugal to the 
East, carried out at the least •10,000 or 50,000 crowns in silver, 
besides moneys and goods belonging to ])rivate merchaut.s.® 

‘ Wi> learn from the Ain-i-AUliari that KiirojH.'an jvtintin'j was far 
sujKTior (c) (he Indian and llint prt'.at improvenicntM leere nmde in the Inticr 
on ncenunl of tlie fneonr.apcmcnl fiiven li.v Akbar. " Tlic ivondcrfiill works 
of the lairojH'an juintern nlm have ntt.ained wmld-wide fame," avero cn* 
thutiasticall.v jimi-.cd in the court of Akhar. At that time the Hindus 
excelled in 'thi‘< art. “Their nietiircs ^.ur|l.^^s our canceptions of things. 
IVw, indeed, in the at hole world arc found o<jual to them " (Vok I, p. 107). 

' Several travellers have informed us that instead of glass windows the 
Indians used o.vster-shelh for panes, and thi'i custom teems to be universally 
prevalent (teo Monfnrt, p. .T.l ; I'r.ver, p. H.'il). Jiul wc read of glass for 
window t. in the Ain., I, pp. 22 1. 22(>, the priec being I rupee for seer, or 
■Id. Iter pane. 'J'lie account of 'I'erry wouid lead one to the conclution that 
no gla.ss awiK n.setl even for mirrors. 

There is no doubt that jue.senta of plats articles and mirrors were very 
much admired in those days. Kven ns late na at the end of the eighteenth 
century, Ifartholomeo said that the most valuable present that could be 
made to a Malabar judge or mapistrate was a mirror, a tclc.scoiic, or a 
magnifying glass (p. .U)l). 

’ P.NTnrd, II, p. 1911. .My estimates for private trade rest upon thc.se two 
assertions of Pyrard : (ti) The King reserved two decks on each vessel, 
the other space, which was ctpial to lit decks, was left for the goods of mer- 
chants ami mariners (If, p. ItW). (6) Poor mariners even u.sed to cany . 
good.s and money to the Kast b.v selling their berths for 900 cru.“ado.s - or 
15,000 sols or £S5 each (-lO sols- 1 pardno -'Is. Od.). Kver.vono who carao 
out of Portugal must have something to take out with him. They had a 
proverb, “ Ho that takes nothing to tho Indie.s will bring nothing home.” 
Again, they had a s.aying that the liret voyage wa.s only to sec, tho second 
to learn, and tho third to make monc.v; and so if in three voyages a man 
did not make a fortune ho should not return (p. 190). 
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If twice tWs sum be supposedto be exported on private account 
for investment in valuable commodities like precious stones, 
jewels, spices, clotb, indigo, drugs, silks, saltpetre, copper, 
etc., wliicb will really be an underestimate, then 150,000 
crowns were sent out of Portugal on each ship. We find 
that 103 carracks sailed out to the East from 1590 to 1610, 
and 186 ships went out from 1580 to 1612, giving us an 
average of more than 5 ships per annum. ^ Therefore, at 
least 750,000 crovms can be taken as the average per annum of 
the export of bullion to the East Indies. This export of silver 
was very profitable to those who carried it out to the Indies, 
becauseitrealisedinindia one-thirdabove its value inPortugal. 

Imports into Portugal and Spain. At the end of the.sixteenth 
century the principal articles of import were pepper, spices, 
indigo, and cloth. The sale of pepper in Europe was monopo- 
lised by the King of Spain, while spices had been farmed out 
to a company established for the purpose. Since 1588, indigo 
had also been farmed out, so that no Portuguese could buy 
it in India for export into Europe or carry it into Portugal. 

Linschoten® informs us that five ships laden with pepper 
used to go to Portugal every year. Each of these ships 
usually carried 8,000 (quintals ox 1,034,000 lbs. of pepper, so 
that the annual importation of this article amounted to 

40.000 quintals. On the other hand, Fonseca states that 

20.000 quintals, costing £100,833, were yearly conveyed to 
Lisbon towards the close of the sixteenth century, a quintal 


‘ Period. 
1497-1579 
1580-1612 


Ships that 
left 

Portugal. 

620 

ISO 


Balance to 

Stayed in be accounted Ketumed 
India. for. safely. 

256 304 325 

29 . 157 100 


IVhereas in the first period 90 per cent of the ships, in the second only 
63 per cent returned safely to Portugal- (Whiteway’s “ P.ise of the Portu- 
guese Power,” p. -42). 

= Pyrard, II, pp. 213, 273 ; I, pp. 433-8 ; Linschoten, II, pp. 220-2 ; 
Foascca, J. N., “ Goa,” p. 24 (Ed, 1878). 

Linschoten says that pepper was sold at 12 ducats per quintal to the 
lung by the Company, and that the latter got it in India at 28 pagodas 
of 31 quintals. According to this statement the price of pepper 
TTOuld be about 7d,, or 4 annas per pound, but the price given by Fonseca is 
10s. per quintal, which means a penny per pound. 
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being purclmsed nt ilie rale of 10s. Id., and that 10,000 
fpiinlals of spice.s ■were annually imported, from which a 
profit of about £4o,000 accrued to the farmens. The other 
goods imported ijito the country are .said to liave yielded 
a profit of £1.30,000 at tlie rate of at least 30 ])er cent of their 
gross cost. On this basis the average annual value of these 
other im])orts was liWo.OOO ojily. Every year ships laden 
with cloth, indigo, and dnigs sailed from Goa in the month 
of November to the const of Malabar to receive their lading 
of pepper and other spices. Tliey touched at several im- 
portant Portuguese ports like Onore, Barcelor, Mangalor, 
Cannanore, Cochin, Cranganore, Quilon, etc. Having collected 
spices at these ])lares, they left for Portugal in the months of 
January and February. .Sometimes local ships were sent 
from Goa to collect pep])er and spices on the Malabar coast, 
and the lading was transferred nt Goa to the carracks bound 
for Portugal. 

We cannot exactly know the viilue and volume of Indo- 
Portugimse trade, but its vague immensity lias well been 
summed up by Mr. Wylde. “ Those rich trades of India, 
Persia. Arabia. China, und Japan did never aj)pear in their 
true lustre and splendour, so much as in the time of the 
Portugals who had the sole command of those tradc.s in their 
own hands, before either we or the Dutch had made any 
discovery thereof, when thc}/ had rvenj year al least Itro millions 
of pounds rrttirncd home on Rnjtster, dcsidcs pearls, diamonds 
and other precious stones.” 

, The volume of the sea-bonw European trade .at the close 
of the sixteenth century was very likely 1O,:j00 tons for the 
outgoing* carracks and 5, GOO tons for the ships that arrived 
.safely in Portug.al,- but 9,000 Ion.'; for those which sailed from 
the Indies for the West.s At the liighest it could not be more 

’ 18G chip? left rortucal from 15S0 to tC12, therefore tiie annual tonnage 
= 180 y 1800-32. 

- 100 carracks returned, therefore the yearly avcragc=100 >:I600-f32. 

’ Since fifty-seven shi]>s vere .sunk, captured, or lost, %vc should add 
about two ships more per year to the firct going out oj the Indict, so that the 
total tonnage amounts to 9.000 tons. 
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than 20,000 tons both ways. This sinks into ^s^ificancc 
when compared with the gigantic amounts of to-day, but foi 
those days it represented a large traffic. 

Mr. lilun in 1620 stated that before the opening up of the 
sea-borne trade of England with India, £600,000 per annum 
was sent from Europe through Mocha to India for calicoes, 
drugs, sugar, rice, tobacco and other things, and that £500,000 
was paid for Persian raw silk through Aleppo and Constanti- 
nople. He does not give any estimate of the Aleppo-Ormus 
trade, which was the only means of distributing Indian and 
European commodities over Persia, Turkey, TurkestaUj 
Russia and many other countries of Europe. From what has 
already been said of the Aleppo and Persian trades, it is clear 
that large amounts of precious metals must have found their 
. way to India through Ormus. As the Indian ships carried back 
large cargoes of valuable commodities like pearls, Persian silks, 
silk, woollens, carpets, horses, etc., from Ormus, it is likely 
that no more than £600,000 in gold and silver, including the 
silver exported from Persia, was usually brought back to 
Indian ports. Thus, about 1,200,000 pounds’ worth of gold 
and silver was imported from Europe into India through the 
two most important channels of her maritime commerce. 

Having now completed our survey from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Japan, of the character and extent of the sea-borne 
trade between India and Europe, we proceed to study the 
part played by the Portuguese in restraining and en- 
couraging the maritime activities of India in those days. 

Portuguese Restraints on Asiatic Trade. It has been seen 
that the pepper, spices and indigo trades were monopolised, 
that the importation of Malabar ginger and cinnamon into 
Spain and Portugal was prohibited, and that the right to 
trade \vith Mozambique, Ormus, Phihppines, China and 
Japan was farmed out to several captains and grandees for 
a period of three years at every such grant. Asiatici merchants 
were, moreover, prohibited from carrying steel, iron, lead, 
tobacco, ginger, cinnamon of Ceylon and several other things 
^ I. 0. Portuguese Records, Doc. Rem., doc. 8. 
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from poii U) port for .sale, 'J'hc fitibjecls of llie King of 
loiiiigo! wi'Tf' ,'it ooinplote lihorty to import into Euro])c any 
ami cyory ariiclo, oxcopt fljosc fiv'o above-mentioned com- 
iiiodif ic>^ from tjic Imlie^, vliilc jmvate mercliants ■were 
nlif)\v('d to go on board the hbip*! bound for Mozambique, etc., 
i>y paying freiglil and hoveral oilier dues to the owners of the 
a1ii])s. 7’}io roinnierce at Goa, Malacca and Ormus was also 
restriefedto a certain extent, Tlie King and his liccncees had 
the right of pre-ein])tion in tliesc places, so that only when all 
t he shijis belojiging to the King or his nominees had laden their 
goods, were ol her merchants allowed to make their purchases,’ 
In the homeward-bound ships ‘.pace was reseri’cd for the goods 
of merchants and mariners who paid no other freight hut 
30 per cent duty at Lisbon. TJie crev;, „{ , U the Portuguese 
ships in India were also allowed private trade. According 
to Foiwcca, (he latter had increased to such proportions that 
separate fleets co'oposcd of several ships were successively 
railing to vnii»as parts in search of merchandise on jirivatc 
account. One of these fleets is related to have consisted of 
2{0 merchantmen. There is cvddencc th.at the monopoly 
enjoyed bt' the Portuguese cap/t.ains and grandees was, at the 
end of thesi.vtcenth century, working to the prejudice of trade 
in general. There are many .such complaints in the despatches 
from Portugal to India. 

It has al'O been mentioned that no Asiatics except the 
subjects of the allied princes could stir out of their ports 
without obtaining jiassiwrts from the Portuguese. Those who 
defied tlie.'e sovereigns of the seas did it at the petd of their 
p'’rrons, s)iips and goods. 7'he Malabars, Arabs and the 
Gujer.it'-- did sometimes ste.al out without permits, but they 
v.vrc ahv.iv.- li.sble to be c.aplured by the Portuguese ships. 
Within then,, rcstrielions all enrotiragemcnt was given to 
Indi.ui .ind tither .\‘-iatic merchants to resort to various ports 
wit!) lh.‘ir goods, and Portuguese fleets were on the sea to 

' iJc^. r.S trhtfi in drCnil the varioii" o{iprc.=‘ion‘i committed liy the 
Captain oi tlic Smith in the trade of Malacca, and lioiv ho cau'ed the depopu- 
Ifition of that town. 
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defend. tFem against the depredations of the 3Ialabars and 
other pirates, and to conVoj them to their destination. Large 
fleets for the security of the sea in India and Europe "were a 
permanent feature of the political organisation of the Portu- 
guese. They eqmpped tvro armadas at Goa, one of urhich, 
called Armada del Nord, went as far as Ormus ; the other. 
Armada del vSud, sailed as far as Comorin. Each iras com'posed 
of fifty or sixty icar galliots, tcithout counting the merchantmen 
called Navies de Chatie, which icere convoyed by Navies de 
Armada to the various ports. One or two grand galleys like 
those of Spain were also added to the fleet. These ships 
departed in the month of October and remained on their 
cruising duty for six months. Galleys were rowed by prisoners 
and convicts, but galliots by the Canarins, natives of Salsette, 
Colombo, etc. These men were called Lascars and their 
captain, Aloncadon (ilukaddam, headman or boatswain). The 
ships of war were well armed. The great galleys had from two 
to tliree hundred soldiers called Lascarits, others had a hundred 
each, while smaller frigates carried forty to fifty men-at-anns. 
These men irere permitted to trade 07i their own account, while 
making these voyages in the King's service. Thus warships 
should also be counted^ as merchantmen. 

Besides these two regular armadas, others went to Malacca, 
’ Sunda, Mozambique and other places where they were required. 
Viceroy lleneses mentions the expenses of aU these fleets in 
detail. There were captains of the Carvels and high board 
ships of the like burden, captains of the Eoyal Galleys of 
twenty or twenty-five oars on one side, captains of the 
Galliots of chase, which had twenty or twenty-eight oars on 
each side, captains of the Alalabar Galliots, bearing twenty 
oars on each side, captains of the Foysts and Catures of His 
Majesty, then the Captain of the Indian Seas and the Chief 
Captain of the Sea of Malacca.^ Eeliable data of the toimage 
of the various kinds of ships is available in Pyrard. The 


' Pyrerd I, pp. 438-9 ; H, pp. 117-18, ISO, 208 ; 
pp. 173^ ; Linschoten, IJ. pp. 169-70, 

* Portogueso Records, Doc. Rem., doc. 6-7. 

E 
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cnrraclcH varied from 1500 to 2000 tons and aoinotimcs more, 
the gallions ranged from 700 to 800 tons, the caravels were not 
more Ilian six or seven score tons, while some light round ships 
were of_ahout 200 Ions burden each, nhhnujh (hose stationed 
in the Hast trcrc iisiialli/ heavier. 'J’he tonnage of all the war- 
shi])s for the cruise of Indian waters could jiot have been 
less than 18,000 Ions,’ 

To this has to he added the tonnage of about two hundred 
Vessels that accompanied the Southern Armada. With an 
average cajiacity of 100 tons even, the gross tonnage of the 
merchant ships comes up to 20,000 tons. No mention has 
been made of the ships convoyed h}’ the N -them Armada. 

The tonnage of tlu' other galleys, needed for the defence of 
the port-towns, varied according to circumstances ; it can he 
taken to range from 12,000 to l.'5,000 tons. Tliis is really a 
most modest estimate. There imtst have been a large number 
of vessels kept for the defence of the numeroiLs port-tomis in 
the possession of the Portuguese themselves and also to keep 
watch on the sea that no Indian vessel .stirred out of the 
Indian ports without the Portuguese permit. We learn from 
Captain Sharjieigh that the “ Portugalls ordinarily in the 
somer lye att the Bar (of Surat) with 40 or 50 fri<ja((s, that no 
boattc can go in or out without their license.” The same 
remark applies to many other ports. 

In other words, we are justified in concluding that the total 
tonnage of the. Portuguese Armadas of the Western Waters 
was approximately 50,000 tons. 

Vast Merchant Sliipping. Another outstanding feature is 
the marvellous presence of a great amount of merchant 


ShijH. 

Tons each. 


Tons. 

W) X 

50 

Krigntc-s . 

. 2.'KtO 

X 

130 

Caravels . 

, 3250 

25 X 

250 

Vcs.=cls . 

. G250 

0 X 

1000 

Gallions . 

. (WOO 

100 


18,000 


Tlipro wpro no light vessels in these fleets nntl hcnco they often failed to 
chase the Malabnrs. In 100.'), orders were sent to build a large fleet to 
guard the coast against the jiirates (Portuguese Records, Doc. Ecm., doc. C). 
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shippiiiS. sE built in tbe vaiious parts of tbe country itself. 

Xunierous cities like 3Decca.Satgaon.Allaliabad,LaboTe,Tattaj 

Hasulipatam, Eubcat, Calicut. Surat. Bassein,^ Gna, etc., 
rrere centres of an extensive shipbuilding industry. We have 
referred to the coasting fleets of three hundred to four hundred 
vessels plving betveen Cambay and Goa alone, and fleets of 
more than 250 ships sailing from Goa to the south,^ a fleet - 
of half that strength coming to the Coromandel coast from 
the south, and to the numerous ships plying on the coasts of 
Orissa, Bengal and other kingdoms. The 40,000 boats on the 
Indus, the &et of ISO boats from Agra to Satgaon.^the Bengal 
flotilla of 4000 to -5000 armed boats, a fleet of 100 galliots of the 
Malabais, the numerous vessels of the various ports of India — 
all testify to the existence of hundreds of thousands of boats 
and ships of all descriptions plying in the rivers and seas of 
India. From an account of the Cambay ships by Pyrard, we 
learn that they had all their own ensigns, and the livery of 
their several lords on their flags, and that the merchants to 
whom they were consigned recognised them from afar. They 
had also war galliots for their escort.^ Some of the ships 
belonging to Arabia, Surat and other neighbouring ports 
approached 1000 ox 1200 tons burthen, though they were not 


' Bassein va-S to the Indies -R-bat Biscay in Spain Tvas in Europe, for 
ali the vessels built for the King of Spain in the Indies were constructed 
there (Pyrard, I, p. 182). 

' A caravan or a fleet of trvo hundred and forty sail — all belonging 
to the Portuguese — rvas seen by Captain T. Best bound for Cambay in 
1612. “ Every ycare there cometh the like fleet, all Portugals from the 
South coast, to ’ivit, from Goa. Chaul. etc., to goe to Cambaya : and from 
thence they bring the greatest part of the lading -Rhich the Caraets and 
Galh'ons carrie for Portugall. By -H-hicU may appeare the great Trade that 
the Portugals have in these parts " (IV. pp.‘ 128, I4S). Valle accompanied 
one such fle-et of 200 ships in 1623 (Valle, I, p. 143). 

’ 15. Fitch went to Satgaon in company •with one such fleet. The boats 
u ere laden -with salt, opium, hinge, lead, carpets, and divers other com- 
modities (Purchas. E. S.. X, p. 175). Jonrdain speaks of these boats as “ great 
barges of jour and five hundred tonns a-piece. Tlie merchants have their 
tents sett up in the barges as in a field- These barges are very large and 
broad and very ■well made according to the manner.” 

' Gladwin's History of Hindustan, 1, p. 24. Frederick describes other 
boats called Bazars and Potuas. “ They rowe as well as a Galliot, or as 
weil as ever, I have sc-en any ” (Purchas, E*. S., X, p. 1 13) ; cf. the •• Perieose ” 
boats of 24 or 26 oars and of great burthen, described by Pitch (ibid., p. 1 S3). 
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Ko good and .strong as the Portuguese carracks whose tonnage 
varied ordinarily from 1500 to 2000 tons, and sometimes even 
more. Wo also learn from Terry that the ships wliich usually 
wont from Surat to Mocha were of “ an exceeding great 
burthen. Some of them at the least l-lOO or IGOO tons, hut 
they were ill-built, and though they had good ordnance could 
not defend thcmselve.s. One of these .ships had on board 
fri'cnlcen h undred pasmujers." 

Walter Payton (1G15) obscrvo.s that the Gujerats loaded 
tlu’ir great ships of nine, twelve or fifteen liundrcd tons at 
(Jogo, and stole out tn\J:nnirn to the Portuguc-ec.^ If7ic;i tre 
recall to mind thejact that the crews of all the .«hips, whether 
Portuguese or Indian, were Abys'^inianc, Arabians and 
Indians, but mostly Malabars, wlio were tlie best soldiers as 
well as the best sailors, wo can but faintly realise the vast 
number of sailors, mariners and gunners employed in the 
merchant shipjiing of the country in those days." 

vivid idea of the extensive Iraflic of the busy ports of 
India can be given by the fact that the tot.al shipping entering 
or leaving the various ports of the country amounted to 
515,000 tons, out of which S5,000 tons were usually employed 
in carrying goods to and from countries outside India and the 
re,st were engaged in its coastal tradc.^ 

’ Piin his, Jt. K. ]V, p. MiiMlffon of the of 10^0 

ton* c.irrvina I.'VK) ]XT*n;i”. Cf. rurvli.!', E S., IV, p. 537 (John Hatch, 
in lOlS,).' 

• Ain-i-Ahbari ci'c^ the monthly pay of th.r pmner s'! and of the 
cutnmon Kaitor .as Its -JO srith food (VoL I, p. 2S1). 

■ .\jij>cndi.x. 



CHAPTER II 


IITDO-BKITISH TRADE IN ITS INFANCY 

Having studied the manifold ramifications of the maritime 
activity of India at the close of the Akbar-EUzabethan period, 
we proceed to give a summary sketch of the rise, progress, 
extent and character of the Indo-British trade from its very 
commencement. ^ It is proposed to divide the enquiry into 
three separate periods of half a centiuy each, wdth the excep- 
tion of the first which covers fifty-seven years, from 1601 to 
1657. The Company’s trade for the first seven years was 
centred in the Malaya Archipelago. The relation with India 
began in 1608, when William Hawkins of the Hector landed 
at Surat to secure trading facilities in the Mogul Empire. 
From that year the Indian trade claimed more and more 
attention, so that after 1622 India, and especially Surat, 
formed the principal centre of the Company’s exports and 
imports. The Persian silk trade was sporadic, though at times 
it constituted a large part of the cargoes of the homewaid- 
boimd ships. But the Persian silk and Arabian drugs were 
first brought to Surat and thence transhipped to England 
hence Surat was the heart of the English activities in th< 
East. 

■ F irst Decade. The Dutch and English went first to Java t( 
procure spices, because they were informed by Linschotej 
that the Portuguese had no control over that island. Thu 
there was the least occasion to come into conflict with thi 
masters of the Oriental trade and sovereigns of the Easterj 
seas. For these ten years English commerce was limited t< 

‘63 
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.Tnvn nnd ilK nciglilioiiTijiK isliiiuls.i I’lio total value of the 
oxjiorls to the IjulicH in the years 1001 to IGIO was in— ■ 

£ £ 

Buliirm ] I n,2(l2 or 1 1 ,020 per year 

(Jooili ntaJ lOoroi . . , r,J,07.'Jor 0,107 „ 

ToUl 170,870 or 17,087 „ „ 


Q’lierefore during (his period (he cxporlcd huUion lore a pro- 
fortion In (loofls of a link more (hau 2 to 1. 

'I’he value of inijiorts cannot he ascerlained, hut it has been 
e.sliniated hy Afilhurn to amount to near £1, 000, 000 per 
nnimin ! This estimate is grossly exaggerated, for it vould 
mean that the estimated sales realised fifty-eight times the 
Value of the stoel: em])i(»yed and twenty-two times that of 
the actual money suhserihed and invested in the fu-st eight 
voyages. We Jaiow (hat (ho liighest profit during this decade 
on any one voyage was 2G J per cent, and tliat the estimates 
of Mr. Mun nnd the Company in 1020 and 1021, as hereafter 
stated, allowed a very modi'rate profit, so that the gross 
incoioc of £100,000 per nmum v'ill be (he most reasonable 
estimate." The amount of duty paid during the same period 
was £97,900, or, on an average, £9,79.'» per annum. In other 
words, 82 per cent of (he monep despatched to the Indies was 
given hack (o (he nation in the shape of dudes alone. 

Tlio nature of (he e.xports and imports, their quantities, 
priCrs, total values, is shown hy the invoices of the cargoes 
of the tliree ships of tlic third voyage, wliicli is memorable for 
opening trade Avith India in IGOfi through the efforts of 
Captain Hawkins of the Hector. It appears that three vessels 
of 1,2,70 toms in all, costing £10.91.3 for building and equip- 
ment, were sent out laden with iron, lead, tin and woollens 

' Till' cliicf I'twleli f.i‘'tory in (lie IiKlie" vns first til llatnvm nnd then 
fit Bnntnm. Atler ihc Duteli jiersceiition nnd inn'“ncro of the Knplish, their 
hn'iinp'-'t iin'i largely trnnsferred to Snrnt. iiliieh wns rni'^ed to the pfntus of 
I’residency in lO.'iO. Since then nil fnctorici. like tho'^e of .Inmbeo, Mnenssar, 
Masulipntoin. Armnpnon, cle.. vero made suhordinatc to it. English 
Enctori"!!, Vol. l(130-:i.1, p. 0 ; Vol. 1034-3(1, p. -tin. 

- On tlio basis of llic (Infiea collected, it appears that imports tvere 
valued at about £200,000 per year. 
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to the value of £6,000. Oa tteir return they brought back 
pepper, mace. cloVes aad nutmegs from the Moluccas, their 
-prime cost being approximately £20,000. The profit upon this 
vovage amounted to 234: per cent on the original subcription 
of £53,500. An instance of the extraordinary gain of those 
davs is furnished by the fact that cloves costing £2,04S in the 
Intos vere sold in England for £36,287 in 1609. 

Second Decode. The Anglo-Eastern trade developed fast 
during the next decade. Fotrr separate voyages tvere under- 
taken in 1611 and 1612 vrith five ships vith a total capital of 
about £83.000. Out of this sum. £18,025 vras sent out to the 
Inches in money and £10.650 in merchandise. Thus in the 
first twelve years, twelve separate voyages had been under- 
taken with twenty-six ships. It will be seen^ that the various 
sums employed from 1600 to 1612 in aU the twelve voyages 
amounted only to £464,284. out of which £200,540. or 43 per 
cent, was sent out to the Indies in money and goods, while the 
rest was spent in the purchase of ships, their equipment, pro- 
visions and in the upkeep of the various factories. An average 
profit of 138 per cent on the total capital oiiployei in all the 
twelve voyages was realised. In some of the adventures the 
gains were unexpectedly great ; for instance, they amounted 
to 234 and 218 per cent in the third and seventh voyages." 

In 1613 began the system of joint-stock adventures, and the 
First Joint Stock undertook four vpyages, from 1613 to 1616, 
with a total capital of £429,000, out of which, it is said — 

£111.499 was sent in monev and 
£78,017 in goods, while 
£272,544 was spent in ships and victuals.’ 

’ JLarine Records Msa., IT. • 

’ A tabular statement is as below : — 

£ £ 

Merchandise .... 62,411 or 5,201 per Tear 

Bullion 138,127 or 11,610 „ ' „ 

Ships. Stores, Provisions, etc. . 263,746 or 21,979 „ „ 

Total .... 464,284 or 3S.690 „ „ 

Sir. Jloreau s East India Company’s Records, p. 1. 

/The three items total £462,060, which snm is greater than the capital 
raised by the Fust Joint Stock. Some monev mnst have been obtained on 
Joans, ' 
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Twonly-jiino Hliijjs wore in nil employed, and ihonglrtlie 
cargo of one of llie slups, coating only 40,000 rials of eight, or 
£9,000 (n riul=r4J sliillings), was sold in England at £80,000’ 
sterling, yet tin* total profits did not amoimt to more than 
87^ per cent in the fonr adventures. Looking at the detailed 
statement we find that out of twmity-nine ships sent out to 
the. Indies, only fourteen could rctuni to England, the rest 
wore eithe.r lost, caiitured, worn out or kept in the Indies to 
fight the Dutch and FortugueacA 

The advautaijcs of the luistern trade were at this time shown 
by Sir Dudley Digges in his pamphlet., entitled the " Trades 
Increase.’’ He pointed out that the (Maximum amoimt of 
goods and money e.xported in any one year was valued at 
£3(J,000 only, yet the nation savi'd annually £70,000 in the 
jirices of pi'pjier, clove.s, mace and nutmeg.s for home con- 
sumption, and also vastly gained by the re-ox])ortation of 
Indian commodilic.s. For instance, spice.s worth £218,000 
were e.xjKirted in Kil l, besides n valuable stock of indigo, 
calicoes, China .silk.s, benjamin, aloes, etc,, which had been 
e.vported to the Continent. If to this direct gain were added 
the Jving’.s customs, and also the emjiloyment given to ships 
as well as mariners in the re-export ,at ions, the .sum total of 
advantage accruing to the nation was undoubtedly very 
considerable. 

Six yeans later the Company pre.scnted to Parliament “ the 
estate of their trade, from the beginning thereof in lG00,to the 
29th November, 1021,”- wherein it was stated that they had 

* Macplicrson's Coimncrfp. H, i>. 2S. Milbum’s Orient.il Commerce, 
1, .\ v. ■ • 

•A true cstimnto of the jrre.il ^,uece^‘^ of the Comp.iny’fi tidvcnturcs can 
be inaile by Jlie number of (heir fnetorh-^ reltled witbiii fifteen years of 
fbeir first est.ibli'ibrnenl. In lOlfi the (’ompaiiy po«'C“istd the follnwing 
fnctoric-i ; — 

In .Tavii : linntam, .Jncotoi (nftonvnrd.s Ifatavia), Jnpara. 

In Sumatr.i : .Tnmbec. Teco.i. 

In the liandn I.sbind.s : liaiuln. 

In Borneo:' Benjnrni.i‘-‘,in|;', i:>ocodiinm. 

‘ In .Japan : rirando. 

In tlio Mogul’s dominions : Surat, Ainndavad, Agra, Azmere, Bragl- 
, pore, ■ 
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“ laden away in all those yeais out of the re‘i^i^aspu|;Qt’ffie' 
Downs, Holland and other places, hut £613,681?^ or £29jiif 5 
per annum in the shape of foreign coin. They had also 
shipped out of the realm, in woollens, lead, iron, tin and other 
English and foreign commodities, to the value of £319,211, or 
£15,200 per annum. 

Thus the total value of exports in bullion and merchandise 
•during those hcenty-one years was £932,892, or £44,423 per 
annum, and the ratio of money to goods sent out was a little less 
than 2 : 1. 

It is interesting to know that out of the large sum of 
£932,892, only £375,288 could be invested in Eastern goods, 
yet they produced in England by their sale £2,004,600, which 
is more than double the value of aU the moneys and goods 
sent out of England to the Indies, and exceeds five times the 
prime cost of goods. All the expenses of the Company and 
the hazardous voyages, as well as all the losses incurred by the 


Oa th« 3Ialabar coast : Calicut. 

Oa the Coromandel coast *. llasalixatam, PetapolL 

la Malacca : PatanL 

In the Island of Celebes : Macassar. 

Siam : the capital of the Kingdom of Siam. 


Walter Payton : Purcbas, E, S., L, p. 305. 


Compare the factories and castles vhicli the Hollanders had in the 
Indies on Xoremher 12, 1613 (original spelling retained in both lists) ; — 


In Bantam 
Jaquatra 
Grasses 
Snciinadana 
Macassar 
Patonia 
Syam 
Acheyn. 
Bottoone 
Amboyna 
the Bakean 
Jlolu-ilachean 
Motir 
Tidore 
'lematc 
Japan 
Benda 
Salor 

This list leaves out 


1 Factory. 

>» 

if 

fy ^ 

ff 

99 

1 Factory, 2 Bulwarks. 

4 Factories, 1 Castle, 

1 Factory, 1 Ca.stIo 

3 Factories, • 3 Castles, the whole Island theirs. 

1 Factory, 1 Castle. 

1 Factory, 1 Castle. 

3 Factories, 3 Castles. 

1 Factory, 1 Castle. 

4 F actories, 3 Castles, besides one small Island. 

1 Factory, 1 Castle, taken this year from the 
Portuguese. 

their factories on the Coromandel coast. 
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sinking and capiin o of skips, were to bo covered by Ibis gross 
income of £05, in7 per year. AVitb nil tbo enormouK losses tbo 
Comjniny bad been able to declare large dindonds to Ibc 
imbscribers of (be India Slock, and bonce the Eastern adven- 
tures were growing very ])o])ular among ibc Englisb people. 
I( was rigblly .slaletl by tbe Com))any tbat Ibo Slocl- which had 
(tlrcnd;/ reUtrued from thr Kart Indies had “ made somewhat 
more than /tre and a half of one towards charges”^ 

Tbe above-men(ioj\ed sum of more tbnn 2 million pounds 
was estimaled to be realised tip to November, 1G21, by tbe 
sale of imports, yet there was a large stock remaining out of 
£9112,802 .«ent to tbe Indies. Twen<y-five .skips were yet in 
India or on tlu'ir bomeward passage laden with Eastern goods, 
and were tbus sure to .swell tbo profits of tbe Company to the 
very large sum of 5 million pounds. Tins est imatc bad already 
been confirmed by Mr. Mun in bis " Discourse of Trade from 
England unto (be East Indies,” who calculated the invest- 
ments and profits of tbe Company in (be first nineteen years 
and a balf as given in tbe note below.- On a comparison of 
tbe years ltill-21 with lCOO-10, tbe rajiid development of 
trade becomes self-evident.^ 'I'lie bidlion .sent out in the 

' “'I'lio JIi M'-oji'! io I’rovi' I lint llis 11.1. Irndr )■' n nic.'ins to bring Trcastiro 


info ihii Kingiidinc." Home Vol. 30, j>. .'i.'i. 

* Voluinc of 'ronile with the Mi'll linlie'i : — r 

Money in foreign coin exported . . . .S-fS.OOO 

Mngliih niul foreign goo'll cxporUsl . . 232,251; 


Tolnl in inonpyi' nn<l w nren . . . 810,370 

Iinport'Ml into Mnglnnd : — ■ £ 

t'o't of good'! ...... 350,255 

Sale value of good.i ..... 1,01-1,000 


Boiidc-i the'e, then* were to lie returned from the Indies, after alloiring 
a lo'.'; of about £S-l.oeo on the remaining inve-tment. goods worth £-100,000. 
Thi" pum could lx* e.xpected to bring 2150 thou'and pounds mdro into the 
Comp.iny’.s cofTers. Jr. olhrr ironic, i'S-lO.STO Priif (o (ke India icoutd kaie 
brought £-1.000,000, or nbuut /ire tiwi».» Iht nrSunl inralmrnt. If was also stated 
that the value of the (’omp.my’s joint projierty wn.s £-100,000. JIun further 
aflirmcd that their trade gave employment to 10,000 ton-s of shipping, 
2500 seamen, 500 ship-carjx'uterH, and 120 factories in India. Purchas, 
E. S.. V, pp 2S7-S. 

’ Calendar of Slate I’ajwrs, Vol. 1022-21, p. 09, rojircsents the above 
account to c.vtcnd to July, 1620. 
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second decade amounts to £494,659, against £119,202 of tFe 
first, goods to £267,538, against £51,673, and tlie total export 
to £762,197, as against £170,875. The three quantities hear, 
roughly speaking, a ratio of 4 : 1 ; 5 : 1 ; and 4| ; 1. 

It is evident that the export trade during the second decade 
grew to he more thanfourJoU as compared to the first ten years. 

The change in the volume and character of the Eastern imports 
into England during the second decade will be visualised by 
two provisional invoices of goods sent home in the years 1614 
and 1621. The trade in calicoes was improving fast ; while 
in 1614 12,500 pieces were provided, in the latter year no less 
than 123,000 pieces were invoiced. Similarly, although in the 
former year the total value of goods to be provided was about 
£15,000, in 1619 it was worth 720,244 mamudies or about 
£36,000, taking the mamudi as equal to Is. Thus it was more 
than doubled as compared with 1614, and trebled in com- 
parison to 1610.^ 


* Tentative invoices of goods as were thought fit for England : — 


In IG14 £ 

Gumlac (tons 25) . . 800 

Indigo Scrkhej (tons 70) . 10,000 

Green ginger (tons 3) . 800 

Opium (tons 2) . . 100 

Carpets .... SOO 

Cotton yam . . . 500 


Calicoes of all sorts (tons 15) 2802 

The details of calicoes given in 
another consultation are as below : — 


4000 baftas of 
2000 „ 

2000 Semians 
2000 

1000 col. Semians 
1000 chintz 
200 sashes 
100 

73 ,, 

50 „ 


3s. per piece 
4s. 

6s. „ 

8s. „ 

18s. „ 

2s. Gd. „ 

6s. „ 

8s. 

10s. 

15s. , „ 

20s. „ 


12,50o pieces. 

Their value =£2,802 10s. 
Foster’s Letters, II, pp. 135-G, 


In 1621 

80.000 narrow baftas 2-'3s. per piece 

18.000 broad . „ 3-53. per piece 

5.000 Niccanees 

4.000 Semianees 

16.000 Duthes 

200 bales Biana Indigo 26 Rs, 

per maund 

9.000 maunds Scrkhej Indigo 10 Rs. 

per maund 
100 maunds Bengal sUk 4 ^ Rs. 

per seer 

Good store of gumlac, and “ hoped 
to furnish 2,000 maunds of pepper.” 

Included in the baftas are (1) 
calicoes of all sorts to be procured at 
Agra, Patna and their adjacent 
places, 20,000 pieces at IJRs. per 
piece ; (2) calicoes of Lahore and 
adjacent places, 20,000 pieces at 
1 J Rs. per piece. 

Fact. Rec. jSIisc., I, p. 113. 
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'I'o have a \ncw of tlio pxtcnl of tile Company's htsincss at 
Surat we fdioiild (alee iiiln cojisiderat ion (lie goods imported 
and exported from Surat to (heir factories at Unnlam and 
other places mitside Jjidia. In (he year 1019 (he total value, of 
goods shi]>])cd by (he Com}>any alone, besides a groat ainoimt 
carried by (Indr servants on their own account, was about 
^39,929, which was made tip as under':’ — 


0ml,* thiji}iri} lo thf Hinithu'artl, trorth . . 120,5:11 nwniudic?. 

(Coii'iKtinf; of varimin norta of clnlli, 
cotton wool, i.lccl, corn, cnunfrlci, Kn;;li‘ili 
iron, toys, knivci, lir.T^s ordnniice (or tlic 
Kitifr, ntid niiinrcl.) 

thq<l'-rt to thf }U-l Sen . . . (ia,ia,T mnmudicj. 

(('on*<iitine of c.ilicocs, iinli"o, piimtuc, 
liilisri o. liin!.in''.v’Iii'‘’ci, tnivet, lironl. 
clotli, (uvcJiiijj-piccci, !-\xiinl blnilc*.) 


], 

an 


(li-.tl* thipfyi! (ii l.'r.'ynH'l . . • . 

{('o!i'>i’<titw "( clotli'i. l>l(Snl.cl<)nf"i, in- 
iie„'o, itulijaeiliet, rnri>ct-i, vclliim. nml 
inrcliinciit. <|uilfs, >;(imlivc, inriiKric, 
v.TX, various jiriviotis (.tonci.) 


720,215 inninudic'i. 


Thu.s at (he clo.se of this decade the English were not onlv 
traading between England and the Indie.s,^ but h.td a groAving 
, re in (he siijijdy of Asiatic merchandise (o the .Soutlccni 
infot’. lYestern count rie.s of A-'-ia. I'he result of twenty ycalrs’ 
* 'e \vith the Indies w.ts summarised in a report^ by tlr^ 
wliercin it was jiointed out that the. King woul4 
000 per annum in his rtistoms and the kingdonj 
ncr annum through linving to buy spices from the' 
Imports, and above £100,000 for other commodities then 
Sv 1 p 7‘’^* from the E:is( Indies. In the end, it was also 
T! • I ' '* ibtit, if the trade were judiciously followed, goods 

ft loM of nhout £,<■ value of near £900,000 could be imported from 
Tlii*: Mim could ■i:,,,. 

Comp.vny'sr -‘dKS. , . . x a •' 

jvt the end of the second decade the Company s trade is 


' Eiip:. I'nctorii"!, Vol. lGlS-21, pp- 61-01. 

* In Jmumry, 1(121-2, tlie value of (he ctoclc nt Siimt 'vn-'' £170,000 to 
dfttc nnd £10,000 xv,ih to lie rxmt. About £20,000 j>cr annum xvns employed 
ftt Surnt. Court Ilk., V>. p. 311. 

’ Calendar, Vol. 1017-20, Sect. 1025, 
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mirrored iji the quantities of tlreix various imports vrith. their 
average prices in India and England as stated in their docu- 
ment entitled, “ The Reasons to Prove that the E.I. trade is 
a means to bring Treasure into this Eingdome.” 


Quantities Imported. 

Prices hr the Indies. 

Prices in England. 

2,500,000 Its. 

of Pepper 

2d. (Mun=24d.) 

20d. 

150,000 „ 

Cloves 

9d. 

6s. 

150,000 „ 

Ktttmegs 

3d. (Mun= 4d.) 

Gs. 6d. (Mun=2s. 6d.) 

50;000 

Maces 

8d. 

Gs. 

200,000 „ 

Indigo 

13d. tMnn= 14d.) 

5s. 

107,140 „ 

China raw silk 

78. 

20s. 

50,000 Pieces Calicoes 

7 s. 

20s. 


The total prime cost being about £100,000 against £494,223 
estimated to be reahsed at the Company’s sales in England, 
it was rightly asserted that the sum of £394,223 was annually 
advanced towards the general stock of the kingdom, and that 
England saved £70,000 or more per year in the price only of 
spices and indigo by buying them from the E.I. Company.^ 

Third, Decade. The rapid strides made in the first four years 
of the third decade, in spite of the inhuman tortures of the 
Dutch intended to oust the English from the spice trade, will 
be evident from an account^ presented hij the Company to 
Parliament in 1624. It shows that from the 25th March, 1620, 
to the 25th March, 1624, the exports in bullion and goods 
amounted to a total of £264,516 for four years, or £66,129 
per year. 

The imports for the like period were sold for £1,255,444 
(including the sum recovered from the Dutch for the losses 
sustained in India), giving an average of £313,861 per annum. 
In other words, the average of these four years in exports 
showed an advance of 50 per cent over the average of the first 
tiventy-one years, but in imports there was the sudden 
increase of 329 per cent due to the return of several ships laden 
with %'aluable cargoes. Over and above these returns, it was 
pointed out that the Company had twenty-four ships and 

’ Homeilisoellatieons, VoL 39, p. S6; cL Malraes’ Centre of Commerce! 
p. 109, and “ The Golden Fleece.” 

^ Calendar, Vol. 1622-24, p. 302. 
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niCTcImndiHc to ilic value of 8 or £900,000 at the least in the 

Indies. (Joncerning the atrenglli and ^vea!t!l vdiicli the East 
India trade brought to the Kingdom, it was stated^ that it 
rvould maintain 10,000 tons of sliip])ing, and employ 2500 
marijier.H and as many artisans; that the Company were 
supj)lying East India commodities for a quarter of the price 
luTcto paid in Turlrey and Lisbon ; tliat jiepper alone of the 
value of £200,000 was imported into England last year, ninc- 
tenths of wliieh was already exported ; and that it would in 
flit ur<' bring £50,000 yearly into the King's customs. 

Altliough this gives an exaggerated view of the volume and 
importance of the lilasicrn trade, j’et there is no doubtthat the 
(7)mpany was in a flouri.«hing condition, notwithstanding the 
heavy Io.‘;se.s sustained by the .sinking and capture of several 
ve.s'.sels. As to tig! nature of the imj)orls, we are informed by 
t he Comp.'iny tliat the twelve .«hi])s which returned to England 
out of the t.wenfy-.six despatched during the.se four years, 
hroiight jicjiper, cloves, njace, nutmeg.s, indigo, calicoes, 
dnig.s, ('’liina and 1’er.sian silk. The lust commodity inqiorlcd 
in the last t wo years alone was vabu'd at £190,000 in England." 
AJinut onoihird aj //le.vc (jowls ira.s t/;e;i consumal in the countri/ 
and the rest exported to the Continent. J'his trade, uas even now 
so Uierative that imported ejoods produced four times as 7nuch as 
their orifjiual price in the Indies a'jainst five times in the previous 
pears. From tlu' year-to-year view of the Comjinny’s c.xports 
and sbipjiing in the first twenty -three years, it appears that 
there was* .sent out in money £703, .'500 and in goods £351,200, 
or on the average £18,000 ))er annum. 

Richard "Wylde give.s an abstract of all the di.sbursemcnts 
of the Company in India, what they .sent out every year, as 
also what returns they liad thence, for the next .six years from 
1021 to 1029, during wliicli he was himself in India. Since 
hi.s account is the only one available for .showing the method 
and relative imjiortance of trade in the various centres of the 
Indies, it has beeji given in a convenient form in Appendix B. 

1 Calendar, ^'ol. lC22-"4, p. a.SO. 

5 Calendar, Vol. 1022-24, p. 207 ; 10th April, 1024. 
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Here the main xcsviits to be deduced {toiu bis account are 
lepresented in a tabulax form : — 


The Gorajiany’s Trade driving 1624-9. 

Money and goods sent from England to Surat^ . 

„ „ „ Eastern factories to Surat . 


£ 

. 375,755 
. 43,980 


Total stock available during 1624-9 at Surat 


419,735 


Out of this sum was sent in money and goods to 

Persia , . £59,412 or 14 per cent of the whole 

Bantam . £49,147 or 111 „ „ 

Mocha . . £13,495 or 4 ,, „ 

And was paid in customs at Surat . £32,823 or 75 per cent of the whole 
Left for investment for England . 137,991 or 325 „ ,> 

All kinds of expenses in the East . 126,867 or 30 ,, „ 


In other words, the whole business of the Company was 
centred in Surat. The President of the Surat factory directed 
the mercantile operations of all other places where Englishmen 
had settled donm for trade. To the Southern, Persian and 
Red Sea trades together was allocated 29| per cent of the 
whole stock available at Surat, besides the sums directly sent 
to Bantam from England, and 30 per cent was spent in main- 
taining the various establishments in the Indies, while the 
customs paid at Surat amounted to about 8 per cent. Then 
one-third of all the moneys and goods received could be 
invested in Indian merchandise intended for England. T aking 
into consideration the Indian goods sent out to Bantam, 
Mocha, Persia on one side, and the moneys spent in main- 
taining factories in those three regions on the other, it can he 
safely asserted that three-quarters of the exports of the Company 
v)ere spent on Indian soil during that period. 

The extent of the English trade at Surat can be roughly 
estimated from the customs paid there. The rate being 
21- per cent on the average, both on exports and imports, they 
must have passed goods and bullion worth about £1,312-, 920 

‘ Tlic cargoes sent out — known values only , . , £338,040 

Jfoncy and goods brought into Surat .... 419,736 
Jloney and goods sent to outside factories . . . 122,054 

Add the unknown cost of the cargoes of the William and 

the BfMSing— unknown sum plus .... £880,429 
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orliiiK during liio.sc nix yonrs. It ineiins iliiit the approximate 
value of the JCiujlish trade at Sural in thane years could be placed 
at £220, 000 per annum at the least. ^ 

'J’o Klim uj), (lie (olul exjioiis of tlio third decade, both in 
money and merelmndifio, amounted to more than £1,004,000 
agaiuKt £700,000 in the aecond and £171,000 aterling in the 
find, (iiUK allowing nn advance of 40 per cent on the necond 
derennimn. 

The value of imjiorls cannot be definitely stated, since we 
are given their ]nime cost in sonic years and their sale values 
in oflK'rs. However, \vc know that the imported goods were 
exjiected to produce, in England three to four times their 
original cost at the least, and that £1,197,000 exported from 
England had jiroduced £0,2GO,O0fi of imports in twenty years, 
(hileiilating on thi.s basis and adding up (he available data, we 
find that the Company would have realised about 21 million 
■pnunds at their sales duriny the third decade, 

It has been seen how, at the dawn of the third decade, the 
afTairs of the Comjiany lay' “ a-bleeding.” It is better to 
recall (hat serie.s of events wliieh made it almost irnpotisiblc 
for the Company t-o maintain its existence. The thrilling 
tragedy of ihe nia.ssacrc of the English at Amboyna ; the 
capture of several sliijis by the Dutch ; the loss of about 2 
millions on various occasions through the ho.stility of the 
same : the withdrawal of the English factories from all the 
places, except Bantam, of the Spice Islands; the exclusion 
of the English from China, .lapan, Siam trades; little or no 
support from the Government ; their indebtedness to the 
amount of £200,000 at' home, and lastly' the dislocation of 
trade duo to wars begun by the Mogul against the Idngs of 
Bijapur and Golcondah — all these adverse circumstances 
conspired to place the Company' in a prccarioiis position. It 
is amusing to read that they' entertained serious thoughts of 
withdrawing from India and of finally closing doTO their 

' The nbovo-nicntionsd mim rcj)rc=cnt.s the vnlue of tlie total bu-sincss 
hnnJlcU by the (.’ompany at Surat : that i«, briidf'J tlio gooil.<i provided for 
England, it inclndcs invcstmcnla for other factories in tlio southcra and 
western parts of Asia. 
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afiairs. The miprofitable prospect of the Company’s trade is 
reflected by the fact that in 1628 their £100 stock had fallen 
20 per cent. That is, it was worth no more than £80, 
whereas they had formerly divided two and three for one. 

Fourth Decade. The acute distress, instead of coming to an 
end, was rather aggravated by circumstances which were out 
of the control of the Company. Their business “ grew every 
day less and less.” The fatal competition of the Couxteen 
Association, their plundering cruises in India and the conse- 
quent stoppage of the Company’s trade at Surat ; and, lastly, 
the forcible purchase of pepper by the King accentuated the 
Company’s difficulties. Then in India there was a universal 
dearth and scarcity of all things. Indian commodities were 
selling at double their usual rates, while English and other 
European goods had a sharp fall in their prices, being “ in 
general disesteem.” The despatches of those years are full of 
accounts regarding the severity of famine in India. lYe learn 
that thirty thousand people had died at Surat alone. One 
could hardly see any living persons “ where heretofore were 
thousands of sound people. Dead bodies were lying on the 
highways, there being no one to bury or bum them.” Peter 
llimdy, who was an eye-witness of the harrowing distress of 
the people, has recorded a realistic account of this great and 
universal calamity.^ 

The evil consequences of the rise in prices and the financial 
distress were somewhat neutralised by several circumstances. 
The Company had succeeded in securing the coastal trade of 
India ; the trade in Persian silk was greatly improved ; the 
Gombroon customs very much relieved the tension; the 
opening up of commercial relations with Orissa, Bengal and 
Sind gave new opportunities for procuring cheaper com- 
modities ; while the war between the Dutch and Portuguese 
and the Goa Convention of 163i transferred a large part of the 
carrying trade controlled by those nations into the hands of 
the English. 

— PP* “28, 342 ; Peter Muady 

F 
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TJu! volume' uiul vahui of imporlK into England during the 
fourth decade cannot be exactly asc('ri.ained on account of the 
lack of necesaary material. The charact or of the import trade 
did not difler during Ihia period, only the Kupplics from 
IVraia, Coromandel and Bengal grew more in quantity. An 
idea of the principal impoiin can be liad from the tlncc 
invoice.a of Keparate aliip"; from ](!G() to ICdO given in the note 
below.^ 

Tlie exporl.a by the Com])any alone during this decade, so 
far as the author has been able to trace them in the various 
records at the India Oflice, amounted to more than £717,000 
.sterling. There is no information regarding the value of 
merchandise sent out to the Indie.s in the year 1G31. nor could 
the invoices of the cargoe.s of six .ships be found. On making 
allowaiu'c for the.se two massing items and adding the moneys 
and goods exjKjrted by the C'ourtcen Comjtany in more than 
twelve .shifis, it will be evident that not more than £900,000 
ill all could be said to lin ve been c.xported to the En.st in these 
ten years,* The <lej)Tc<ision in the Coinpaui/s husincss is 
mirrored in thejart that the annual averarje of £100,000 oj the 
'prcccdimj decade Jell dotrn to £75,000 during this. In their 
returns, too, the Company seriously suflcrcd from the piracies, 
rivalry and comjietition of the Courtecn Association, 

Fifth Decade. The depression of the Company's affairs was 
aggravated by new causes during this period. After the 
termination of hostilities at the conclusion of a treaty of peace 
. hebveen the Dutch and Porfuguc.se, tlie English lost their 


' t’.imo ijf the Chtrltr 
April ll!, laSO. 


VarpiKH (it till' 
Hrlonr.ntion niul 
Difcmrry, KUll. 
rnfi 

•I.K) fiirtllt'i 
fi!!' li.'ile't 


flotli -I'i!.' Imlci 

Jiidisi) M'S clmrlrt 

SaltfH'Ue e!l7 „ 

Siicnr ‘IW ,, — 

SilU, IVmin ISO bMci l,-|O0 halcn 

Colton yarn Hia „ 'JCO „ 

Wool cotton ‘.22 „ — 

PopiK-r, bales 201.S .’iir.,48t lbs. .S.-WU maunds 

Marine Itecorrls Mi-.c., ; Kng. I'actorics, \'oI. I(i30-isy, p. 127. 

’ App. C to this chapter. 


Carflo oi the 
II. Mary, lO.'tO. 

COI 

1,080 hales 
.•131 „ 

50 bnfts 
353 bales 
.327 „ 

15 „ 

1 ,805 cwts. 
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control ia the supply of Oriental vrareS^^5^tlie"Pi}rtugugs^ 
ports, and their share in the carrying trade from port to port 
■was also much diminished by the rene'wed competition of 
other rivals. There ■was also a great paralysis of trade on the 
Coromandel coast, caused by the wars, first, between the 
Vijyanagar king and his vassals and then between him and 
the neighbouring states of Bijapur and Golcondah. To the 
ravages of war were added the -unbearable misery and sufiering 
caused by a -widespread famine, due to the wars on the 
eastern coast and to drought and inundations at Surat and 
many other inland places. In short, industry and trade in 
India were very much crippled in those years. Then came the 
commlsion in England caused by the civil strife. .It could not 
but have a prejudicial effect upon the Company's trade. 
A serious blow was given to the trade in Persian silk. “ The 
rigid and austere manners of the Republicans had rendered 
silks less an article in demand than imder the polished manners 
of a court.” Then the “ tragicall storye of the king’s behead- 
inge ” threatened the loss of the Gk»mbroon customs. Again, 
the Dutch captured an Engli.sh ship laden with pepper and 
refused to give any compensation, because ” the English were 
traitors and had no king.” The Dutch reports about the 
English in 1612 and 1644 show that they were not doing much 
in the way of business. The Portuguese at St. Thome were 
described as poor as church mice.^ In fact, the business of the 
English was so much depressed that it was^ a matter of Surprise 
to the Dutch in 1646 that the English meant to continue in the 
Indies. An English factor’s report^ in January, 1642, can be 
taken as truly reflecting the state of affairs in India. The 
Danes “ derived poore feint trade, not worth mentioning,” 
but the Dutch flourished abundantly and were very fort-unate 
in their undertakings. In short, insufficient capital, civil tmr, 
active competiiion of interlopers, the loss of two ships laden with 
£55,000 in money and goods, rear and famine in India and the 

* Dutch Records, VoL XIII, doc. 411, Feb. 17, 164?.. 

= Dutch Records, Vol. XIV, doc. 4.70. 

= Bug. Factories, Vol. 1642-45, p. 22. 
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revived cmipclilioii of other European mlions in (he East, can 
he named as the principal cames of the growing depression of (he 
Conipant/'s business durhig the fifth dccjtdc. 

Comparo (he followin'; note of the Directors to their Surat 
factory in lOM. 

As regards shipping to be sent home, “ wee desire but one 
sliijt to be rcl limed uk 3'early, for tliese reasojLS : first, because 
v.'e luid ratlier liavo small retunics and a stock left in the 
country to bee profit ably employed and take off all the interest 
then to have large returns and rcmainc indebted ; secondly, 
uimundance of E.I. commodities make them discstcemed and 
undervalued; thirdly, our markets here being dead and 
quantit\' of E.I, goods coming will make them be sold farre 
under value. 

Hence, the annual jjrovi.^ion at Surat was to be limited to 
the followijig quantities ; — 


l»slion’ Iiulifo 
Ciri)i!ri „ . 

CiiilnniDe. 
C’.ilirWi. tuinnw 
„ lirontl 
(VtOiji vjira 
Cardiimiini'* . 
Tin.-al) . 


mo f.-irillM 
•!00 clitirifS 
noo 

I.V!) biles !-• 00,000 pieces 
.'V»bab-s. 8,0(KJ piecci 
100 b.-iles 
■SO bncii 
.V» tlujij)cr» 

•10 


Considering the general diqiression in tlie trade with the 
Indies, it is nothing short of a surprise to. learn that the 
Conqiany’s exports in bullion and merchandise amounted to 
more than £810,000 st«*rling for the.se ten years. Making 
allowance for the goods sent in the r’cars of 1 GIG and 1G19, and 
adding the sums e.xported by the Courtcen Company in their 
twelve ships, we can .safelv assert, that the total amount of 
British exports to the Indies during the fifth decade was 
decidedly more than that of the jircviotis ten j'cars. The 
annual avcr.igc for all exports during this decade can be put 
at £95,000 against £90,000 of the former. 

‘ Tnetory Itccord.", Min.-. lU, j)p. 1-H-O. Ct. till- invoice of the Ar.ldopi 
in Sf.irine Misc., IV, doc 17. 
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Daring the next seven years the Company’s business Tvas 
practically reduced to nothing, first on account of the Anglo- 
Dutch "lYar and then hy the Protector’s declaration of leaving 
the navigation and commerce to the Indies free and open to 
all for tlnee years. The exports of the Company from 1651 to 
1656 totalled about £129,000 in seventeen ships and vanished 
altogether in the next year of 1657. The deficiency was, 
however, more than made up by the large amount of private 
shipping despatched in the three years of open trade, 
Althou^ the amount of tonnage and exports sent by these 
separate adventurers is nowhere traceable in' the Kecords of 
the Company, there is little doubt as to their great volume 
when we remember that no less than thirty-eight ships were 
employed for the purpose, that the prices of Indian produce 
were raised from 40 to 50 per cent, and those of English 
produce and manufactures were lowered in an equal propor- 
tion in the Indian markets by the keen competition -of the 
numerous adventurers. 

The whole English export trade with the Indies from 1601 
to 1650 can now be roughly measured by the following 
decemiial totals ; — 


Decades. 

ICOI-IGIO 

1011-1620 

1621-1630 

1C31-I&10 


1611-1650 


Exports. 

Known quantiiiis. 
Thousand pounds. 
171 
760 
1,064 
717 


816 


Assumed vtdues- 
Thousand pounds 
None 


20 Co.’s 
50 

100 Courteen’s 
30 Co.’s 
100 


3,528 300 


It is obvious that four million pounds were approximately 
exported from England during the first fifty years of Anglo- 
Indian relations. How much of this sum was actually con- 
sumed in Lidia and what amoimts were appropriated hy 
Persia and the Spice Islands will permanently remain shrouded 
in mystery. If the conclusions arrived at from the returns of 
the years 1624-9 were to be applied to the whole period of 
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fifty y(‘urfi, llion it timild appear that three-quarters of the total 
exports irere spent in Jndia. 'I’lio Hcitiiil voluirto of trade must 
have been liirg<'r iliaii is tdiowji l)y I!! ,000,000. AVc ouglit 
to mid the t'ompany’s iiieonie from tlie customs of Gombroon, 
the large miins earni'd by 3‘jngli.“lii)\on in Iluar Asiatic com- 
jneree, and the earrjdng trade from port to port in India or 
bet ween India and other countries, as well as the 100 per cent 
pn)fits u'iiially made by the sale of Nnglisli merchandise in the 
Fast. In such a case the average money available for 
investment, in goods for iOngland and for expenses of the 
tipheej* of the faclorie.H will i)c about £100,000 per amuim 
during these fifty years. 
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{Continued) 

The Twelve Voyages. A genexal review of the E.I. Company’s 
resources and profits nill help to throw a sidelight on the 
volume and extent of their commercial operations, and reveal 
to us the grave difiiculties and discouragements against which 
that corporation continuously struggled to build up a rich 
trade ^vith the East. In virtue of their charter, the 
merchants of London subscribed a stock of £57,473 in 1600 for 
the first voyage, which being carried over into the second 
voyage by an additional subscription was made up to 
£128,823.^ The two accoimts were amalgamated into one, and 


1 Slacpherson, Macgregor, llilbum, Wisset and others who have borrowed 
from these authors, state £72,000 the subscribed capital of the first voyage 
and £000,442 for the second. I have adopted the figures of Sambrooke who, 
as an accountant of the Company, surely had more reliable information than ' 
any other later writer can claim. 


Capital of the Voyages in 
Sambrooke’s Report of 1654. 
Ist voyage \ 


2nd 
. 3rd 
4th 
5th 
Cth 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 


/ 


128,823 

53,500 

(a) 33,000 
13,700 
80,163 
16,634 
55,948 
19,614 
46,092 

(b) 25% from the 3rd 

7,142 


Profit. 

95% (Same in Mill and Bruce) 
234% 

Complete loss (Jlili gives £13,700) 


121/16/4% 
218% 
2117o 
160% 


(Mill calls it 5tb, and states 
capital £82,000) 


220 % 

133/18/4 (Mill 

Home Misc., Vol. 40, p. 34. Cf. Marine Misc., IV. 
(a) The sum was spent as below : — 


pun calls them Cth and 7th 
voyages — capital £147,936) 


calls it 8tb voyage, 
capital £7,200) 


£14,600 m shipping and victuals ; £3,400 in goods and 
£15,000 in money. Home Misc., Vol. 39, 

(The loss of both ships made the fourth voyage the most unfortunate 
venture in the early history of the Company. A dividend of 3s. Cd. in the 
pound was declared, and in Nor., 1613, the stock in the Indies was valued 
at 28,000 Bials. C. Minutes, 2A.) 


(b) £10,669 was the capital according to Scott, 
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lift jirofit (livillod in flio form of Eastorn commodities on 
f Ilf first (,wo voynofs liasLceji cnlcn.lafcd nf !)5 percent.. 

1 lifM; wfrf followfd i)y tmi inore voyiife.s, whieli wore 
nmicrt.'ilcfii mi the ha-.iHof in<li’j)m.i(lfiit .si ock-s for almost each 
\oyafji'. i Ilia .sy.sffjii gave ri.sc^ to many inconveniences and 
fjiiarri'Is, enlianced priee.s ai.vl multiplied expenses. At 
ei-rlain jilaccs there wen; Moparate factorio.s for several 
aceoniits, ea<di endeavouring; to prefer the interest of their 
<!!■;( inef employers. Tlndr dlifTe'renees grew to such n pitch 
that the factor.! h.'came erlemies one ngain.st the other, and 
thus caii.^ed a " gn'at dislurhanee to the henefitt of the 
trade.'' 


Joint Slocks, 'J'o pnivent tlic.se in the future, the ndvon- 
turer-i resolved thene.ndve.s info a Joint Stock, rai.sing a 
.suh«eripfion' of iff, d, (191, the employment of which nlti- 
mat<'ly produced ';lie very fair and encouraging profit of 
S7| je-r cent on -the original stock. In the year 1017, the 
p-riod of fon^ years t<t which the trade of the First Joint 
Stock was Iv.mited having expired, the Second Joint Stock 
arose froK^, jv Kuhscrii>lion of near £1.000,000. During the 
from 1017 to 1028 the adventurers .sent fifty-' 
seven of 20,090 Ions' hcsiibs pi}imcrs~ with £l,l'ly,412 In 
mo5r,,>y and goods, and it raised£289,013in tlieindic.s. \ctthis 
roved to he the most unfortunate adventure undertaken by 
the Conipnnv. From an account pre.servcd in (he Home 
Miscellaneous, Vol. 39, on (he suecc.ss of the Second Joint 
Stock, it appears (hat. it .sutfered an incxprc-ssiblc financial 
loss on account of its continued hostilities with the Dutch and 
(he Portuguese in defending it.s spice trade and in wresting 
the Red Sea and Persian tradc.s from the Portuguese. It was 
again and again prolonged np to 1031 without ever raising a 
new snb.s'criplion during tho.se years. In 1028, on the failure 
of the attempt to rai.se .sul).scription.s for (he Second or Third 
Joint Stock, the .sjutcin of calling in .special subscriptions for 


• Tills amount i-s le-'s tlinn whnl Ii.i-h been given in Cliaptei IT. This 
difference is to bo found in tlio Records. 

* Sco our Shipping List ond Apjicndix B to Chapter IX. 
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particular voyages to Surat and Persia vras begun — £130,000 
and £150,000 were readily subscribed for tbe first and second 
adventures. I^Tiile very large profits vrere distributed among 
tbe proprietors of these particular voyages, no more than 
per cent nominal dividends vrere declared for all the 
moneys that had been contributed by the capitalists of 
England for the Second Joint Stock.^ 

The Third Joint Stock, vrith remains brought over from the 
Second and an additional subscription, made up a capital of 
£420,700 in all. It was a little more fortunate than the 
preceding adventure, because in spite of the loss of the Jonas 
and the Jeicd, and of the great charges in India and England 
for financing the trade with large sums borrowed at a high 
interest, the adventurers could obtain an advance of 35 per 
cent on their eleven years’ investment. The afihirs of the 
Company were in such a desperate condition that no general 
subscription could be raised. But realising that something 
ought to be “ done to support and uphold the E.I. trade, as, 
if this year is passed over, the trade may pass ofE so as never to 
he again revived,” some adventuiefs opened a subscription for 
a particular stock. This First General Voyage began in 
October, 1641, with a subscribed capital of £105, OOO.'^ It was 
agreed to pay the proprietors of the Third Joint Stock 1 per 
cent in heu of all charges at home and 6 per cent on the invoice 
cost of their goods for the seiudce of factories, warehouses and 
small shipping in India.® This voyage was crowned with 
great success, as the adventurers could make a profit of 121 per 
cent. 

This particular voyage was followed by the Fourth Joint 


Profit. 

£125,000 to £140,000 60% 

£150,000 80% 

£100,000 40% 

hM £67,000 against the above-mentioned sum taken from 

^2, p. 51. See also O.C. 1791, and C. 3Iin. 1650-54, 
p. ^oy., ^ 

’ Coort Bk., 18, pp. 40, 83. 


1st Persian Voyage 
2nd Persian Voyage 
3rd Persian Voyage 



? t iMHumirmi m\m in its iktancy 

« )if<iiii}i(il rapital of X]04,540. As tlic Fii-st 
*k:, r.)f chiwl it-: nrooiiiit in 1048, tlic two siocks ran 

vs!-' In- lot MV vi'af-**' Tlw lulvoituTers of tlio former 
.to-l; w. r.- foHsin.Ue in realising u jirofit of 121 per cent, but 
.b-in; e! niggling with munerouB (liOriculties was 
fir.jv.’i'ig a bi'ing ronrern. 

To iiih' ov!'r <lw financial cinbarraasinent, the Second 
fb-g' nil loyage wassfartml in 1017 for ii year with a paid-up 
-ul. rn'pd'nnof Tlieprojirielors of this stock, too, 

to allow flic I »«<! 0 j)cr cent for oliargcs at home and 
in India to the Joint Stock.- Without- Ijeing fettered to any 
(.th.T liabilitie.s they couhl finally got a large return of 
17.1! jwr renf , w-'iilo (ho I’ourfh Joint Stock could hardly fight 
ag.iin'-t (ho misfori unos of (ho civil war, depressed markets, the 
p.sves of (heir two ships, the high rates of interc.st paid bn loans 
nwun’d til Inditi and England, the consumption of available 
money in scjiarato voyages, the Iceon competition of the 
(Vuirieen Company and the nnjiaid debt for saltpetre by the 
State. As a!! these eniises Imd cons)>ired to exceptionally 
depress the afiairs of the sloek, a new subscription of about 
X200,000^ was raisi'd in IG.oO under the name of the United 
Joint Stock to continue until midsummer, IG.oS.'* As the 
Joint Slock had no more trade in India in 1G53 and was only 
w.ailing to realise its estate and transfer it to the United Stock, 
the duty of coufimiing the Eastern trade devolved upon the 
«lmreholder.s of the latter. No dividends could he declared on 
(he moneys inve.sted in the I'ourth Joint Stock, though the 
Third had a division of 25 ])er cent in 1G.53 and an xmknovvn 
sum in the same year, being subsequently followed by .a 
further profit of 1G,| per cent in 1G51. No further information 
on the profits of tlic Fourth and the United Stocks can be 
traced in the Eccords, but it is certain that their depression 

> Court lit:., 22, pp. 4, 3r., 72. 

- Court- Bl; , 22, p. 30. 

’ According to ttio Murine MUc., 1, doc. i, tlic pubwrilicd Bum ^ras 
£112,000 out of £300,000 projiosed. But Mnegregor f-tates fl.SV.OOO. Com. 
St-itiiticfl, IV, 323. 

* Court Bk., 20, p. 474. 
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must lave been accentuated by tbe Eastern trade being thrown 
open on tbe termination of tbe iVnglo-Dutcb War. On tbe 
contrary, account ought to be taken of tbe large sum of 
£85,000 received in 1655 from tbe Dutch in compensation for 
tbe manifold injuries sustained from them by tbe Engbsb 
Company, as also of another moderate sum of £20,000 
obtained by tbe owners of tbe two stocks from their succes- 
sors as tbe price of their estates in tbe East A 


Tbe Dutch and English Trades Compared 

As a contrast to the preceding account, a view of the Dutch 
trade with tbe East will he very interesting for comparative 
purposes. That tbe Dutch business was very much thriving 
in India even in tbe first quarter of tbe seventeenth century, 
will be seen from tbe detailed- invoice of money and merchan- 
dise demanded for tbe Surat factory by its President, V. d. 
Broocke, in December, 1622. He required about £30,000 in 
silver and gold and more than 100,000 pounds weight of 
valuable goods, exclusive of pepper, to be sold at Surat. 
While tbe English trade with tbe East steadily languished, 
tbe Dutch trade grew apace in subsequent years. The ever- 
increasing volume of their business is clearly evident from tbe 
total invoiced prices of tbe goods and tbe number of ships sent 
out of tbe Indies to Holland. 


Years. 

Ships. 

. Total Value 

Annnal Average 

(in thousand florins). 

1599-1620 

112 

18,477 

880 

1621-1630 

72 

15,387 

1,538 

1631-1640 

75 

21,526 ■ 

2,152 

1641-1050 

93 


2,555 

I651-IC60 

103 

20,822 

2,682 


In other words, IloUand received shi'ps per annum 
from the East durimj those sixly-one years against three ships 


> Scott pves so per cent profit, though it appears that the dividend in 
money vras GO per cent only. His statement that 50 per cent in pepper was 
mvjcled on two occasions is incorrect. Court Bk., 20, pp, 70, 271 ; 21 p 8 
170 per «nt had been dividend up to Jlarch, 1658, anditWim exacted that 
further distnbutions of 35 per cent -would be made. Court Bk., 30 p. 316 
- See Appendix A to this chapter. ’ ^ 
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ttnnuaU;/ arriving in lUnghwl (hrhuj thnl pcrtocl Moreover, 
\v)iil<> (he Diifclt itniiorls cof>{ on (he iiverngc less than a' 
million ilorins jkt jinniim during the first fourteen years, and 
the average remained prefty lorv up to 1020 by reason of the 
inces'^anf wars with tlic Portuguese, the English and the 
inhabitants of (lie Spice Islands, they steadily rose to more 
than 2^ million florins pe,- or in the ’sixties, showang that 
in this decade the annual i npons liud trebled as compared to 
the annual avi'rage of tin first twenty-one years. During 
these si.xly-one years tlir total invoierd value of all the goods 
sent tn Kurnpr iras £0,FbO,000 — a fairly large sum for those 
(lava.’ 

It has been seen that in lilty-nown years tlie Engbsh 
e.xported rmmt ,C.'l,8Gb,000in money and mercliandise, without 
talcing a.iy .account of the large amounts sent out to the East 
in the three years of open trade. 'J'his sum can bo tahen to 
rejirl'sent (heir invoice.>; of goods itnjioried from the East, as 
tite ('barges of factories and otlier establishments would have 
/>een defrayed by the earnings from (heir .Asiatic commerce, 
the profits on tlu; Engli'^h merehnndisc sold in the East, the 
freights rcali'-ed in the carrying trade and the customs of 
(lomhroon. Even allowing £828,000 jdiis flic exports of 
lGbl-7 by numerous KngbMi adventurers more for c.xpejL^cs, 
it is iinliicely that, tbc aggregate value of merchandise imported 
by the Englisli up to lOrj? could f;dl far below three million, 
pounds sterling. One can be positively certain on the basis 
of the preceding data that after fighting against odds and 
experiencing the worst periods of depression, Englishmen spent 
no more than a fliird part of tlic treasure spent by their rich 
and prosjieroii.s Diitcli rivals in the East. 

The secret of the c-xtraordiiiary Dutcli .success and prosper- 
ity lies intlu'ir nionojioly of .spice.sand drugs produced in the 
Soiifliern Islands, ns well ns in llie juirchase of Cliincsc goods 
at very cheap rates, 'i’lic prime cost of their imported 
merchandise was incomparably small, and the selling prices 
were o.xccssivcly liigb. Ilcncc, in comparison to the Engh'sh 
* Eleven llorim have been taken equal to £1. 
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Company, the piofife of tlxe Dutch ontheix Eastern adventures 
were nothing short of the fahulous. Except for the decade 
1621-30, during -which only 82 per cent profit^ was divided, the 
annual average of their net profit for the remaining years 
varied from 20 to 25 per cent on their capital stock ! Not- 
withstanding the innumerable obstacles in establishing their 
trade and in planting colonies, to which the English had 
wellnigh succumbed, the -proprietors of the Dutch stock were 
given 1,106 per cent on their capital in 56 -years ! 

Private Ikade. Over and above the English Company’s 
trade we ought to take a summary view of the business carried 
on by Englishmen in their private capacity in and -with the East, 
as it win greatly help us to understand the real volmne of the 
business controlled by the English nation and the later 
developments of their commerce with India. A long struggle 
broke out between the Company and their servants. The 
former were determined to thoroughly preserve their monopoly 
of trade with the East to themselves, but the latter, dis- 
regarding all orders of their masters, more and more indulged 
in the forbidden fruit by trading in the East itself as well as 
in the Eastern commodities imported into England. Thus the 
English factors and mariners, by curtailing the sphere of the 
Company’s operations, worked to the prejudice of their 
.masters in India as well as in England. Hence as eatly^ as 
1604 the prohibition to buy spices was extended to persons 
of aU ranks and ratings on the ships of the Second Voyage 
under Sir H. Middleton. Then a royal proclamation inhibit- 
ing the importation of pepper from foreign parts by any other 
persons than those of the East India Company was procured® 


* Years, 

Total Dividends. 

1605-1620 

3074 

1621-1630 

824 

1631-1640 

258^ 

1641-1650 

2571 

1651-1660 

200 


Total iu 50 years = 1,106 per cent on the capital. 
■ ^^oyage of Sir H. Middleton (HakL), p. 17. 

^ Calendar, I, sec. 466-70. 
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in I(>U9. Mr. Adam Dcnixm in oiu; dI Juk IcUer.s (1014) 
to tli<! K(.:irlinj' of jmvalo iradc by tlic factor.s of tlie 
./ouN A-. “ l)i'<auim' if, woidd apoil (>m])IoynifiitH in one place and 
aalch in t he ot her.'' Snprenu; etlorls were Hubsecpicnlly made 
to flioroiiftlily .‘<tij)pr(‘ss it, hut. tiiudly rcidi.sing the futility of 
ab.'ioltdcly prevtuiting |.ht« cnnv.s of t heir Khips from clandestine 
trade, wlieji even the eonunandera'- of fleets and captains of 
ahijes urn' c^ptrtlh/ ijuil/if of the breach of trirst, the Company 
aibnved tlieir.serv<int.‘;and theoflicers of their 8hip.s to trade on 
t heir fovji neeoi! jit in a b.*\v uniin])o'.vant articles of export and 
iiit])urt . and reserved to (ben).''<dve.. vbe right.s of exporting and 
iiiijMirtingjirineijial eoininoditicf. A eojnjdele list of the goods 
allowed to be exj>ort<'d njid imported by private merchants in 
1 0:11 is giveji in tin' Jiote li-low,®y<-1. it .should be observed that 
the .servants were not satisfied with thi.s indulgence. The 
corre.'-jtondeiire of the j/eriod i.s full of comjdaints’* from the 
Company on the violation of their monopoly. In spite of 
royal proclamations and their repealed prohibitory orders and 
.strim'cnt jmnisbm'-nt.s, the evil grew ajiace. Factors in India 
ulwaj'.s pb'aded the manifold diflicultie.s of detecting and. 
jireventing it. Ite.stricling ]>rivate trade in ppicc.s was 
described I)y factors as a Herculean labour ; while some years 
after, in IGbO, it wan again admitted that like “Adams 

’ I'fet'T’fl ly'^ltcrs, IJ, p. 118 . 

- Court 1!!;., p. 103— tlif oM vcter.ni C.aptn'm Martin Pring w.i8 
<-lisrge<l t^ilti c.arrying on private tratlo in 1031. 

’ A lilt of <j<t'rU. tilhwnl tn h( rxi'Orinl to IrAin in file year 1031 tvaa as 
nmler : — l'erp< tiia!ia'fi nii'I dra|>cry. jK-uter, fnflron, tvoollcn stockings and 

g. artern, rililnml ro'cs odeed vith gold Pace, beaver linta with gold and silver 

h. inds, felt hat'*, strong waten», knives. 8pniii”h le.athcr shoes, iron and 
lootcing.gl.Tv'cs. 

Tho ff'V/fr nllmr/d to hr lejjvirnrf from hidvi at thi-s time : — Long pepper, 
wliito I'ei)j>er, irhitr jomlrr fwjor, ntilinegs rind ginger preserved, tnita- 
botans, bp 7 oar stones, drugs of nil sort*, agate be.ad.s, blood stones, musk, 
aloes socotriim. niniK'rgres, enrjsetn of Perri.a and of Cambaya, quilts of sattin, 
f.affaty, priiite<l e.sllicoe.s, Iwiijamin, damask, sattins and tafiatie.s, quilts oi 
China embroidered witli gold, tpiilts of Pitaina cmbroiderotl with roK, 
galls, uonn sessls, ruijar aind’t, china di“lie.s and piislancs (he. porcelain) of 
all sorts. King’s Proclaniation of ITOl. U. Mu.scum; Kng. fact., \ol. 
1030-33, p. 27. 

‘ Cf. the Petition nnd Kenioiistriinee of the Oovernor and Comp.sny of 
Jlerchnntn requesting the stippreasion of Private Trade in 1041. 
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children, •r'c think few of your servants are free from tasting 
the forbidden fnut/'^ 

To make their restraints effective, the Company again issued 
prohibitory orders in 1630. Broadcloth, lead, quicksilver, 
vermilion, coral and elephants teeth were prohibited from 
being exported on private account. Among imports, the 
‘Company reserved to themselves the exclusive right of bring- 
ing in raw silk, cinnamon, benzoin, pepper, musk, mace, 
nutmegs, aloes, saltpetre, cotton yam, calicoes and indigo of 
all sorts. All other goods were allowed- to be imported by 
privileged persons in the Company’s service to the extent of 
5 percent of the tonnage licensed by the Company on their 
onn accoimt. The articles specified in the free list do not 
differ much from those given in the preceding note. Yet it 
should be observed that the trade in musk, aloes, calicoes and 
benzoin was this time taken out of private hands on account 
of its being more profitable than before ; while the importa- 
tion of sugar, precious stones and valuable silks was left to 
private enterprise. It also shows that Indian sugar was not 
an article of much importance during the first half of the 
seventeenth century. 

The English Share in Asiatic Trade. The English at Banda 
and other places in the Southern Islands soon found out that 
their woollens and metals did not find much sale there. Indian 
commodities, especially cotton fabrics, were in great demand 
in those parts, therefore it was thought necessary to resort to 
India, dispse of English goods and money first in the 
purchase of Indian piece-goods fit for the southern market 
and thence to buy spices, pepper, silk and some drugs for the 
Eastern and European markets. The Indian merchants 
immediately realised the danger of this practice. "We are told 
that the purchases of Hawkins at Surat in 1608 aroused a 


* Eng. Fact., Vol, 1647-50, pp. 4, 22, 181, 200, 202, 281. 

= Cotirt Jlinntes, Vol. 1050-54, pp. 9, 33, 59. 

The following E.I. goods were allowed to be imported; — Olibanam, 
toeal, gum-bes, seed, tamarind, myrrh, cowries, dragon’s blood, cassia 
UsMa, Calebs, agate-ware of all sorts, camphor, china dishes, civits 

sngar, cassia lignum, lignum 

aloes, china roots, iEi3Tibalaii5, conserves. ^ 
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Htorm of op])osilion— tlic inerchiinlH grumbling very much 
ivnti com})liiining to the Governor iincl Customer of the leave 
granted tbis Englislimnn in buying commodities “ wliicb would 
cut. their owjie throats at. Priaman and Bantam.”^ 

Notwithstanding these protests, the English and Dutch, 
botit ill t heir corporate and juivatc capacities, began to indulge 
more and more in t.he ])ort-t.o-])ort trade to the great detriment 
of Indian merchants, 'j'he great profits earned in this com- 
merce have been stated in the Surat report of 1012. Indian 
commodit ie.s carried to the .south were to jdeld tlirce for one, 
and also those like indigo, calicoes, cotton yam, etc., carried 
to Ihigland " will by our compulation yield three for one at 
home at least-.”' In other words, £100 first inve.sted at Surat 
could bring in £1100 in tlie Moluccas, which reinvested at 
Bantam or Surat for tho home market could produce £900 in 
England. Tims an adventure of a year and a half in going to 
Surat and tlie Moluccas, back to Surat and tbcncc to England, 
could make nine times of the original investments. It is true 
tliai this enormous gain cotdd not be .pocketed without 
immense o.vjiense and great, losses in life and property inci- 
dental to voyiiges in those day.s. Yet looking at the cpicstion 
from tiie point of view of the Indian shi])owners and merchants 
ejigjiged in foreign commerce, it nm.si be admitted that their 
fear.s and complaints were ftdly justifiable, since they were 
being fast ousted from such jirofitable branches of trade by 
tbeir stronger rivals from Eurojic. The Dutch, Ewjlish, Danes, 
French <nul the Imuj-cftahUshcd Porttigiicsc, ircrc trying to 
(lyprnpriatc ns large « part oj the Astatic commerce, individually 
and corporately, as they could. Each of these nations, being 
desirous of obviating the necessity of exporting coin and bullion 
from their respective countries for their purchases of merchandise 
in the East, reduced it to the minimum by employing themselves 
in the carrying and foreign trades of Asia. 

So far as the Engli.sli were concerned, Aldwortb, Bradshaw, 

1 Purchas, E. S., Ill, p. 3. , 

» In 102R, £2ri0,000 invested in the Indies wvs expected to prodaco 
£700,000 or £800,000 at home. Calendar, 1V^ p. GOO. 
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Sir Thomas Roe and others repeatedly pointed out the 
imperious necessity of taking a greater share in the exchange 
of Indian and Asiatic commodities. Realising the extra- 
ordinary profits obtainable in it, English factors had begun it 
on their private account. They vrere, horrever, repeatedly 
prohibited by the Company, u'hich wanted to monopolise this, 
trade, too, for their exclusive advantage, as they had pre- 
viously done the maritime trade between England and the 
Indies. Despite protests and threats, the private trade grew 
by leaps and bounds, and “ had gotten such a head ” that it 
was difficult for Sir T. Roe to suppress it in 1618 ; while Mr. 
Jones, on being asked which of the factors were private 
traders, stated that there was not a man free. This forced 
indulgence opened out for the Company’s servants unimagined 
sources of accumulating wealth. According to Boothby, 
Englishmen hy their u or 6 years' stay in India carried home 
estates oj o, 10 or 30 thousand founds a man •without having 
carried any stock out of England. Moreover, during their 
residence in India, we find them rolling in luxury and affecting 
the manners and style of royalty. Pietro Della Valle gave a 
vivid description of the luxurious life of the English and Dutch 
at Surat in 1623. This was fully confirmed by iffandelslo in 
1635, BoothbyinlGllandDr.Fryerin 1673.^ Theycould one 
and all rear immense fortunes and live in luxury in that early 
period only by controlling a growing share in the Asiatic com- 
merce of all the countries extending from China to the Red Sea. 


The Profits of the Carrying Trade 
While the spice trade was being rapidly controlled by the 
Dutch, the English turned their attention to Persia in the 
west and Siam and its neighbouring kingdoms in the east. 
They freighted their ships with the wares of Indian merchants 
and also made great profits on the goods they carried thither 


> On co^de^g the abuses of the factors in the Indies, the Directors 
remarkea that the estates of Ball and Spalding ** Tvere sTvelled beyond the 
corop^s of wrrants.” Calendar, II, sectioa 1134, 21st October, 1621. 
p IW ' Voyages, I, p. 755 ; Fryer, 
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oy < hoir own account,. It. luw been rccu bow tbc Surat popula- 
tion un-succcRstulh' allcmi)lctl to prevent tlie Dutcb and the 
En"lisb from parlicipiitinf' in tbe Red Sea and Per.sian trades. 
A contcinpovary letter, written by V. Hassel from Surat to 
the Directors at Amsterdam, dated 2r)tb December, 1028, 
sums u]) the .sentiments of tbenative tradorsin these word.s ; — 

Tlie Mooni were also not jdensed that tlie Dutch began tlio 
trade in tobacco, rice, etc., which they brought to Persia. The 
Moors roo\])laitu’d (he Dutch verr Uihiwj every trade oxd of their 
liiiiuls, tile hitter shouhl be -content with tlieir cargoes bound 
homewards, their ricli cargoes sent to the soutli, tlieir friendship 
of tlie .Moors sliouid I»e wortli more to tlic Dulcii tlinn the small 
trade ; the Dutch should, motcover, assist and protect the 
Moor.i. Also they lui.ved threatenings with it, they would com- 
phiin to the Kioy, the Dutch did rud yive aity profit to Ms siihjccts, 
inre only here to serf: their oxen profit and tried to turn everyone 
out of traded 

Wiiat the loss of tiie southern trade implied has been 
brought home in the calculation made by Air. IVyldc on the 
basis of the priee.s at which he himself .sold .spices at Surat in 
1027. He estimates that 200,000 jiounds of mace, nutmegs 
and clove.s, costing £8,700 in nil, could be sold for £90,000 at 
Sur.at thus returning ten times^ tbe original cost of the trans- 
porter. It was also pointed out that in case the Company 
undertook Ibis exchangefU coidd invest the money realised in 
the- sale of .spices in indigo, calicoes and other Indian com- 
moditie.s which, .CJirricd to England, would produce at the least 
£270,000, thus leaving a gross profit of £201,200. 

That these c.stimnte.s were not wild or c.Kaggeratcd is proved 
by the Company’,s letter, dated IGfb Alarcli, 1G31, wherein 
it has been stated that English goods worth £45,800 were ex- 
pected to give a profit of £30,000, or 5G per cent in the Indies, 
and that the carrying t.nule in the Indies was to produce 
£125,000 at an exjiense of £20,000 in .shipping, mariners, 
factors, etc., meaning thereby that the Company expected to 
make a gross profit of £155,000 per ajuium in the Indies alone. 

> Dutch Kceords, VIII, doc. 260; Dutch Bccords, VI, doc. IDS. 

= Wyldc, p. 33. 

’ See Boothby'a figures in the Appendices. 
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Tills statement is based on the followng %ures 



^loney. 

Goods. 

The Pcarle for Masnlipatam . 

£8,900 

1,500 

The .Jewell for Bantam 

4,000 

1,300 

Charles, .Jonas, Dolphin, Hart and Swallow 

103,000 


for .Surat 

43.000 


115,900 

45,800 = £100,700' 

Other Sources 0/ Income in India. 

£ 


Profits on Goods sent .... 

20,000 


Persian trade ..... 

20,000 


Goods from Surat and Masulipatam to 

Bantam, Jambe, Macassar, etc, . 

2.5,000 


Goods from Surat to Bantam . 

10.000 


Goods from Bantam to Surat, Persia, etc. 

70,000 



155,000 

= £315,700 

Charecs in India and Persia of shipping. 



mariners, factors, etc. (besides freights 

and customs], about 

20,000 


Best in India 

295,700 


Out of this one great ship from Bantam . 

00,000 


Two ships from Persia and Surat 

80,000 


Stock on hand — 4 ships and a store of 

£155,700 



Thus tbe carrying and Asiatic trades vrere a very substantial 
source o£ tbe Company’s income by 1630. Tbey veie further 
increased by tbe continuance of -war betvreen tbe Dutch and 
tbe Portuguese for a decade, during ■which period the carrying 
trade of tbe latter was transferred to Engbsb and Danish sMps. 
The Danes, we are told, carried so many Portugals from Bengal 
and other places to Masulipatam that it was unsafe for the 
Dutch to walk through its streets. The English carried 
Portuguese goods not only to the Oriental ports, but even to 
Portugal itself. They also profited by the sale of their 
merchandise and had the facility to obtain the productions of 
China through the Portuguese. 

The cessation of the war and the revolution at home gave 
a set-back to the Company’s carrymg trade. Moreover, the 
(Jovemor of Surat had got twelve vessels employed in carry- 
ing goods to the Red Sea and Persia on the Government 
account. The Dutch represent that he even forced the 

* Letter Bk., I, p. 78. It ivill be seen that an error in calculation 
occura m tho first Bcction. 
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juorcImniH lo make nap of fliem and proliibited the Dutch from 
rarryiiiR any goods on freight. TJiercupon the latter 
al{<<mpi<‘(l (<i ccciire a share in carrjdng the Sind cloths to 
Persia and Ihissora lik(' ihe English, hecansc they felt sure 
that the lunv ojaming woidd prove a gold mine. The coastal 
trade, too, suffered (tn aecemnt of the general depression in the 
husine.'.', of flu* romp.'iny during the ’.sl.vties. 

Early Results of the Anglcslndian Relations 
Many far-reaching coii'-equencea of the direct trade carried 
on by the Dnteh and Jvnglish rvilli Ibe Indies become visible 
at tt very early js-riod in I'hiro]»e as ^ve1! ns in Asia. In this 
connection we can first note some prominent tendencies which 
went ongatheringforcewith the hipseof time. ThcIIanscatics, 
who C4irried on a very jnofilalile .••ea-hnnie trade as far as 
Venice, wi're : o fomjdetely wormed out of it by the Dutch and 
liimdi’-h that they had to sell their large ships and return 
home overland.* Then the English Levant Company made 
complaints, as e.'irly ns IfiO J, on the decay of their trade into 
the ]e*vant,nll<'ging that all.spices, sillcs, indigo and goods of 
the Indic.s, wliieh used to be brought through Persia into 
'Ptirkey, and fioin thence to England, were being brought 
direct fnnn the Indies. The .share of the Turks, Eg)'ptians and 
Venetians was, however, more considerably reduced. The 
wealth, r(‘ven»ics, jmosperity and popidation of the old com- 
mercial cities like Cairo, Ale.vandri.a, Aleppo, Constantinople, 
Mocha and Ormus were given a scrioms blow by the diversion 
of Oriental trade into new route.s. Put most of all, the direct 
and enthu-siastic ])articipation of the Dutch and EngUsh in the 
Eastern trade .s])elled a great disaster to the Portuguese trade 
and prosperity. The sinking condition of the Portuguese and 
the capture of their trade and possessions by the new adven- 
turers form the prominent features of the period. Even in 
1007 the Portuguese are reported to have sustained so great 
a loss in the East Indies that it was “ thought in those places 
a wound almost incurable.”" Then the trade to Lisbon for 
‘ Calendar of State I’niwra, I, ^c■c(ions 342, 3S0. - Calendar, I, Ecofion 3S0. 
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spices ■was oTertliio'wii thiougli tie East India tiad.e vritb. 
Eagland and Holland, and so -was also tie sale of clotis and 
kersies, wiici "vrere tie ciief conunodities before transported 
by tie Portuguese from Europe. Tieir general trade "was 
veiy muci curtailed by tie prizes tiat n-ere ^de of tieir 
siips as -well as by tie scarcity and dearness of goods, becanse 
tie great number of merchant ships in the Indies naturally sent 
up tie prices of merchandise. “ What formerly cost tie 
Portuguese one sol,” remarked Pyrard in 1610,' “ no'w costs 
them four or five, and even "wiat they can bring in safety to 
Portugal they are obiged to get rid of it at a less price than 

■ they 'vrere vront ; nay. it is as muci as they can do to get it 
sold at all, because tie Hollanders sell at lo-wer prices still, and 
do tieir business vriti muci greater despatch.”^ In fact, 
tie' trade of tie Dutch and English had so shortened tieir 

■ returns tiat half tieir galleons did not come, and those tiat 
came from Portugal brought new suppies for tie garrisons, 
but returned so empty tiat tie charge was “ but defraid.” 
‘'Never were such opportunities,” writes Sir Thomas Koe, 
“to discharge tie Portugall from all these coasts. He is 
declining on all sides, and a ittle weight on his head now laid 
would sink him.” 

A few years after, in 1632, tie Gombroon factors wrote to 
tie Company tiat “ tie Poxtugals doe dayly decine in tie 
Indies ; and noe question oportunities -(vill be oSered, either 
at Syndic or Seland (Ceylon), or other partes there adiacente, 
wierby to joyne issue -with those people and settle a trade 
may prove very bennificiall.” Tie long wars •with tie Dutch, 
tie sieges of Malacca, Goa, Mozambique, Ormus, Colombo and 
tie capture of many places thoroughly broke tie pride, power, 
prestige and monopoly of tie Poitr^ese. Tie accounts of 
Lancaster, Pyrard, Best and Della Yalle, as well as tie 
despatches of tie time, make it clear that tie Portuguese were 
tie poorest folk in sea-fights. They, in fact, thought more of 
their lives and fought -no more. At last, tie naval battles 
from 1651 to 1658 ofi tie coast of Malabar between tie Dutch 
> Pyrard, IT, p. 204. 
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and Poriii"n<''?c and Du- captnro o[ tlie important station? by 
tlic fornn-r t-jvtindy destroyed Ibe remainder of tbe Portuguese 
power in India. Their cjnpire on tlic sea had completely 
vani'-hod and with it hud dis.a])pearcd all the springs of their 
wealth, ])ro‘-perity, pomp, p.ageantry and luxury, Della Valle 
s.aw at Goa liow ih^ Portugue=.e lived in outward appearance 
with tplendour rnotigh, ihotigh in secret they endured many 
hard-'liij)^. Tav<rnier, too, has given a pathetic description 
of the .abject condition to which they had been reduced by 
ir>rjti. They had f o falh n from their former .splendour that he 
s.iw men of fortune begsring alms in private. 

The th'c.iy of Porttiguese trade be adequately measured 
by the f.di in the number of ship*? that .■'ailed from Lisbon from 
1-T.il onwartl. 

Vc^r- * .‘'iii f. 

l-SOl-irot) .ot 

iroi-inio .v» 

1011-1(01 -so 

M.my of th> ve,>-> fls were required to guard the Portuguese 
Po-'euvi(inn from the Dutcli and Engli.-h invasions. Hence 
very few .‘hipi r. turnf d lunne laden with Oriental goods. 

The Porfugue>-e had thus pa^'ed oft the political and 
maritime stag'-.^- of Indi.i. but the effect on the Asiatic and 
Indian nwrehant' of the jnere.T^ing power of the Dutch and 
Encli'-h w.as no lo‘-<- 1 ratric. Ormu? was a mere heap of ruins in 
lC2o. M.alacca, Cochin. Goa and many other Portuguese ports 
liad lost their gre.it trade. The Red Sea, Persian and Chinese 
trades ivere fimt mightily dislocated and then very much 
curtailed on account of the continued insecurity and frequent 
captun s on the sea. It ha? already been seen howthe port-to- 
pon trade in India and A«ia was controlled and appropriated 
by the Dutch and Engli*-!!. and how the share of the Indians 
in the carrnng and foreign trades was being daily curtailed. 
Tiie Europeans, a? kings of the seas, could blockade any port, 
capture any ve==el. slmt up .Asiatic merebants ■within their 
ports, and therefore they could and did .slowly force the 
* Sou'i’s Ili'tory of PorJiigut^c India, 111, pp. 421—132, 


Yi m. Ship*, 

1021-10.30 m 

10'Jl-ir,!0 29 
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foreign and coasting trades out of the hands of the Indians. 
In short, the latter had practically lost that foreign trade 
rrhich rras declared by Mun in his “ England’s Treasure hy 
Forraign Trade ” as “ the great Eevenue of the King ; the 
Honour of the Kingdom ; the Noble Profession of the Mer- 
chant ; the School of our Arts ; the Supply of our Wants ; 
the Employment of our Poor; the Improvement of our 
Lands ; the Nursery of our Mariners ; the Walls of the King- 
dom ; the Means of our Treasure ; the Sinews of our War ; 
the Terror of our Enemies.” 



CJIAFI’ER IV 


CIIAnACTI’.f, or IN’DO-nP.lTISII THADE 

IIaviko tuhi'ii !4^jrk of Indiji’K commercial position and 
out loo):, traced tlie ^pne.sis and rise of JJritisli trade in the 
Kis{ its its qmiislitsstive asjsf-ct -nd iisdJcjstcd the great success 
achieved in diverting the Onojsta! trade into new liands, we 
may now turn to Cftnsidcr the course of dcvfdopment in the 
jsrincipal items, of exjsort and insport. Tlsis study will give us 
mitstsstsding fsictsi of iinjKsrtance not only as to the rpiantity, 
qmslity and price of each of the clsis-f articles of Indo-British 
r<insmerce, but will aho bring to light sonso of the interesting 
feat tires of the up-hill work of building up that great trade. 

It has iilre.’idy b'-i'ts .‘-•cen that the ordinary items of the 
c.xport trade frotsi India wore csslicocs, iisdigo, saltpetre, 
pepper, ssig.'ir. drugs itisf! provisions, while woollens, metals, 
coral, gold ttnd silver, hesidos nunserous curiosities like mirrors, 
sss'ord-bl.ade.s, knives, pief ure.s, sisf ins, tapestry, damasks, etc., 
were insportod into India bv the English ns by the other 
Etiropean nations. Over and above all these tilings, spices were 
the commodity which brought the English into the East. 
Those, though not tho product of India proper, should take 
prc'cedcncc over all other items.^ 

Spices. Wion Philip If, the .sovereign of Spain and 
Portugjil, iirohibited to the Dutch the importation of spices, 
they re.solved to fetch them for themselves from the .Spice 
Islands. So did the English set Aut for the Indies in search of 
spices whose prices had been put up by the Dutch. That their 

’ The article on “ EnglLih Commerce with ItidLa” by ’Wm- Foster in . 
the Joum.al of the H. .Society of Arts, April IP, 1018, is a %'aluablo con- 
trihrition on the subject. 
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adreattures in the supply of Java and Sumatra spices vrere 
ciovrned -with a series of unexpected successes, -will he revealed 
by the foUorring table : — ^ 

Prime Cost of Cargo, Selling Price in England. 


Year. 

Ship. 


£ 

£ 

160S 

Consent 

Cloves ■ 

= 2,948/15 

36,287 or 124 times 

1610 

Hector 

Nutmegs 

Slaces 

= 1,730/15 
= 3,521/15 

27,064 „ 16' „ 

12,461 ,. „ 

1611 

Expedition 

Nutmegs 

= I,609/1C 

26,868 „ 16i „ 


When the English had thus gained the immediate object fox 
■which they had set out for the Indies, they soon extended their 
operations in the various branches of the Oriental trade. By 
the end of the second decade the annual consumption of the 
various spices in England with their prices in the Indies and at 
Aleppo, their ancient prices in England and the new prices due 
to the importations of the Company are stated by Jlr, Mun as 
below ; — 


Articles. 

Indian 

prices. 

Aleppo 

prices. 

Prices in England 
1600 1620 

400,000 lbs. Pepper 

2i£L 

2/- 

3/0 

.1/8 

40,000 lbs. Cloves 

si 

4/9 

8/- 

6/- 

20,000 lbs. Mace 

8d. 

4/9 

9/- 

6/- 

160,000 lbs. Nutmegs 

4d. 

2/4 

4/6 

2/0 


Sir Dudley- Digges, another partisan of the Company, 
averred that the ancient price of pepper ■was 8s, against 2s. in 
1015, Both the Indian and Engifch prices seem to he under- 
stated to present the Company’s case in the strongest con- 
trast, yet the enormous profits accruing to the nation as well as 
the adventurers are patent to aU. In the Home Iffiscellaneous, 
Vol. 39, is preserved a most important document on the 
q^uantdties, prime costs and selling prices of pepper from 1616 
to 1630. It appears that during the three years from 1616 to 
1618, 1,432,186 lbs, of pepper bought at an average cost 
of 2|d. were imported into England per annum and sold 
at an average price of 24|d. per pound. But during the 
decade after the expulsion of the English from Amhoyna, 
i.e. from 1621 to 1630, the average importation fell do^wn to 
l,428,667.Ibs. per year, the price paid in the East rose from 
1 Home Miscellaneous, YoL 39, Sarntrooke’s Eeport. . 
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2^1, of ilio period io -Ud, por pound during iliis 

<l(‘C)uIc. isnd ill.' .H'lling jirifc w-nt down to 18d. on the 
aver.ig.'. Tlio uciiial <nianlit)cs iniporlcd and sold fjom year 
io year will !h> foiijul in (ho appcndiAc to (Ids cliapter. 

Jlcro i( sIiouM be Jioifd in pasringilml Mr. Miin’s btatement 
fi''. to till' total fpiantity of popper annually imported into 
England being Il)'<. is* oxaggerated by at lca.st 

!,0ii7,tl((0 1!)'!. pi-r year! .\*iotb(‘r ainuf-ing error which has 
been perjif-t Hated by ..-tifh well-known authors as Maepherson, 
Milburn, Maegregor and otli.-n: is that they all give 250,000 lbs, 
a% t he nx-eragi- ninounl e«f nepjj.T imported on JIujTb authority, 
though the total price nt 21d. per lb. .stated by them as by 
Mr. .Mtin Ik £20,011 I.is.-ld. Thequantity,nsnlrcndyob5crve(l, 
should be 2, ran), ouO lbs. Ag.iin, the annual consumption of 
pepper in rMigland is al>.o gro- sly exaggerated, bccamsc fifty- 
five years aft.Tw.irds ftir .Tosiah Ciiild staled the consumption 
of Ih" article in his own time to he only 180,000 Ihs.^ Tah'iig 
20thf>or> pK, nv I'//- (tvnual fovKujiiph'o)! in England about (he 
year 102.", {( n/)pcar.« t/uK about 1,200,000 lbs. of surplus pepper 
rA*re snsl in the J'.uroprnn inarhfls in lime daps. Thus, instead 
of cnn<tititrrf <>f Porlugitrsr and Dutch sjitecs, ErujUshmen had 
hrenme the qrtiiii-^; eiipplhrs of the Continent in this important 
cointr.otltfp. 

£218,tt(»(i worth of pejiji-r were sent out in the year 1G14 
.'done. Tin- return cargoe.s from the East, xx'hich realised in 
I/mdon tH~Vi,o7u from 1021 to 1023, were largely in .spices. 
This ItK'rative hraneh x’Oi'-, howex'cr, almo.sf annihilated after 
the .Vmbovna tragedy. Thereafter attention xvas turned to 
f'<‘curitig large quant is ie.« of Abdahar pepper, xvhich could now 
be tditained on account of the loosening monopoly of the 
Rortugue.se, £1 , 5,01)0 xvorth of j)“pj)er was ordered hy theCom- 
pany in 1025, while the total value of goods demanded for 
Iiome was £78,219. 2,118 hag-s of pejiper were carried in 

the bhip Charles in l(i30. Tlic xvar between the Dutch and 
Rortiigues.j ami the Goa Convention between the English 

‘ Aaiinl*', II, t). 29S. Oriental Coniiiierer, I, six. Commercinl SfatWies, 
IV, j>p. 31}, 350. 
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and Portugnese gave golden opporfcnnity for tie development 
of tMs branci. Large quantities -vrere imported by tie 
Company as vrell as tie private mercbants. In 1639 tie 
ilalabar pepper vras sold at 3s. 6|d. on tie average at tbe 
Company’s sales, vrhile a small quantity of Jambee variety 
vas disposed of at 19|d. per lb, in 1641. Instructions were 
sent to tbe factors that tbe Baybag pepper vras “ in England 
preferred before tbe best you receive from tbe South Seas.” 
In tbe sales of 1640-41, cloves, nutmegs and mace also figure 
in small quantities. The English could not directly buy them 
from tbe Spice Islands ; even at Surat and Glombroon tie 
Hollanders refused to sell spices to tbe Engbsh, nay, as a 
further security, they usually retained them either on board 
their own ships or in the custom house, until the English 
vessels had sailed avray.^ Small quantities were, however, 
clandestinely secured from tbe Dutch mariners and factors, 
or from the Indian and Persian merchants. In 1650 cinnamon 
(125 chests) and cardamoms (16 bales) are found included in 
the sales of the Company. These were obtainable at Cochin, 
Baybag, Eajapur, Kberapatam, etc., on tbe Halabar coast. 
Thus the loss of tbe southern supplies was being made up by tbe 
llalabar spices. Tbe price of pepper was at this period much 
reduced in England on account of tbe large importations by 
private mercbants. It was 9d.-lld, per lb. in 1650 and only 
7d. in 1657. We find that 39,534 lbs. of pepper bought at 
£439, or 2 |d. pet lb., were laden on tbe Benjamin alone in 1657, 
Tbe annual importation at that time was stated to be 7,000 

^ The I>ntch policy ■mil be revealed by tbe foUcnring two extracts from- 
tbe 1,0. Dntcb Beeords, Series I : — 

(1) “ No European nation besides ourselves, is admitted to the trade in 
pepper on the -n-est* coast of Sumatra, tbe spices are most in our hands. 
Whoever comes for trade to these Southern shores, rrill return emptv 
handed.” VoL XI, doc. 3-50, 22nd Dec., 1636. 

(2) “ The destruction of the trees having been accomplished, -we sbaU 
fOTbld the planting of new shrubs in the island of Timor itself or any of the 
adjacent dependencies and continually destroy those that may shoot up 
naturally or may have escaped destruction.” 

(3) “ Europeans and Indians ■were excluded from the ports of Ticco, 
Pruman and Indrapura, so that the Dutch alone could supplv spices to the 
Asiatic as well as the European markets,” A.D. 1649, doe. 617, 
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bag.'i, out of wluVli 1,'100 ling.H were required for theliomc con- 
HUtu))t ion, v.-liile t lie re;;t could lie rc-exporlcd to Europe where 
I heprovailing price wn;; 1 b. 8d. per lb. Although the average cost 
v.-iU5 .‘4 at od to be 1 Od . per 1 !>., yet jiepper evidently formeda very 
lucrative branch of thonompany’K invest ment, and hence all 
jvrivate nicrchunta were forbidden to import it from the East. 

Piece-Goods. Xc.vt to pe]>j)cr, wc can place piece-goods as 
nn /srticle of great demand in the Company’s investments in 
this ])criod. The adicoi's reported b}' Wm, Finch in 1C09 were 
the v/ ry fine oji'-s of Jlro-irh, worth from 10 to 150 raamiidics 
p'T piece; tlie coart^c •.'i>ths of Xatisari, such as Sainjanes, 
which v,','re hroade,- ;<.an the c.aiicoes and “ more fitter for 
England than the Ihifletacs,” and also Dhootie, BjTamy 
and .Shi-ribaff. wbi'. ti w<*rc worth on the average C mannidics. 
'I’hcn there '.v<w j Pintadocs, quilts, Comorin cloth and all sorts 
of painted stuffs in abundance. The ad\dco of Bradshaw 
mentions sevcr.d otluT kinds of cloth. It appears that piece- 
goods Iicg.m to he imported into England soon after the 
i-etthunejit of th** English in India. It will have been seen 
from the invoices of 1011 and 1G21, given in the second 
cluijiter, that I'J.oOO pieces were ordenal in the former year, 
but in the latter the (|nanti{y went up to 123,000 pieces, and 
to more 'than 100,0(10 in 1025. The demand for Indian 
tvdicoes was increasing so much that Thoma.s Koridgchndto 
point out in 1021 that “ tin' quantities of calicoes ordered to 
be provided annually will necessitate the resettling of divers 
factories dissolved last year.” However, the W’ars in the 
lleecHin so niueh “disjoynU'd all trade out of frame’ that 
the supplies of piece-goods from Surat failed, and the prices 
and qualities of the cloths clearly .showed " the great decay of 
weavers and trade in those parts.” increased quantity 
was therefore sought after on the Coromandel coast. There, 
loo, for a time the wars and tlie fnnuncs liad so much depre- 
ciated the quality and raised the, price of calicoes that their 
demand in England decreased, wliiie the development of the 
linen industry in the latter country discouraged the importa- 
fion of Indian calicoes. Small quantities were, liowetcr, 
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carried every year £or re-exportation, to tlie Continent and for 
meeting tFe requirements of a ^ovnng dyeing^ indimtry in 
England itself. The Company pointed out that “ caliicoes m 
general "were in tymes paste a maine support of that Indian 
trade, and were here in good use and well requested and bin 
sold to som profitt. Since they have declyned in goodness and 
increased so much in their prises, they are nowe become here 
att a stand in their use, and other countrie cloathing, being 
better made and cheaper, succeeds in caliicoes roome. All ' 
sorts of caliicoes are of late very much disesteemed here ; and 
would be more, were they not principally used in this place 
for dyeing into collours.” 

This despatch afiords the most important evidence on the 
early growth of the weaving and dyeing industries of England. 

The trade in the coast cloth was so much developed that "we 
lead of the Persian and Bantam markets as fully stocked with 
that “ clothing and of a quantity of the same sent to England 
where it yielded contentable profitt.” Later on, the Company 
advised the Surat factors to send calicoes “ well-chosen and 
bought, clean whited, with hansome making up. The caliicoes 
which for the most part wee have sold are of the Coromandell 
makeing, whoe are nowe preferr’d before anie of the Surat 
cloathing, because they fitt best for French and other foiren 
sales.” 

So far as the qualities of cloth were concerned, we are 
informed that Persian taffetas were better than those from 
Agra, but that their colours quicldy faded away and they 
became spotted. The Agra fabrics were also inferior to those 
of Surat, the yam and weaving of the former “ being more 
hollow and deceitful!, especially such as is bought white ; 
which indeed can not be well judged of, by reason of the 
extraordinary gumming and beating, an art or custome 
aimcienter, we believe, then your trade in these parts.” To 
prevent these defects the factors began the practice of buying 
all cloth brown and having it cured at Baroda and Broach 
under their own superintendence. 

, In short, the trade in calicoes for the supply of the European 
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muii-ct.'j wuH (Icvclopijig in tlie lifiiuls of tlie Englisli, In the 
f’i'm>ral tl(-j.ror>sion of ilicir l)Uf;incKs Hie export of cloth showed 
n prcnf fail, 'j'he sales of 1(550 do not indicate any great 
<(iii»n(i!i(‘s of cloth jnit for sale, nor do the ladings of the 
(Vmipany’s shijis arriving in 105G. 

Indigo. India is the original home of this dye. All the 
rivilised nations of (he ancient world got their supph'cs from 
tliis country. Yule has brought together some references 
from the worhs of HijiporratcH, Dioscorides and Pliny, from 
tli(‘ Tcriplns ami other hooks, for showing the n.sc of indigo 
among the ajieiviit (Ireeks and Romans. The very word is a 
Mifiicient testimony of lhej:_iirce of the article. India con- 
tinued to ejijoy the monojMdy till the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The Englisl-. merchants used to carry it to their 
count ry during tlm si.xt cent h tejit nry from Aleppo and also got 
Mtjiplies from the Portngne.m'. AVhen they first ojicncd direct 
relations with India, wi> find them very an.xious to scenre that 
article. William Finch stated that the Biaim kind was worth 
from -10 to fit* matundte;! per matiml, wliile the Sarkhej one 
could he procured at- half the price. There was yet another 
coar,- er variety fibtaijiable at .Inmlmsnr and Vorodca (Baroda) 
for 15 to 20 mamudivs. In Xovembor, 1G13, Aldworth 
reported that indigo could belmdcheajicrnt Ahmadabadthan 
at Sural, though the ]ince quoted was. Rs.1-1 or 35 inamudies, 
which is more than that quoted by I’inch four years before at 
Surat. Private trade by the Com])any’.s serv'ants in indigo 
was prohibited by Sir T. Itoe,* because it was considered an 
imjwirtant commodity for ex]K>rt to Euro]>c. It formed the 
chief lading of tlie Hope in 1015. A.s the English were aho 
oiieiiing tnulo with Arabia and IVn^^ia in Indian and European 
good.s, tbey wen* an.xious to c.xjdore nil the principal markets 
in India for indigo. By 1G25 Agra, Biana, Ahmadahad, 
Sarldicj, Jambusar, Cambay, Dholka, Lahore and the Coro- 
mandel coast had been tried. The Biana sort was most in 
demand in Penda and the Armenians and the Moslem 
merchants used to import largo quantities of it into the 
' Kmbassy, p. 350. 
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coujitay. In 1628, 1,500 bales were sent tbeie on Englisb. and 
Dutcb ships alone. The English soon succeeded in capturing 
a large share in that trade, as is evidenced by the Surat 
Letter to the Company, dated December 31st, 1630, wherein 
it is stated that they had begun to supply daily great quanti- 
ties of indigo and calicoes to the Arabian and Persian marltels, 
which before used to be performed by others both by sea and land. 

A few years later this lucrative branch of the Indo- 
European and Asiatic trades was threatened by the grant of 
a monopoly by the Great ilogul. The sale of this article was 
farmed out to one ManoharDass for Rs.1,100,000, Thereupon 
both the Dutch and English entered into an agreement to 
oppose it by laying dovm that for one year neither nation 
should buy at a higher price than Rs.42 per Akbari maund of 
50 lbs., nor convey any indigo to Persia for private merchants. 
The Dutch agent had, however, already purchased 300,000 lbs. 
at Rs.Gl per maund and also paid in advance at the rate of 
Rs.50 pet maund. Thus the object of the agreement was 
frustrated, but soon another trump card was played to bring 
pressure on the Emperor. The English sent orders to close the 
factories at Broach, Ahmadabad, Cambay and Agra. This 
move alarmed the Government, and had its desired efiect. 
As the indigo cultivators, too, were dead against the monopoly, 
the Emperor very judicionsly cancelled the lease, allowed both 
nations liberty to purchase from whomsoever they liked, and 
also ordered his revenue officers not to exact any tolls other 
than the seaport dutie.s. 

It must have been realised by this time that indigo was the 
most important article next to pepper and calicoes for the 
home investment of the English and their Asiatic trade. Yet 
its market was being spoiled by the keen competition of the 
Courtcen Company and of the English Company’s servants, 
who, in spite of prohibition, were trading in their private 
capacity in this and many other articles. The correspondence 
of those years is full of complaints on both these heads, but 
nothing effective could be done to suppress these internal and 
external competitors. 
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Of Idfi- yofir,-. (ho rich Binna kind was being preferred in 
l^ngland v.k wdl as in jlollaml. 'J'lic greater demand and tlie 
Jcccner compel it ion Jiatnrall^vseni nj) its jnice. It was, there- 
fore, iiojicd tlint tin; slackm-ss iji tlie denuind for the Sarfdiej 
variely would lower ils price (o Hs.l-l-lG, At the same time 
both the nations combined to bring down the prices of 
indigo. To the dilliculty of higher prices was added another 
of (he low qnalily of indigo sent home. Serious complaints 
w<*rt‘ repe.tledly miub’ of (In- mi.ving of du.st. The factors 
proiiii'-ed to do their best to imjmjve the quality, “being 
Sensible how that specie is or'- of the chief .supporters of your 
tn'de." Th«‘y oven indue, . J’rince Aut-angr.eb, who was then 
N’iceroy of (iujenit, to prohibit tbe adidterationof indigo. The 
price e>f the indigo procured at Agra, Khurja and Ilindaun 
remained at a liigh level, v.irying helween Rs.hj^ and Es.48 
p'T nuitind. Taking th<- nipeo as equivalent to 2.1 mamudic.s, 
ns was tione in JG.'ift,’ we find (hat the j,ricc then varied from 
lir, to 120 mamudies per niannd. This high price naturally 
curtailed the profits cif the (,'omp.\ny. It i.s therefore reported 
iirtlie .S\irat le tter of January lOth, 1G52, that indigo had 
“ hithertoforc i)in your most gainful commodity,” and it was 
til"!! .sugg<'.st,-d that the profil.s in .sugar were likely to e.xcecd 
in future those of indigo. 

It is intere.sting to note that the indigo trade was at this 
time further threatened by tbe importation of the "West Indian 
indigo into England. The competition of this cheaper 
jdantation produce was e.xpected to tell hca\'ily on the 
Company ’.s investment in tliis profitable brancli of its trade. 
To avoid futtire lo.K'je.s, the development of the Persian silk 
trade was Hiiggc.slcd. But, tliough the Company could safe- 
guard it.s interests, the decline of such a rich trade meant a 
.serious blow to tbe agriculture and foreign trade of India. 

Raw Silk, Tlie other groat, trade which the English 
attempted to develop from the very begiiming was that of 
silk supplies for England ns well ns tlie continent of Europe. 
Tire factors at Bantam were ordered in IGOG to trj’’ a trade 
* Invoice of the Royal Mary in Marine Misc., IV. 
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mtli tFe Cliinese by cban^ng -K-ooUen clotb for silk', etc A In 
1608, eight bales of Lanldii and Canton silk were sent borne 
from Bantam, and small (Quantities of both raw silk and silks 
.continued to be suppbed afterwards. For instance, the Gift 
carried borne fifty cbests of silk of all sorts in 1616. Attempts 
were made to open direct trade with Japan and Cbina through 
Eichard Cocks and John Saris^ on the one hand, and to explore 
the Siamese and Persian markets for silk supply on the other. 
We are informed that the Persian silk was procurable at Arras 
in Georgia and Lahijan in Ghilan at about 65-70 abassees the 
Shahi maund of English 121 lbs. A very enthusiastic report 
was made from Ispahan by Edward Connock, who said that 
the silk trade was “ the only richest yet known in the world,” 
and that the annual import of Persian silk amounted to fuE 
£1,000,000 sterling at 6s. the pound of 16 ozs.® He believed- 
that this trade would yield far better satisfaction than many, 
if not all the Indian trades put together. ^ The silk trade was 
diligently taken up, particularly after the tragedy of Amboyna, 
so that in the years 1622 and 1623 £190,000 worth of sUk was 
imported into England by the E.I. Company. The capture 
of Ormus and the share in the Gombroon customs for a time 
gave splendid opportunity for the development of this branch, 
but the competition of the Dutch soon spoiled the market. 

• It was reported in 1641 that silk was costing them 15s. or 15|s. 
the great pound of 24 ozs. and the price realised was only 10|s., 
though formerly they paid about 12s. and sold it at 22s.-25s. 
per lb.® The monopoly in the sale of silk by the king and 


1 Addl. 5IS., 24,934, p. 83. 

= Diary of R. Cocks and Voyages of J. Saris (Hakl.i. 

’ Letters Reed., I, p. 21 ; UI, pp. 177, 242. 

‘ O.C. 464, April, 1617. 

^ The discrepancy in the quotations of prices in various authors is simplv 
perplexing According to Olearius (1633-38), the price of raw silk wae 
not above 2/6 or 2/8 per pound, 

f "-as 20,000 bales, each bale beinp 
^ thousand bales of silk, and 

Doll SOW in Turkey, the Indies, Italy and to the English and 

other yords, the imported silk amounted to 4 million nounds 
whi e Cannock estimates only one million pounds. ^ ’ 

Londonf I6?9. Ambassadors,” by Adam Olearius. 


H 
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111',- gro.-'.s abiiiies jiiul oxiorliojw pradi.sed by l/lie Persian 
iiliu-eni in its Kale very mucli iliscuiiraged tlie Jilngbsb. Having 
bci'U I'liuf. out from Oiiina and diHcouraged in Persia, Ibey 
tunicd more attention to the aiipplics of silk in India, 

'I’lierc i*. no mention of hill: in the early reports of tlie 
Engli-'li farfom at Hnr.it. 'J’lie (Jomjiany rvas pressed to open 
I rade wit ii Jb-nga! for niwailk as early as IGKi, in imitation of 
t he Duteh who, it. was stated, had inve.stcd some 100,000 rialls 
in wrinighl and unwrought sillcs,^ Sir Thomas Hoc was 
r.peeially eommi-siojied to attemjit the acipiisition of trading 
rights i)i IJi-ngal and Persia for - pening iiji the silk trade, but 
nothing fotd'l be effeeti d by him so far as Bengal was con- 
cerned. A fev.- year, affenvard.s, in conformity ivith the 
Company’s order for jiroetiring 100 matinds of Bengal silk, the 
Surat factors included ilie stnied quantity in tlieir proposed ' 
in Vest III, uit (,f tin- y.-ir 1021.* A factory was estahli.dicd at 
J*atn.i by Hughes and P.arker and silk, sill: .siufia. and several 
'•rcommoditie', wereM-nt to Agra. The Lion, \])o IInrl,mvl 
..ship’- from Surat arrived in England with a parcel of 
other • j iij. ^ }jy fjjjp Milhvard. 

Bi-ngaJ coni', -'n-fd tJiut thoupli it fihould prove 

Newrtl.: (Pp otlu-r .siirt, the Company will find 
somewhat l>‘''''dngin;T «. t it hither.”^ 

Jio lienefitt hy lb/ .(iiJdidied at Patna had to be 

J fence, th'.’ fir.^t\^ jp,.. (’((uipimy's prohibition of Bengal 
dis.solved on aecomit^, been made to procure Bcngala silk 
silk, .\ttempt.s liad Pjij tjicjigent.stliere.sawno 

through lh-.Hasu!ipataml.^,yjj_ another letter, dated 
jirosp'-ets of securing it in K., Jm,,,,. jPat ‘•'their longe 
Fehniary ‘_’0. they wroi..-> 

o.vpeetaeion vani.shetli like smoke. made to open trade 
Ten years later another attempt “favled of its 
with Bengal, but this time, too, the cui.^oyei-d that there 
e.\'])ecte(l sueeess.'' However, it was dis.^^ald be procured 
were prospects of a considerable trade. Hilk t 

‘ Court )!):., :i, j>. C,i\ t JIundy 

= f'ourl nk., -J. p. ; Hamt consultationf, Mnrcli, 1021 , 

(llnkluyl), ii, ]i, laii. 

’ Court Ilk., 0, p. 70, !Uh Aug., 1023, 
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at 4 to 5 fanams tlie Englisli pound. It meant that the prime 
cost of this article was only 2-Js, per lb. or about a rupee in 
1632. At this time two bales of Bengala silk were sent to 
England as a sample in the Mary, and they were disposed of 
at 20s. per lb. for trial only. 

The Engbsh settled factories in Orissa and also acquired the 
right to trade in Bengal. In the latter they were not, however, 
allowed to establish factories for fear of quarrels nith the 
Bortuguese. 

Through the instrumentality of Dr. Boughton and Brooke- 
haven, they obtained in 1650 such privileges as far outstripped 
those enjoyed by both the Portuguese and the Dutch, It was 
then pointed out that 200-300 bales of silk could be procured 
in February or March at Rs.85-90 per maund. 

The prospects of developing the Bengal trade were for a 
time darkened on account of the breaking up of the Anglo- 
Dutch War. The Company, too, was then financially in direst 
straits. It did not even keep any record of its business in 
those years, “ the Court considering what prejudice it might 
bee unto them if this business were not cany^ed very secret 
and privately ” (Court Bk. 23, p. 159). 

But after the cessation of the war, we find 13 bales, or 
2151 lbs. of Bengala silk worth £705, included in the goods 
laden- on the Benjamin at the Swally Marine on the 20th 
January, 1657. On the basis of its invoice value, it cont^ the 
Company in India 7s. per lb. Thus it appears that prices had 

' The following data on silk prices and importatiom trill prove UBcful 
and interesting ; — 

Year. Price. Remarks, 

Large quantities sold.' Court Bk., 
3, pp. 184. 226. 

1614 July 25/1 per lb. of 16 oz. Court Bk., 3, p, 394. 

1615 Slarcli 31/5 per lb. of 16 oz. 1 ctrt. 1 quarter .sold, 

20/10 per lb. of 24 oz. 71 bales of Persia silk, 

100 maund-s of Bengal silk invoiced. 
C, Bk., 4, China silk brought, 414, 435. 

£93,000 tvorth Persian silk brought. 
C. Bk., 7, p. 595. 

£97,000 tvorth Persian silk brought. 


1022 27/- 
1623 

1626 Slay 26/8 
1628 Dec. 26/8 


782 bales of Persian sUk. 
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Mui groBH iibuBCH aiul cxtorlionH pmct.iKccl by ibc Persian 
oflicors in ils sale very nuicli discoviraged tbe Engb'sli. Having 
been hIiuI. oui from Oliijui and discouraged in Persia, they 
l.unu'd more attont.ion 1o tbe supplies of silk in India. 

Tliere is jio mention of silk in tiie early reports of the 
I'lnglish factors at Sural. 'J'be Company was pre.ssed to open 
trade with Bengal for raw silk as early as ]G13,in imitation of 
the Dutch wlio, it was .stated, had inve.sled some 100,000 rialJs 
in wrought and unwrought silks.^ Sir Thomas Roe was 
8j)ecially commissioned to attempt the acquisition of trading 
right.s in Bengal and ]’i>r.-ia for ojiening uj) the silk trade, but 
nothing could be ellecl(‘d by him so far as Bengal was con- 
cerned. A few year.s afterwards, in cojiformit.y "with the 


C<nu])an 3 ‘’.s order for j)rocuring 100 majinds of Bengal silk, the 
Surat factors included the stated quantity in their proposed 
iuve.stment of the yoir 1021.- A factory was cstabli.shed at 
Patna by Hughes and Parker and sillc, silk stuHs, and several 
' cr commodities W(‘resent to Agra. The Lion, iho Hurl, and 
«hij)s from Surat arrived in Engh-md with a ])arccl of 
other made by one Mr. ^lillward. 

Bengal |j conceived that though it .should prove 
XevertlA (],„,) other sort, the Comiiany will find 
somewhat j. 

no benefjtt b\ b'j e.'-fabli.sherl at Patna Iiad to be 

Hence, tin* first the (Jomjiany’s prohibition of Bengal 
dissolved on account i,, junde to procure Bcngala silk 
silk. Attempts had al.sO.„.,„rv, but the agent.s there .saw no 
through tin- 3Insulipat am j,, another letter, dated 

pro.spects of securing it in X,. that “their longe 

February 20, 1G22, they wrof 


cxp'>cfacion vani.sheth like smoko. fo open trade 

Ten years later another attempt v*^eq)ri.se “ fayled of its 
with Bengal, but this time, too, the ciu-,;oYercd that there 
expected success.” However, it was disv..puld be procured 
wore prospect s of a considerable t radc. Silk c , 

< Court no. i Peter Mumly 

‘ Court ]5];., 4, p. ‘Jifri; S'lirnl ronsullntions, Mnrcli, 1021 
(Iltikluyt), ii, p. 130. 

’ Court Bk., n, p. 70, tOh Aug., 1023. 
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at 4 to 0 fanams tlie BnglisL. pound. It meant that the prime 
cost of this article was only 2|s. per lb. or about a rupee in 
1632. At this time two bales of Bengala silk were sent to 
England as a sample in the Mar^, and they were disposed of 
at 20s. per lb. for trial only. 

The English settled factories in Orissa and also acquired the 
right to trade in Bengal. In the latter they were not, however, 
allowed to establish factories for fear of quarrels vith the 
Portuguese. 

Through the instrumentality of Dr. Boughton and Brooke- 
haven, they obtained in 1650 such privileges as far outstripped 
those enjoyed by both the Portuguese and the Dutch. It was 
then pointed out that 200-300 bales of silk could be procured 
in February or March at Ils.85-90 per maund. 

The prospects of developing the Bengal trade were for a 
time darkened on account of the breaking up of the Anglo- 
Dutch War. The Company, too, was then financially in direst 
straits. It did not even keep any record of its business in 
those years, “ the Court considering what prejudice it might 
bee unto them if this business were not carryed very secret 
and privately ” (Coua4i Bk. 23, p. 159). 

But after the cessation of the war, we find 13 bales, or 
2151 lbs. of Bengala silk worth £705, included in the goods 
laden- on the Benjamin at the SwaUy Marine on the 20th 
January, 1657. On the basis of its invoice value, it cost^ the 
Company in India 7s. per lb. Thus it appears that prices had 


’ The following data on silk prices and importations will prove useful 
and interesting : — 


Year. Price. 

1613 

1614 July 25/1 per lb. of 16 oz. 

161B March 31/5 per lb. of 16 oz. 

1619 Sept. 26/10 per lb. of 24 oz. 

1021 

1022 27/- 
1623 

1020 May 26/8 

1628 Dec. 26/8 


Remarks. 

Large quantities sold.' Court Bk., 
3, pp. 184, 226. 

Court Bk., 3, p. 394. 

1 ctrt. 1 quarter sold, 

71 bales of Persia silk. 

100 maunds of Bengal silk invoiced. 
C. Bk., 4, China silk brought, 414, 436. 

£93,000 worth Persian silk brought, 
C. Bk., 7, p. 595. 

£97,000 worth Persian silk brought. 
782 bales of Persian silk. 
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s^onrod to nn cxToptioiifilly liipli icvcl wifliin a slioiT time, duo 
{)robably to the large purcbuses made l)y private merchants 
and llie Diifeli Comiiany. The latter is rejmrted to have 
t'Xjmrted goods worth Xlb.OOO from Dengal in 1050. 'riie.se 
included 010 bales of silk alone. (.Marine .Mi.se., IV.) Tlm.s 
at the end of our jieriod a small beginning in .sill: invest ments 
had been made by the English, but it was destined to develop 
to great projiorfions in the ne.xt few years. 

Snltpctre* may he jdaced ne.xt to spices, pepper, silk and 
cotton fabrie.s, and indigo in importance as an article of c.xjiort 
from India. It did not attract tbe attention of the Englisli 
factors njj to IG2(J. It is nut mejitioned in Sir T. Roc’s report 
on the goods available at .Agra and in Rengal. 'Die earliest 
reference to its snpjily is in the re])ly of Thomas Kcrridgc in 
1G‘21 to the Comjiany that it- was not available about Surat. 
At that time the jlutch used to ex))ort large (junntitics from 
Pulicat and bring it. back in the hba])c of guu))Owder, because, 
as ri'jmrled, the Indian powder "will not kcepe, for being 
ill-C(wned it grow.s ail into elodds.” In 1G25 the Company 
were informed that saltpetre could be secured very cheai), 
and Pre.sideiii h'orridge promi.sed to liave a supply ready for 
ibe ne.xi .sbijjs to be despatched to England. From lii.s letter 


of January 

Rh, lG28,we 

leani tJint large enough quantity bad 

Yi.ar. 

Pric*. 

Itomsrks 

ICL’a IVb. 

21 r- 


If, 30 


MOO bale’), " viiicli 'vill nearly equal 
the wliole Citato of tho 1st Persia 
VoynKe." 

ma.s 


Chinn silk trailc tried. 

Ki.’U! Mnn'li 

21, .3 

Pereia silk. 

io:)7 

2:!/- 

China .silk. 

1030 

IS/l 

Persian coarse filk. 


IS/0 

Persian eoan-e silk. 

IMO 

17/- to 17/2 

3.70 bale-) sold. Prime cot 10/0, 
formerly sold at 22/- to 25/-. 

IC.tl 

ir./- to 18/(1 

Tfir Snpjil)/ broupbt 000 bnlc". 

iat2 

Tiio Cnsjnmt bad 527 bales of 
Persian silk. 

1050 

20/2 |KT 11). 
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been sent to ballast tbe ships and that they would send a like 
quantity on eveiy ship, and naoie, if it could be got. In tbe 
same month 2000 maimds more were bought at Rs.2^ per 
maund, while two months later the price fell to Rs.l|' only. 
The Company were informed that this commodity could not 
be exported without royal permit. The English and Dutch 
factors were imprisoned at Agra in 1628 for exporting it 
clandestinely. Bribes and presents, however, secured their 
release and the necessary permission. One year after we 
hear that more saltpetre than ever before was sent, and that 
orders had. been given to purchase the whole available 
quantity. Its demand continued to grow. In 1638 promise 
was made to procure a far larger quantity of saltpetre 
which had proved so good. On the other hand, the Directors ■ 
complained that saltpetre was expensive to buy and trouble- - 
some to carry home, as it infected and spoiled other goods. 
Orders were consequently sent to give preference to sugar, 
ginger, ciimamon, etc. Its supplies were not stopped, rather 
means were suggested for preventing its bad effects. Yet the- 
quantity was curtailed in 1639 and it was bought no more the 
follorving year. The deficiency was made up by the purchases 
made by the Courtcen Company’s ships, and the Company’s 
factors, too, indulged in it in 1643. Next year the factors were 
required to provide 20 or 25 tons of it for kentledge only. The 
general trade was so much depressed on account of the growing 
competition of the Portuguese, Dutch and Courteen Company 
that .supplies were altogether stopped in 1649, and the stock 
at hand was sent to Bantam for sale at Macassar. It should 
be observed that factors had been busy in exploring new 
markets for the supply of tliis article. It was procured from 
Masulipatam (1637), at Armagaon (1638), Bengal (1639), 
Raybag (1640), Rajpore (1645) and Tatta in 1647. Best hopes 
of the development of this branch of trade w-^ere cherished at 
the foundation of the factory at Hugly. The cost at Patna 
was only Rs.l per maiind, though customs and freight raised 
the price at Hugly to Rs.l.4as. In the same year 200 tons of 
well-refined saltpetre was ordered to be sent for the use of 
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1 lui Si afo. Tlio IRit oil wore ihcii axpnrf ing 1 cii time.s as nnicli. 
In Kinl ]iriva1i‘ English nn'rohants had, however, imported 
such large <ni:niliti.'s tlial, after satisfying the needs of their 
Uovernmciit, they had expoi-lcd nnieli to France, Sweden, 
jrambnrg, Jfollajid and Italy. 

Kow we must talre a rapid ghuio.e at the supplies of cotton- 
vvooP and yarn. TJie first, though now one of the principal 
exports from India, occupied a very insignificant place in 
those days. Cotton was re])oried hy William Finch to he 
worth from '10 to GO matmidies per caiuhi, while yam of all 
sorts, both fine and coarse, was at about 8 or 10 mamudics per 
v’tiuiid or R'uo per maund at tiie higheat. It was one of the 
prineijtal artieles in the coastal trade of tlic Indies, being 
carried to Sumatra and other adjacent islands, Rersia and 
.Arabia. .As an import into England, some of it was used in 
packing ca!ico<'S, and some n^-ad as ballast and .stowage. 
Sugar and saltpetre being sc.-iree and dear, the factors .sent 
cotton which the Comj)any di<l not mucli desire, but it was 
(•xpected to he a profitable holing, especially when it could be 
pres“ed as they did in Turkey. Instruments were demanded 
for its compressing. In IG28 the price of cf)tton was reported 
as 7*2.1 mamudies piv candy of 20 mnunds, which meant a rise 
of about 25 per cent on that of 1G08-0. Two years later, 
order was sent to provide cotton-wool only to fill up the 
vacant comers of tlie sliips. The C/iarks had 32 bales of 
cotton as cargo in 1030 and the lioj/nl Marij 15 bales in 1C39. 
Then followed complaints of its dearne.ss, but the price fell 
abnormally from 10 and 12 to -1 and 5 mamudies per maund 
in IGM. Eveji this reduced quotation was 50 per cent higher 
than that of 1G08-9. 

ItViS . . -10-00 nwnuidip? per ondy, 

IC.iS . .72? „ ' 

Dtirin;;; fnttiiiu- 200-210 „ „ 

nm . . 80-100 

Indian yarn- was imjtortcd into England by the Levant 

> Utters Heed., I. p. 28 ; Kn?. FncU, Vol. 1024-20, p. 212. 

’ Letters Itecd., 1 11 , p. 83 ; Eng. Fact., VoL 1019-22, pp. 41, 44, 49, 153, 
157, 185 ; Vol. 102-1-29, p. &1 ; Vol. 1030-33, pp. 4, 9. 
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Company, so its import Ijy tFc E.I. Company was not a new 
introduction. In October, 1614, it was decided to send £500 
worth of yam to England out of a cargo of £14,802, and 316 , 
maunds were laden on the Hector hound for Priaman and 
Ticcoo, hut she seems to have proceeded with this cargo to 
England. The Company forbade the sending home of yarn 
in 1618, while the Masulipatam factors advised to procure it 
in their town whence the Dutch were sending large quantities 
to Holland. Yam was abundant at Broach : 10 to 12 maunds 
a day could be got by the English all the year round at prices 
varying from 7 to 20 pice the seer fit for England. Its demand 
grew so much that in case of failure in securing other goods, . 
yam, either plain-reeled, as desired, or cross-reeled, was to be 
sent home. In 1628 525 bales were sent to England. The 
factors were afraid that this quantity would cloy the market, 
but the Company reported it to be a profitable commodity. 

“ There is no fear,” wrote the Directors, “ of glutting the 
market here by selling cotton yam, for much can be sold 
than has ever yet come from India.” Order was given to 
pro\nde 600 or 700 bales annually in future. "When large 
investments began to be made at Broach, the weavers “ grew 
into a mutiny, and combined among themselves not to bring 
any baftas to our house imtill wee give them a writing not to 
buy any more cotton yame ; nor have they to this day. You 
may not therefore expect such great quantities as required or 
heretofore sent you, for except in this place (and here alsoe by 
stealth doe wee in a manner gett itt into our house) it is not 
to bee had.” 

It is abundantly clear from this Surat letter that the 
exports of yam very much raised the price to the prejudice of 
native weavers, and that scarcity of yam was felt even in such 
great manufacturing centres as Surat and Broach. The 
prices of cotton and yam were reported as 12 and 23 mamudies 
per maund at Surat, Broach and Baroda, though yam could 
formerly be had at 16 mamudies per maund. This abnormal 
rise was undoubtedly due to famine, so that in 1636 the price 
went down to its normal level. The demand in England had 
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iniicli incrt'jisod for llio lln<'r sort, as the worknipji ]iad of late 
fomiil ninny uses for it. TJio price of this quality of yarn in 
Iiulin ivas given as ])er lb., while two years later, 

in another letter iliiteil Koveinber 27th, 1G13, the price in 
England of good ynrji i.s quoted 2.s. Od. per lb., meaning 
thereby that, the price.s realised at home were 2^ limes 
those given in India. Eargc investments were natural, but 
the factors in India could not get a suflieient quantity of the 
reqaisib' quality. The Agra and Ahmadabad mark'ets, too, 
fell .short of the desired quantity. Moreover, owing to the 
large invc.stment.s made by the Dutcli. yarn was too dear. 
Theroupan sample.s were obtained from Baroda, and these 
beingeqiial to, if not better than, what was jwocurablc at Surat, 
50 bales were purohasod. It was believed that Baroda would 
he the best .source of .«upp!y in future. 

During the period of general depression the Company 
ordered only small quantitie.s n.s, for instance, 150 bale.s were 
demanded in 1053. The demand was still further reduced on 
the ji.'irt of the Company, though the private merchants mmst 
have iinjtorled large amounts of yarn. It is clear by this survey 
that the deiimnd for this cotnmodity had very much increased 
in England, and that there was often diflictilty in securing 
the roqui.sitc .supjdy in the ])rim'i])al Indian towns, due im- 
doubte<Uy to the intense doinand for it in the country itself for 
the purpose of manufacturing cloth. 

Sugar. 'J’he cultivation of ljulia)i sugar-cane was intro- 
duced info various counfrie.s at di/Tcrent cpoch.s, so the 
foreign demand for Indian sugar must have from time to time 
been curtailed, ^fost parts of Europe were supplied by the 
Portugue.'-c with Brasil sugars during the si.xfcenth and 
seventeenth centuries, yet Indian sugar was not altogether 
exclvided from Europe. The Levant Com])ajiy used to supply 
England with this article from Alo.vnndrin, and then the 
E.I. Company began its import in the second quarter of the 
.seventeenth century. ^Ir, Aldworth found indigo, Avhito 
powdered sugar and divers other stuffs fit for England at 
Aluiuub'.bad in 1 013. lie intended to send some of these 
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articles for trial at Fome. TFe price of sugar rvas tFen q^uoted 
hy Mm as Rs.2 per maund. The Surat sugar was reported as ' 
“ uo commodity for Euglaud,” and tFe Ahmadabad kind was 
also no good. However, sugar was sent borne about the year 
1628-29. The Directors complained that the consignment was 
damaged, coarse and dear, and proMbited the Surat factors 
from purchasing any more in future. The latter had already 
despatched a quantity of the Agra kind by their last sMps, and 
had 1T8 bales containing 3028 maunds of the same at hand. 
As it was not a very profitable concern, the Company allowed 
their servants- and mariners to trade in this commodity. 
Although Indian sugar cotdd hardly compete with the Brazil 
kind in the Western world, yet small consignments continued 
to be included even in the Company’s investments all through 
this period. We are told that Agra was then the chief centre 
of sugar manufacture, and the best and the cheapest could be 
had there in large quantities, although in Bengal it was- 
reported to be stiU better and cheaper. At the same time, 

“ sugar being procurable in many places ” a small trial was 
desired to be made in each variety. Thus we find the English 
factors exploring the various centres of sugar manufacture 
in India for their requirements which, it is a pity, cannot be 
determined now on account of the lack of necessary data in 
the records. 

Tea and Coffee. It is interesting to mention that neither 
Linschoten nor Pyrard has referred to tea as a popular drink 
of the Chinese. The former describes the use only in Japan, 
where it was drunk by every man whether it be winter or 
summer after meals. The Chinese are represented as drinking 
wine made of rice and “ brewed as we brew beer.” But it is 
reasonable to assume from the accounts of other travellers 
that it was not universally used even in Japan. Master 
Arthur Hatch, Mim'ster, and Saris, writing about the meals 
and drinks of the people, do not notice the use of tea. The 
ordinary drink of the common people was hot water or a light 
irine prepred by boiling water with rice. The earliest 
reference is in a letter from Mr. R. Wickham, the Company’s 
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Agrnt. !it. Kinuulo, M-lio writing in ] fil 5, to Mr. Eaton at Miaco, 
askii for a ])ot of (-lio bc.st Kort of Oliaw, Tlic Eiirojiran 
rr.'^idcul h ai. Siirnf, ronu' 1 inn* after begun I o drinlc 1 ca. It lias 
been .staled Iiy Mandel.Hlo in bis Travels that tbo Englisb and 
Euteli were entertained at t.lieir ordinary meetings with tea, 
instraid of wbieli the Persian.s used eoftee. There must have 
been a growing custom of tea-drinking in India, as we find 
that 20 maunds of tea were included iji the goods landed at 
Surat from Batavia in 105(1, and all bought by two Surat 
merebants. There is, however, no reference to tea being sent 
to England.’ 

The case is (|uite dilTerejit. with cofTee. It was much used 
by the Turks, .\rabians, Egyjitians and Per.sian.s in their own 
Count ry, atnl t hey continued t his habit in other lands wherever 
they settled. Its u«c was noticed by Linschoten,* I’^Turd,® 
Hoe,’ Terra*® and others. Alonfart (1010) would liavc us 
believe (hat it was drunk from Tuvitey to Chijia. According 
to 'I’erry, many of the jieojile at Surat , who being strict in their 
religion, drank no wine, u.scd eohwa or coffee, " a drink more 
whole.some than pleasant.” The earlie.st reference in the 
oilieial corre.'.pondrnee to coff'‘e, beside.s that of Sir T. Roe, is 
in Letters Received. Vol. I. p. 122. The Engli.sh began to 
deal in coffee about, the year 1019, when i\Ir. ICcrridgc sent for 
the Surat market 100 Surat maunds of the very best land of 
coffee from Moehn, wbicb was brought to India in 1021. The 
best, report on its hujiply and demand is from the pen of Mr. 
Kerridge. “ Regardijig colta, they slate that only Mocha and 
the places adjacent doth yield that seede, which serveth all 
Turkey, Arabia, Persia nn<l India.” According to bim, the 
seed and hnslc could he bought at 11/11 and 0/0 manuidies 
per maund and sold at 15 and S/if mamudies at Surat. Both 

’ I/lter.i Held.. 1. jij. Itt. I.*;?: I’urchni, It H., Vol. X, p. 01; 
llothivt— S.iri-., p. 127; iliirriM. I, p. 7r>r, ; ICnt;. l ari., Vol- 10-10-50, 
p. aim; 

* Kni;. Fact,. Vol. lOHl-22, j.p. 8U. 2!>0. 300 ; Vol. 102-1-2!), pp- 101, 
213; Marplicr.-'on, pp. 11. 'l-l" : I/aihrliotcii, a.I). 150S, Vol. I, p 157. 

’ Pynu-d. A.P. 1010, Vol. I, p. 172. 

* Hoe, A.i>. 1015, Hmbafiy, p. 32. 

‘ Terry, A.P. 1010, Hurclm.i, K. S., Vol. IX, p. 21. 
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were used for beverage, Diougb tbe seed was better and 

dearer than the other. mi. t? t' .n 

He sent samples of each sort to England. The English 

used to carry coffee to Persia, Gombroon, Bassora, Surat and 
even to Jladras, but not to England up to 1660. The 
Hollanders introduced its use in their ovm country, while in 
England the first coffee-house was opened by Mr. Edwards, an 
English Turkey merchant, in 1652. 

British Exports to the East 

Woollens. The manufacture of woollen cloth was the 
principal, if not the only, industry worth mentioning in 
England at that period. Every attempt was consequently 
made to encourage the export of woollens, as it also served to 
reduce the export- of bullion. The expanding market in the 
East is evidenced by several early reports. In 1608 John 
Saris demanded only 20 pieces of broadcloth for Bantam, 
i.e. for the whole sphere of English influence at that time. 

' Next year Finch required 200 t-o 300 pieces of broadcloth, 
besides kersies and baize, of which good quantities could he 
sold at Suiat and Agra. Then, the invoice of Thomas Aid- 
worth for Surat alone was 1500 pieces, andhe held out the hope 
“ to vent 4000 cloths pet annum.” The character of the cloths 
required will be evident from the foIlo^ving invoice of Aid- 
worth : — ^ 

500 Yenice red cloths whereof 30 or 40 stammels. 

100 Popinjay greens, and light grass greens. 

100 Straw colours, yellows and horse flesh. 

100 Light blues, commonly called Hulings. 

200 Humes in grave and other pleasant colours. 

oOO Pieces of Devon Kersies of the colours above said of SOs. 

It seems that these large orders were sent without fully 
realising the Indian demand. Some time after it was truly 
represented that “ for the price of co^dd of oui cloth a man 
will there (at Suxat) make himself two or three suits.” Cotton 
fabrics were then and axe now best suited for the Indian 
* Letters Eecd., I, 240. 
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«Tu! 1 u 1 <', oonld only be n.sctl for the cover- 
ing: * of find t In- luahino of !,!ultllc.s. They were fit 

for the n;.. of ih>- nobility only, fn JOl? flie Surat factors 
coiujil, lined iUiit broadelotb bud “ beemne a very drug.” This 
i lump jiei'e.-'dtnled the eiirtuilnient of the invoice to 100 pieces 
alone. TJii’Ji Keititlge F found roinjil/iining of “a glut of 
bro.idoloth in fndia. though the price is not much .stood on 
(tvlieii wanted), being ti-ed by the King and nobility.” 
Ag.iin, in lOoJ, Kiigli'di conimofliiies lay dead undisposed. 
Althnngh the sphere of Knplhdi trade Jiad'gonc on increasing 
in India, yet even in .‘>00 piece.s were advi.sed by 

the Surat factor.^. Xo English cloth was .stmt Ur India for 
two ye.ir.s. r.:i iiientioned in the Surat fjCtter, dated 13th 
Ajiril, icnu. 

In this brancli. too, the Dutch conipidition was felling 
heavily upon the English. Their cloth excelled tbeEngbsli one 
in finene.ss, colour and dressingg and yet it was “ shamefully . 
by them underviiliied in price,” Jlence, about -fOO broad- 
cloths and lceir.ieu -I'src ordered llmt year. Ten ycar-s later 
the situation roinaincd unaltered. The cheaper and superior ■ 
Dutch imports witre thwarting the sale of Engli.sb cloth. 
There wa-:, moreover, flie. competition of the Persian.s, 
Armenians and jirivat*; English merchants who were selling 
tile .same eltdhs at lower jirice.s at Agra and Delhi. Xotwitlv- 
.stajuling tlii.s coiujietition, English cloth was introduced in 
JN-rsia and in all the important centre.s of India, as Surat, 
Agra, Delhi, Tatta, Alasulipatam, etc. In 1G17 a growing 
demand was reported from llengal, Agra and Persia. It was 
followed by a favourable report in lGiO-50 of the vent of 
broadelofli in India, doliore, Perak and adjacent places. The 
Bengal demand of IGod for 30 or -10 piecc.s per year, shows 
bow the Company could not much succeed in finding a 
market for woollens. Complaints of a reduced demand 
continue in the following years from Persia and Agra. The 
C<impany are again urged to prevent private trade in this 
commodity, becaiLsc only then considerable profit could be 
made. It should also be ob.servcd that the methods of 
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dressing aud colouring rrere not good in tEose days, 
i ttorvc findtEe iactor. repeatedly po^ntmg „ 

ments in tEese items. ^Ve shaU see m out ne>d survey 

liovr tliese detects vreie removed m 

century and iiovr vigorously tlie sale ot Englisli e o i 

^ isesttovroodens, metals vrere tlic only produce ot England 

needed tor the East-. ' _ ... 

Metals. Iron, copper, tin, lead, quicksilver and vermiuon 
vrere aWays in consideraEle demand in India. The first three 
uere at times sent on trial, hut proved to he unprofitable. 

. The indigenous Iron and Japan and China copper brought by 
the Portuguese and Dutch vrere tar cheaper than those ot 
England. Evropeon tin also could not compete in India vdth 
the kinds imported from China, Tenasserim and the Alalaya 
Peninsula. The Persian market vras as svell supplied by the 
other European rivals. The Dutch u'cre able to hold a 
monopoly of the supply ot tin to all the Asiatic countries. The 
English struggled hard to obtain concessions ot buying tin in 
- Perak, Johorc, etc., hut did not succeed during the period 
under revieur. The case vras difierent u-ith lead. It rvas 
imported from Europe direct, or through Alocha and Ormus, 
before the advent ot the English. Finding a constant demand, ^ 
they carried lead even in their first voyage to Bantam. 
Pinch mentioned the Surat prices ot lead and tin to be 8| and 
40 mamudies respectively in 1609. Six years later EUdngton 
advised the Company to send 1000 pigs of lead, but in 1617 
Kerridge observed that the rvhole kingdom had not “ dis- 
buithened them ot above 9000 maunds at most,” and that 
9500 maunds vrere left in their .storehouse. This was con- 
sidered a sufficient supply for the foliou'ing year. They 
aluays fried to find a market for lead at aU their factories. 
The pnce in 1623 and 1629 had remained at the old level of 
about 8J mamudies, both atSnrat and Ahamadahad. At that 
fame the annual demand amounted to 1000 pigs. Since 1632 

allovr any European to seU lead to anyone hut himself. This 
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very iniicli rcdtiwd the j)rofitK. For iiiKlajicc, in 
KUM) it wiiH Bold at innnmdira ])(;r niiuind. Even .six years 
laler tin* deinainl va.s slack, yet lead vas licre in better 
re(jnesl. tliun in any of lln* adjnceiit eoiiji[tric.M. The factors 
difl not invoice it for a year or two in tin* hope of raising its 
price to 10 nuinuidies. In KiJO-bO sinall qiiajitities of the 
met ;il were .‘•old or harter(*d, but cv^en Capt. Bridgman held out 
no ho])(; of selling any quantity in Bengal. Two years later 
/‘(ill, it was r(*i)or(/*d ns the' King’.*/ commodity, and the price 
w/i.s 8 niamudies per maiind. Thus ihroughout this period 
of fift y yt'/irs the ])ri(*e of lead remains almost constant, and 
the demand much restricted on /iccount of the monopoly 
of its purchase, ft was much used in making shot, paclnng 
cloth or manufacturing red lend. The Indian Government 
wanted the whole supjdy for its r>wn u.se, and hence claimed 
the right of pre-emption. 

Quicksilver* w/is much cmpiot'cd fro/n very ancient tinie.s 
in makijjg vi'rmilioji /iiid medicine.", and extracting silver 
from its ores. I'inch ami Elkington both reported it to be 
“ alway.-^ a v<*ndible commodity.” 'J’be market could not be 
“glutted with wlmt quantity can be attained in England.” 
The price was stated to vart' from 210 to 3.o0 mamudici; per 
niaund, but the reported discovery of a mcrcur}' mine 
lower(*d tlie price to 200 mnmudies. It was then feared that 
“ in a few yeans it will not countervail the charge of sending 
hitijer.” Tin* de/nand for for(*ipn mercury was much reduced, 
so that the Comjiajiy wore informed that “one year or two 
Were hetlerforborm'thansenl.”* Another mine was reported 
(•o have b<‘en di.scovcretl near Lahore; there was also the 
competition of the Portuguese and Dutch, who as usual 
imported l.'irge quantities from the old source in Cliinn, and 
again, it was found that the metal imported by way of Mocha 
was oh<*a])er than the English c.ouId afford. Still, .small 
quantities continued to be sent for by the sen-route. In 1621 

■ Knj;, Fncf., \’o!. IWCv-aO, pp. 7, .10; Kutilaya iVrUituwHtra, p. OS; 
liCUerH Ki'cd., 111. pp. 9, SO. 

* Lcltcrs liccd., IV, pp. 207, 337 ; V, pp. 100, 135. 
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a consignment was sold at 150 mamudies 
was equivalent to ^s. per lb. " Two tbousancl maunds wHU 
sell at pleasure,” was tbe report. From 1622 tbe demand 
seems to be very great and tbe prices were very high, ranging 
from jRs.85-98 in 1622 to Rs.l25 in 1625 per maund,and 7s. 4d. 
per lb. in 1629.^ In other words, the prices varied between 
205 and 300 mamudies per maund during these seven years. 
This period of inflation was followed by a serious depression, 
due to famine, wars and the competition of private English 
merchants, but especially to the deliberate cutting down 
of prices by the Dutch to beat down the English. They 
soldit at Es. 62-63 in 1630, 140 mamudies or Es.60 per maund 
next year, 4s. 6d. per lb. in 1632 and orJy 90 mamudies per 
maund in 1633. Supplies were stopped for two years, small 
quantities were ordered next, but profit was doubtful even in 
December, 1639. However, the market recovered in 1645-47 . 
The Company were informed that “ the quicksilver was very 
welcome, it being a rising commodity and not any to be sold 
in town but yours.” There were ofiers of Rs.70-74 per maxmd 
and a prospect of a still further rise in 1648. Large quantities 
imported by the Dutch and Portuguese from China sent down 


the price to Rs.60 per maimd.® The English used to buy it 
from Holland and even Italy, so it vras difficult for them to 
compete with their rivals. To put an end to English com- 
petition in tliis branch, the Dutch prohibited its exportation 
from their country in 1659, 


Taking the metal group as a whole, it is e^ddent that the 
English could not extend their business in this line during this 
first period of more than half a centurj^, the chief reasons being 
tliat there was a large supply of all metals from the Southern 
Islands, China and Japan, and that the English were excluded 
from these markets on account of the exclusive control of the 
commerce of those countries by other rivals. 

Among articles not of the growth or manufacture of 


r- Kecords, Series I, Vol. 8, doc. 267, we leam that the 

ibnglj«5h had outdone the Dutch for some years in supplying India with lead 

Sreat demand existed. a.j> 1629 ' 

The Surat maund was first of 28 lbs. and later on of 33 lbs. 
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Engliinii hill, iihiinrlcd inlo India by tlio Englmli, cornl^ and 
ivory at and out proininenlly. • Coral was much in ‘demand 
from very ancient times. Several varieties of it have been 
•Spoken of in the -Arthasnstra of Kautilayn,‘ probably of the 
fourth rentnry before Christ. Wc have already seen a brisk 
trade in it at various iiorts. Naturally the Engli.sh were 
inleresled in securing a share in ils .supply. AVilliam Finch 
demanded " some :miall quantily of red coral, the first for a 
trial,” in 1009. I'our years later Biddulph reported that 
rornl would firove a good commodity, and held out the hope 
of selling n great quantity in Deccan where it was used for 
burning with the dead. Thomas Aldworth confirmed all the 
points of his ])redee<'.«sor, and added that 300 chests were 
usually brought from the Kcd Sea at a lime and yet the 
mnrlo'l was )ievcr glutted. Afterwards Elkington ad\'iscd 
the Company to send coral, as it would tend to a great profit. 
This c.xperimental [/c-riod was soon over. In lClG-17, when the 
que.stion of transferring the English headquarters from Surat 
io (logo, or Goglia, on the Kathiawar .side of the Gulf ot 
Cambay arose, it rvas pointed out that the latter place was 
not “ so fit. lor the vent of three of our main commodities, 
which are coral, load and teeth.” The report of Thomas 
Kerridge is worthy of notice: “That from Mocha -is of a 
])aier hue, yi.t they .spare not to furnish this place (Surat) 
with at least 300 clicsts at every return. You may boldly 
.send by every shipping adventure, far greater quantities 
than is now supplied, and rely on a competent gao- by such, 
employment.” 

The Surat merchants were naturally alarmed at the ever- 
growing quantities import.ed by the Engli.sh and Dutch 
merchants. The Company were informed that the people of 
the country wen* “ in purjiose to relinqui.sh their corall trade 
out of the Red Sea. seeing ours so much better than theirs. 
The Indian merchants jietitioncd the Prince to prohibit the 
sale of foreign coral and its further supply through the 
Europeans. The local Governor forbade the landing of coral 
> Letters Reed., I, pp. 33, 307, 310 : III, p. 10 ; IV, p. 1C2. 
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from tlie Englisi. fleet. .Tlie Englisli appealed against tlie 
proliibitoTy order, and were given permission to sell their 
coral at Surat or elsewhere for one year, provided they should 
bring no more of it. Some time after, when they insisted on 
selling coral in the Deccan, the Surat merchants prohibited 
the provision of caUcoes to them. For a time they quietly 
complied with the wishes of the Indian traders, but they did 
not intend to give up such a profitable business without a 
struggle. The question at issue was quite clear to the prince 
and the people. We ate informed that Prince Shah Jahan 
flew into a rage at the sight of the royal order granting the 
provisional permission referred to above, and tore it up stating, 
“ nothing else but the profitt and bread of his people could 
content us.”’- No more significant testimony is required to 
show the growing control by the Europeans of the carrying 
and external trades of the country. 

The English were not willing to submit to the restrictions 
imposed on the importation of coral. They proceeded to 
seize and plunder Indian ships. Dabul, Gogha, Diu and Surat 
vessels easily fell a prey. These high-handed adventures were 
followed by an ultimatum to the Governor of Surat for paying 
up more than 200,000 mamudies for the various wrongs they 
had suSered. The EngUsh piracies created consternation 
among the merchants of the various ports ; the Dutch, too, 
refused to give any assistance against the English; the 
Governor had therefore to succumb to their demands. The 
dispute was accommodated by the payment of a very large 
sum, the purchase of the whole stock of coral in the hands of 
the English, and by a compact for a.complete liberty of trade 
in future. 

This was (he beginning and the end of all troubles from ike 
Surat merchants. The days of their free and independent trade 
with the African and Asiatic countries had almost passed away 
by the presence and extensive dealings of the tivo European 
nations imthe Indian waters, and they succumbed to the inevit- 

ir,' p, 325; Vol. 1C22, pp 1, 31, 64, 130, 137, 

lol, 1/0, oJU. 

1 
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tihk. It irii!; not Diori’lii the question of the provision of coral 
that hail (urn siitlnJ, (nit the rifjht of free trade with Persia and 
other eauntnrs had been secured and the priviterje of itiiporling 
Jorciijn fjoods into India on the same basis as the nationals of 
Asiatie enuntries had been rn jailing till (hen was obtained. The 
latter meant the transference of one branch after another of the 
Oriental trade into the hands of the /Europeans on account of 
their suprriorilij at sea. 

'Du* ICn^liHli filmrc in lliis oora! Inulc went on ijicreasingA 
until a brief I'fo]) v.vm put to it by the warn iji the Deccan. 
}Iowev<T, it rfn»U(>re(l in v.'hen Jliree Irinds of coral were 
rohl nt K's.S?, Ib'.H.J ajifl Ibs.-l per .seer at Surat, Iheir pricc.s 
inKneland being 7(1., ].'}■), and 7.s. ]K;r lb. respectively, 

'riiis dealing gave a ])rofi<. of about 80 jter cent. Gain.s were 
naliir.illy variable ; three years before they could make only 
117 per cent on Italian coral. A growing market was also 
found at Masulipafam and Golcondah, wlicre 20 or 30 chests 
co'-ting in KngDod M.lo. per Ib. and selling at IMasulipatam 
at 100 ]i.igoda,i the maund of 20 lbs. were advised in 1036. 
In the same year great prospects of its sale in China were 
pointed out by Ilornford, wlio undertook a voyage to Macao 
“ to gain an entrance into the China trade.” The groutli in 
thi-< branch is c\ndent from the remark of the President of 
the Sur.it Factory in 1039 that, nc.xt to broadclotli, coral was 
“the most staple iind vendible commodity tlint Europe 
produced.” The price was reported to bo Ps.lOl per seer 
of 18 pice, a “ price not of late yeans beard of.” During tlie 
next few year:, we liear of sales of coral at Paybag, Pijapore, 
Armngaon, Pliaktal, Cochin, Agra, in Bengal, and on all tlie 
Malabar coast from Goa to Cape Coiiiorin. The English had 
the whole trade to themselves on nceoimt of the war between 
the Dutch and Bortugue.se. In IGJ l the price was ILo pagodas 
])er maiind against 100 in 1030 at .Masulipatam, and -iOOO lb.s. 
yearly wer(‘ demanded for tliat market. However, the tide 

• Knf-. Knf't., \'ol jiji. 201. 20S. 22ti. 228: Vol. lM2-tr., 

}>, 80. ('f. tijo Dutcli If'ittmoriy of Ihc notinsliing nnd pro^nrig (ratio 
ill coral in the Imndn of tlie Knglish, It said that they had sold 40,i00 
Ihij. at ld/8. 
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began to turn at tbe prospect of a peace between tbe two 
nations. Tbe Company were informed tbat “ but now tbe 
Portingales bave peace and open trade, we may not expect 
tbe like opportunity, since they will undoubtedly abimdantly 
supply those markets in tbe future.*’ After tbat year com- 
plaints began to pour in as to coral remaining a dead com- 
modity, so that in 1050 the Company were advised to stop 
further suppbes and most of the coral was got rid of at a 
considerable loss. Yet it appears that the Engbsh continued 
to hold the market on the Coromandel, while the Dutch and 
Portuguese recovered tbeir lost position on the Malabar coast. 

As to ivory^ it has been seen that large amounts of it were 
annually imported into India by the Portuguese and many 
Asiatic merchants who traded with the various coimtries of 
Africa. When the Engbsh began to take the place of both 
sets of importers, they turned their attention to this article 
also. The first sale of ivory by an Englishman consisted of 
two elephants’ teeth captured from an Indian junk. Two 
j'ears later, in 1611, an Engbsh ship brought to Surat 
tusks, broadcloth, kerseys, says, tin and red lead. 
The tusks were sold at 62 1 to 64 mamudies per maund in 
1613. Hext year their commodities of quicksilver, lead, 
vermibon and teeth gave them such “ reasonable profit, 
beyond their computation” that greater quantities were 
ad\ised from home. It is strange that the Engbsh could 
make large profits on ivory brought from England ; the 
African supply must have given tremendous gains to the 
importers. The wars in the Indian waters di.slocated the 
Persian and African trade, and thus reduced the necessary 
suppbes of ivory. In 1622 the price obtained at Kawpee, near 
Burhanpur, was Rs.32 per maund of 43 seers, but Es.45 per 
Akhari maimd at Agra. Ivory ceased to be brought into 
India by the Engbsh from 1630 to 1648. The prices were very 
uncertain, because they depended upon irregular suppbes 
from Mozambique and ]\Iabnda. A Surat letter of 1646 states 
that “ elephants’ teeth are constantly in these parts a staple 

' Eng. Fact., Vol. 1643.^3, p. 230 ; Vol. 1646-50, pp. 290, 291 ; Vol. 
1651-64, p. 67, 
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(’otnmndit y. Tin' iu.irir; foriiHTly ncnl from England nrc now 
f<d<’liiin; {h-r maiind of •10 f-ciwa, vdiitdi ia about 2 h. per 
11),; .".nd in Ibigbaiid Ihi-y will coat lO.-;. or 11s. per cwt.”^ 
Till' nniial jjiicc id Aliniadabad was reporffd Es,32-3'1 only. 
Tho .'iliuvc jiricc's hardly loft any ])rofit, .so Iho import. s of 
ivory were always very small <liiring this period. 

' J.’nf. 1 net., V.>1. I('.e2-2.y |iji, lOS ; \’o!. ICtO-Tyj, p. 8. 



CHAPTER 7 


THE AKGLO-rNT>IAN TRADE 
(1G.J&-1707) 

Nature o! the Data. The first period of infancy, dependence 
and disappointment is succeeded by one of unbounded energy 
in all directions of the Company's business. The brilliant 
success of that body excited the envy of the mercantile 
classes in England and attracted many adventurous spirits 
to the East as “ interlopers ” or “ pirates,” In India, too, 
the Corapany^s business rvas much depressed by cumbersome 
restric'tions, heavy transit duties and other undue levies. It 
will be seen how the Company struggled hard against both 
sets of difiiculties and how it came out successfiil in both. 
Notwithstanding those long struggles fought out in India as 
well as at home, the Company did mightily succeed in firmly 
building up the English trade with the East, 

The data for the earlier part of this second period are not 
available in any published record, hence the returns for the 
export trade have been compiled from the Manuscript Letter 
Books of the Court in the India Office. The Court Books and 
3Iarine Eecords, too, occasionally afford very valuable 
material. The annual %'alues of bullion and merchandise 
compiled for the years 1607-73 differ from the account 
presented to Parliament by the Company. The discrepancy 
is probably due to the inclusion or exclusion of a ship or ships 
in a different year from the one taken by the latter. The 
ships mentioned in an April letter, 1660-61, might sail in May ; 
in such a case they should actually be included in the returns 
for the year 1661-62, hut in my account which is identical vrith 
the one pxeseived in the Court Book 25a, they have been 
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iUToiintr.l for in tlic y.'ar inOO-fi]. I )kivo followed fho 
tlmmylioiif iiji 1<, JOHl-H'J. ilie laM v'-ur for which 
r.'''iilnr r<-t line- of i h" cnrfroc*. of Easl -Ijoiuid shipH are given in 
Reeurch,. 'I’ie- Mijintea of the (Vnirt also do not afford 
any regular niali-rinl for the followijig yeare, hence separate 
returns f<tr money and merchanrlise cannot he nindc out for 
the jieriod* Mieceeding tlie year ]fJ81~2. 


Development ol Export Trade 
It has l»een rentarlo’d l)iat wln-n tlie Company resumed 
their trade on the confirmation of their evclusivc charter, 
in Ife'tT, they ehov.-ed an tinprecedented activity. During 
rix and om -fhird yeaTs, from .lanuar}*, 1058, to April, IGGi, 
they r.ejit out eighly-four ahije. to the East on which were 
c.xported in 

llatl'eai .... 

e ntal rinniit.K tiirei le.'l't.oee/ " ’ 


'flieir husine.-s w,!*;, however, very much curtailed on 
ticcoimt of the outhreak of war with the Dutch. In the next 
three year.H the Comjuiny'B trade consequently remained in a 
hiw .statJ*. Oidy nine sliips could he despatched with small 
.‘imounts,of. mom-y and merchandise. The annual average for 
this ]»eriod of three y<‘arh was £11,000 for money against 
£117, -100 iind £18,000 for ynodn against £1 1,000 of the prevnous 
si.v yean'. Taking the fat and lean years togctlier, the average 
annual investment during the nine years was 


j:sr.,(too 

!ut5.‘S«) 




Afti-r the ces.«alion of hostilities, great enthusiasm was 
.showji in incre.'ising the volume of trade. In the ne.vt seven 
year.s ninetv-nine .sjiijjs sailed to tlie East with £1, 105,311 in 
treasure and about £000,000 in goods and merchandise of the 
growth and manufacture of England. It implied an average 
of £1 00,1 73 i)er annum for bullion, whicli .sum is 193 per cent 
of tlie average of the previous nine yeans. The annual average 
of e.\-i)ort.s in merclinndise was doubled as compared to the 
preceding period of nine years. This miniial cxporlation of 
• See Appcntlicin A nnd B on pp. 200-7 infra. 
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ahout £253,000 stands in marJced contrast to the past career oj 
the Company, when the sum total of the Company's exports to 
India rarely amounted, to £100,000 in any one year previous to 
165T and in some years did not amount to even £25,000. 

Compariag the septennial returns of 1667—74 ■vrith those of 
1617-24, TvlAch years were marked by a great expansion of 
the Company’s trade, it will be observed that the amount 
of trade as represented by exports had developed to about 
2|-fold at the end of sixty years, while the annual average for 
goods alone in the two septennial periods stood at £30,000 
and £85,500 respectively. It meant that the Company had 
succeeded in creating an increasing demand in the East for 
British woollens and other goods. Although it had to fight 
against odds at home and abroad for its very existence, it not 
only kept open the Eastern market for England, but, with all 
•the might, wealth and grandeur of the Dutch, was also 
successful in supplying greater (juantities of Indian products 
to the countries of the Continent. Sir Josiah Child in his 
spirited defence of the East India Company justly maintains 
and demonstrates that “ the East India Trade is a most (if 
not the most) profitable and beneficial trade to the Kingdom.” 
“ It is a trade,” says he, “ that takes ofi a considerable 
quantity of our Kative Commodities for our consumption, at 
the cheapest rates. 

That brings us some commodities for further Manu- 
facture. 

That furnishes us with large quantities of goods for foreign 
markets. 

That ^ves employment to, and so maintains, great numbers 
of English Shipping. 

That occasions the building of more ships of burden and 
force, fit for warlike sendee, and defence of the Kingdom, 
than any other trade. 

That brings a considerable Revenue to His Majesty’s 
Exchequer by Customs, and the greatest addition to the 
Engdom’s Stock.” ^ 

‘ The E.L Trade, p. 0, published 1677 ; I.O. Tracts, 485, 
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S'sK'h tls*' unti^'jiiuhE julva 11(11 gc;i of (lie fmlin trade, 
w))ifh (iji » <'o}(ij)n<rt(!()n wa'i adding directly to tlie 

;(«nd: «,{ t1i>' Kinydtiin £riO(),(i{K) in oii'* ycurd We liavc Bern 
lunv miTidi-inJ tlnui tin- idiandioidiT;! of (he Company 

U-. r>' lo rji in .MTiiring a .-.hare in (hat profitable trade, liowtht* 
Conijiany, ( 00 , vo r.- b.-nl ujion pre-ierving to tliem<iclvc.s the 
exfht-ii'r rigid of their Charter, and what a .eevere .Btruggle 
••jiMn d on tin' pre - -in/i: prohh-m. 

Xo; ividcd.indiiig tli'' hitter eontroveray re.Biarted in the 
'> i|»ht!'" 0)1 the Hered ity or otlienvi.^e of carrying on the 
flri>’)$ta! ir.ide hy inean'- of j-.n exelii-dve Joint-Stork Company, 
the hii' and cry rab'-d by the CompanyVi oppojmjit.s against 
dn- importation of calieoee, 'dlkii and even raw ailk to the 
ib'trim-'iit of Hriih'h niajinfartiire,*!, and the ever-increasing 
sltiire of free lii'-rehant') and factors in that trade, the ln.st 
ijuarter of the c-nt nry i;. inarkeil hy a ilisf inct advance in the 
E vdern tr.ide. The prosp'-ron-' condition of the Compan}' is 
cvidene<‘d by the very high price.s of the India Stock, which 
M< re ‘2l~> in 1077, .'100 in lOSJand oOO to 000 in ICSo. ' 
l-’or the eight yearn from l(»7-l-7b to lCSI-82 the c,\-ports to 
India Were Valued at £3,622,000, or on the jivorage at £.177,710 
per annum. Tiii- meatus an nd\*ance of about £220,000 
p'-r imimm, or of vSO jier cent cojujiarcd with the seven 


' Ti-f- of r’:r J(> i^iti Chilii on t’-i reprr‘-ciite<l in a tabular 

£ 

Iti ihn into Itneiini!— vatin- 800,000 

r.xp'S.K.-'U'nfacU'r'.Ojrl-aniiotlirrltem'idMliictcd . . 00,000 


Xe! linjKtrt'i l>y tiie Co. 

.Ml r-vHi^ iniiknrted in jirivnte trade bv oibcers*, FMtncn and 

M . • ^ . t -Yr ..V.. n 


800,000 


(set.in, rint»i-tinp of tii-amontn, jie.arl-, musk, ambergrh ^ £ 


and ttiih-lit.e comnifxlities 


200,000 


Total ImjKirt-! . 

i:si>nrta to the Indie.i by tlie fompain* 
to tlie Indifi in private trade 


1,0.00,000 

. 400,000 
. 120,000 


r..">o,ooo 

Ilf'nee tiie conclnsicni tliat ti/ere 11*3*1 an addition to the national ucaUii of 
T.Vie.OO't by one ye.ir'it trade to India. 

Tlio IC.t. Trade, pj). T-.B, 
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years imiflediately preceding 1674— 7o, and amounts to nine 
times the average for the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. 

The net result of our survey for the last twenty-four 
years, from 1658 to 1681, is represented in a. tabular form 
below : — 

■ Company's Exports to the East (Thousand £). 


Periods. 

Grooda. 

Money. 

Total value. 

1658-<30 inclusive 

312 

776 

1089 

1007-73 

604 

1105 

1770 

1074-81 

728 

3093 

3821 

Aggregate 

1644 

5034 

0680 


■■ In other words, the exports in money and merchandise during 
this period amounted on an average to £278,000 per annum in 
round numbers. Although the treasure was proportionally as 
large as formerly, being in the proportion of three to one in 
merchandise, there is bttle doubt that a far greater demand 
had been created for English goods in the East. 

So far as the course of the export trade in the following 
years is concerned, it is necessary to recall the fact that neither 
the Letter Books nor the Court hlinutes afiord us regular data 
for the cargoes of the outgoing ships as they do for the 
twenty-four years which have been previously dealt udth. 
Occasional returns are available, but they are useless in con- 
structing a consecutive history of the Company’s commerce. 
However, we are not altogether deprived of them. 

Expansion oi Exports 

From the year 1680 regular statistics of British exports into 
the Indies have been preserved from the general "wreck^ by 
Moreau and Macgregor. Separate particulars of the exports 
of bullion and merchandise are, however, not available up to 
1708, nor have any particulars been preserved regarding the 
private trade ulth those parts. The defective character of 
these returns has been discussed at large in the Appendix,^ 

' Sec Appendix p. 297, * B«gister of ships in Part H, p. 333, 
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.'itn! y- i th'-y liriv.- jf, h,. ncn-pU'fl for ilie yonr« 3082 fo 1G07 
jjjrhr'iVi* \iy rt'.t'oji tli*' uli'fiic*! of juy'lliiiig bf;ttcT. 
.•<!o^'.,u dl’iU '. for tjif ten years liavc been 

<orrf-r;-!l in ?;(■■ liglif of tiie eoinpiled in fbe Appendix 

frojo r< i ((ub. tf{ tie* (Jbl nml Kew ro)n])!init'H. A iiiird 
i‘{ reistrn'- Ine- ;i}-o Ipi-n eonijiiled from iJie Cinitom 
ffou'" Httri!,'. for yean;, for ih' oarfier period not 
b' ini; nvaili'Jtle, 

fb'j tbe brei of rbe return? eonijiiled in tfic filiipping list 
ftotu lO'iH to lOM. S'J iijid }(]<!$ 3707 inebisiv'c and that of 

Mio-'T- oor*:. for tile year;. lfir2-!)7, tlie value;; of the export^ 
tt/ab- (tbrouirii tb'- ebami'd of fbe Oiartered Companies) triOi 
the Mot ate ! iiclovv in derennial jieriod? : — 

Iteetjuiinl 'rotftU 

VfAr<. ('nanoni't t'). 

,'JoyV 

leTs.h; .I'KII 

ttvs^ ;i7 ejnS 

||.'>S OT' 'IV,',!) 

JT.raiJ 'J’olal for fifty years 

TJie.-e jigute.'i bear a fli«tbicl testimony to the expanding 
nctivitie.'i of the t’oiiipany. bVliile fbe amounts of specie and 
inerebaiulisi’ in tbe first decade stood at £1,295,000, tlieyrose 
to 2,l-fo!d in tbo next and to -l-fold during the third decade, 
givimr an average of little less titan £500,000 per annum 
within a comi'arativcly small period of twenty years. The 
Company bad. no doubt, .sueeeeded in bniitling tip a very 
exteii.’ive trade with tlic Jiast. 'J'lic abnormal growth of the 
third decade is also to be accoimted for by the fact that the 
Company lind in those years launched a bold scheme of 
making conque.<ts in Banda, Bengal and Chittagong. Conse- 

' Pw jij>. 2!>il-7, l-til for tlie clnfii, 

- Tlib sum is miaie up of tlio following oinount.s : — 

£ 

<11(1 Company’s oxporta. 

l,‘I7.’'i,707 Nru' Comjany'B in l()9S-09 — 1701-2. 

170,352 !>(■.-.( in Miicgregor's in 1702-3 — 1707-8. 

213,015 in Mncgrrgor’H in 1098-99—1700-1. 


.5,8.55,725 Acliml total for 1G9S-1707. 
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quently more sHps, specie and ■vraxlike stores vrere despatched 
during those jears. A depression was hut the inevitable 
reflex, the inexorable result of the abortive mihtarist adven- 
tures of the Company, and it was accentuated by the Jong 
European War on the one side and the vigorous attacks of the 
pubbc and Parliament on the exclusive privileges of the 
Company on the otherA In that period of acute distress and 
financial bankruptcy the exports of the Company shrank 
down to half of the previous decade. 

On the contrary, the last decade is characterised by an 
extraordinary expansion of Indo-British trade. For the first 
years when the Old and New Companies tried to worm each 
other out of trade their investments were very large, but the 
profits were comparatively small. The exports speedily went 
down in 1703 after their amalgamation, yet the general 
average remained high in spite of the European War. Separate 
returns for money and goods are not available in the records 
of both the Companies for thirteen years, but so far as the 
total amount of exports is concerned it averaged at £585,500 
poimds per aimum. What a remarkable progress is indicated 
by these figures, when we remember that the English eocforts 
to the East for ffiy-seven years since the establishment of that 
trade to 1657 were approximately equal to the amounts remitted 
in the ten years from 1698 to 1707 ! Yet this is not the true 
story. 

Full details for the export trade of this last period of ten 
years are fortunately available in the Books of the Custom 
House. From the annual accounts of exported specie and 

‘ Pamphlets against the E.I. Co. : — 

Reflections upon the East India and Royal African Companies, bv 
Roger Coke, London, 1690. 

A treatise Concerning the Regulation, etc., by Roger Coke, London, 1096. 

A discourse concerning the East India Trade, by John Caij', PTitten in 
1695. 

Reasons for constituting a New East India Co. in London, anonymous 
and dateless, seems to be UTitten between 1695 and 1700. 

A Letter to a friend concerning the East India Trade, anonymous, London 
1690. ' ’ 

Settling the East India Trade, anonymous, London, 
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rojnpili'il from books m ihv jiotc bolow,^ it will bo 
that tjihyiff of (he valm’ of vwrc thin £G00,fl00 per annum 
h(ul It i’ll ftnt tn tJu' luut during these gears, while the exports 
«/ speew eiimr up vrrij nearhj to ibOO.OOO per annum, and the 
total amount of guld and sihrr for the nine gears was £'1,‘H5,000 
a/atng £ 0 , •127,000 jn goods, gii'ing ns an average of £1,101,000 
per gear, 

Tlai'; (hi' b.'ibiiu't' id trade was niigblily upset in tliesc yoars. 
While the amount of bullion exported in the twenty-four years 
from 1008 to lOSl w.in thri<'e that of poods, the same fell to 
82 per rent d\irijip the last deeade. Never before was so large 
a proportion of mevehandi'-e exported out of Etigland to 
the E.i‘-t. 

It hu'i ])ri'viouNly been seen that the total exports of the 
two (’onijHiiici as given in their records amounted to u-8 
tiiillion pound''. The t’ustoin House, however, registered 
about £11. (1(111,0(10, It i'. evident that thi.s e.\-ce.«s of exports 
was hutidh'd by priv.ite mereluint*--. It means that 2 >riva(e 
trade had it'<uintd tach large /iro^iorlions as to approximatclg 
fjiml the trade of the V rnp'inj/. It will have been perlectly 
rle.ar that to arvi.'e at the real extent of llie total English 
export tr.ide witu the J-e-t during Ihe.se fifty ycar.s we should 
e.h'O reekoii the 1 ir,<'<' but unknown rpianlities of gold, silver, 
Coral, amber and otimr merebaiulhe exp-trted by tlie mariners 
n.ud oJliceri vf eaeh .'•hip, tin' “free’’ merebants, the rlan- 
destiiie tr.ider;: and the “ .sep.ir.ate ” Iradens. According to 


> Ofjuinl r.xports fnaii 1008 to 1710. 


Yeir". 

S|veir. 

Go(kN, 

if.ns 


.151,106 

live.* 

ST2,70.7 

007,110 

non 

soT.r.'-.'i 

0.'{2,27.7 

j:aj 

72.7..S',a 

817,057 

1702 

•110,702 

‘IOS.2I7 

17>t.1 

•1.'.1.'277 

080.251 

1701 


.100.I39 

170.7 

X«t avnilaWr 

l7ori 

2.7 1. r, 10 

2.78,731 

1707 . 

3t3,2S3 

300,258 

170s 

3O2..1.70 

073,375 

I70n 

Will. 160 

07-1 ,S2G 

1710 

228,102 

351,-I13 
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. « •• 

Sir J. Child, the proportion of private trade to the Company s 
trade about the year 1675 was 2 : 7, but its amount must have 
gone on increasing with the extending indulgence of the 
Company in permissive trade and the growing number of ships 
sent out. It cannot really be accounted at less than one-half 
of the Company’s trade from 1678 to 1697, while from 16o8 
to 1677 the average ratio between the two trades can be taken 
to be as 1 : 4. That during the last decade it equalled the 
Company’s trade has already been shown. On these assump- 
tions the aggregate value of the whole English export trade 
■with the East can be approximately represented by the 
folloning sums : — 


British Efforts to the East. 


Years. 

Value of 

Exports (in 

Thousands). 

£ Remarks. 

1058-1081 

6680 Co.’s. 

1682-1697 

1670 Private, assumed as J of the Co. s. 

6032 Co.’s. 

1698-1707 

2516 Private, assumed as t of the Co ’s. 

. 9912 Both Co.’s and Private. 

Total for fifty years 

. 25,810 


An analysis of the foregoing figures shows that, in spite of 
the "vdolent fluctuations in the exports of money and gcods 
sent to the East, the yearly average amounts to more than 
£500,000 sterling for the half-century from 1658 to 1707. It 
stands in sharp and pleasant contrast to the preceding fiifty- 
seven years of the infancy of the Anglo-Oriental trade when 
the annual average touched the maximuin amount of £100,000. 

During the second half of the cent'ury, too, the first decade 
could not claim more than £150,000 in any case per year in the 
exports to the East, but in the last decennium the trade 
attained a height that startles the most optimistic student.' 
The exports actually increased to £1,100,000 per annum. This 
rapid rise in the face of the inexorable Dutch competition 
could not but be a ma'tter of unalloyed satisfaction to the 
English nation. 
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'I’hiil it Is- n nintlcst. ostiinuli- iijid rnlluT leiids U) «n iindor- 
valu.it i(,)i of 111.- English find,, wif], tl,t. K,ist, cannot bo 
ibutl'tcd. 'riu’ V, riiiT of "Sonic ('oii'-idi-raf ions ” inaintainod, 
witboiit ijuottj!!,' Jn’s *,oiir<’i. of infoinmlion, tliat A\'illiin forty 
Vi’.'ir.i from Jtiti.'l to Ifdo tlio c.xporis of coin and bullion 
to th<- l-bist fiidio. bad bc.-n it’I.OOO.nnO afrainst £2,000,000 
to 3 )i‘junarb and Sweden and £10,0(10,000 to France, 
lliv" iioiiri'. aflord an clotju'-nt t'-stimony of the para- 
tnoiint importance of tlie Indo-En^Iisb trade even in those 
disv . 


lb‘j>'Mt<‘d jirof.s ts Were lieard from nunierou.s writers on tiie 
ce.!...>!..',s iiirtrdi of Indian cnlicoc.s atid silJc.s and the conse- 
tpieji! prevention of flic consumption of Enelis-Ji and European 
in liuifiu'tures, tlie inen-asine inu'mployint'nt and iinpoveri.sh- 
meiit of tlie jieople, the Continual c.vliau.stion of Europe and 
f he eeiierousenricliment of (hcjicopleof India. Dr. D’Avenant 
Computed t!u‘ gold nud silv,*r brought info Europe during 
tin* ^ixteentll and .seventeenth centuries to be £800,000,000, 
and reckoned that £ lot), 000, 000 of it liad been carried away 
and Mink in flie East. "From wlience I have reason to 
conclude.”' writes lie, " that tlie Euro])ean nation.s bad been 
richer by a full third than they are, if that trade bad never 
been iliscovered and undertalren.” 

Wliat .Mims out of the large amount of money and merchan- 
dise ex jMrted by t he Company xverc direct ly absorbed by India, 
and wluit share w.i.s ajipropriated by other Asiatic countric.s, 
c.umot be definitely stated. Our shipping list offers all the 
lU'Cessarv information for the years lGoS-81 and 1G98-1707. 
No separate and consecutive returns for tlie inten-ening 
period are available on the volume and distribution of trade 
in the various centre;! of the Company ’.s activitie.s. 


Distribution of Trade 

I'rom the study of tlie detailed annual.statistics, wliichlinve 
been relegated to Appendix D of tliis cliapter, it appears that 
tlio amount of shijiping sent to Surat, and Bantam i.s approxi- 
mately crpial, being eighty-four ships in all of 32,000 tons to 
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each, place in the twenty-four years from 1658 to 1681. This 
gives an average of ships of 1333 tons per annum 
to each of those two factories. On the other hand,^ the 
Coromandel coast and the Bay of Bengal together claimed 
112 ships of the total burden of 43,000 tons, or 4§ ships of 
1766 tons burden per year. That is, 70 per cent of all the 
shipping sent out of E7igland teas in the first instance meant for 
India and only 30 per cent to all other places in Asia. The 
result of these twenty-four years’ shipping statistics is 
summarised below ; — 

Places. Total tonnage. Ships per year. Per cent. 


Bantam . 

32,000 

U 

30 ontside India 

Surat 

32,000 

3|\ 

70 for India 

Coast and Bay 

43,000 

45/ 


iVn altogether different story is told by the returns of 
exports, since hy far the largest amount was invested in India. 
While it received 88 per cent of all the exports in money and 
goods, other Asiatic places claimed only 12 per cent. Then 
Surat’s share was 33 per cent of the whole, and the remain- 
ing 55 per cent were despatched to the Coast and Bay. 
But the disparity becomes more remarkable in the relative 
consumption of treasure and goods in each of the three 
centres ; — 

The Percentage Proportion of the Shares of each Centre in 



Surat. 

Coast and Bay. 

Bantam. 

Total Exports 

33 

65 

12% 

Money . 

24 

04 

12% 

Goods . 

03 

25 

12% 


That is, 64 per cent of all the treasure sent to the Indies was 
spent on the Coromandel coast and in Bengal, and only one- 
fourth of the English merchandise could be disposed of in 
these two extensive portions of India. The position was 
almost reversed in the case of Surat. It took over 63 per cent 
of the goods and only 24 per cent of the specie sent out to the 
East. On the other hand. Bantam and all other places outside 
India could take no more than 12 per cent of each of the 
two items. (See Appendix E on p. 299.) 
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Tin*: AKftLO-INDIAN TIIADTC 

i iti ' !iJi'‘<j!iii! (|j-i‘!i}nition hccoiiK’.'i (ifill nunc coiispiciioiiK if 
’■V.' find »ntt !h(> j) -rc'-niufU' prnjiorlion^ of l.)u‘ ftpccic and goods 
tl<-'p.i’.ciu!]!o..;u)i<<>n(r.-f..*pam<<dy. JtajipcarstlialtlieCoafifc 
and Ifiv rcfi-iv, d yfi p,.r rctit in inoju-y and tlic rost, 11 per 
' in gnod'i : the Jn'or|iin)ifilic.H in f!u‘ case of IJaiitamwere 
nd.i^’d fo <>;u'h otluT as 77 ndiil'* in .Surat, which con- 
snnu'd thr proponion of goods, the ratio of treasure to 

ifi' ndiatidi*'"' was r.ii*a-d (o .7fl;dl. Kiiglish woollens and 
tn't.'d'. found v.-ry little niarlnt in liengal or on tlic Coro- 
ni.Uid'd eide. hut tiu v readily made tludr way into the ilfogul 
Knipire throiiuh Surat, the (iate of India. In one word, the 
r.iiio of f.ju'cie to goods in each of ihose places v.'ar, for — 

(’os'l nnit Itsy, B.ititam. 

W:Jt P0:J1 77:33 

No -•'talistical information on the relative di.strihiition of 
niotiey and goods can fu' traced out for the succeeding years 
np to Id'J?. If is, however, ceriaui that on .account of the war 
v.'ith the .Ifogu! and t hr expulsion of the English from Bantam, 
still frri’ater amount'- must liave been spent in India up to 1090. 
According to ;> t shipiiing list, in the nine years from 1682 to 
KiOO. inclttsive, only 18 per cent of tlic total tonnage dc- 
sp itched from England to the East svas destined for places 
outsid.' India, and the remaining 82 per cent was meant for 
India aloii". 

Einety-one ship.; were actually sent to India with a 
Imrden of 89, .870 Iona in all, wlule some twenty-nine sliips 
with a tonnage of about 87U0 tons sailed to Priaman, Ton- 
fpieen, etc. Thus the proportions in the two periods stand 
as helow : — 

Yc.-in. .‘'ural. Co:i't nntl Bay. Banlnni. 

3U -10 .30\ IVrcrnf.it;o 

JCS2-W 3P <3 18/ ofshipping 

For the next .six year.s the details of exports to Surat .show 
tlmt. its .‘jliaTC in English c.xports — both goods and money 
during this short period load rEen to 38 per cent of the vholc 
export trade, tliough the percentage proportion of ships and 
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tonnage respectively liad fallen dovm to 32 and 34A per cent 
of all tlxe sMpping sent to tlie Indies in this period. 

It vriil have been obvious now that in the whole period of 
forty years the Company’s business was almost wholly 
centred in India. Up to the year 1681 only 12 per cent of all 
the English exports to the East were spent out of India, while 
in the succeeding sixteen years the share of other Asiatic 
conntries, on the evidence of the shippmg returns, could he 
assumed to have shrunk down to approximately half of the 
above-mentioned proportion. But a big surprise awaits us in 
the next decade. In the absence of definite statistics it could 
not be fully realised how the excessive duties imposed upon 
calicoes and muslins on the one hand, and the prohibition of 
Indian silbs since 1698 on the other, enormously modified the 
channels of Indo-British commerce. The relative distrihution 
of this trade suddenly changed its course. From 1698 to 1707, 
inclusive, 160 ships of the burden of 55,700 tons were sent out^ 
to the East, hut only 85 were directly destined for India, and 
the rest had gone to Priaman, Fort York, and China. The 
practice of annually sending four or five ships to China was 
begun in these years. IVhen these ships returned from that 
country, one generally went to unload its Chinese wares in 
Bengal, the other to. Fort St. George, the third to Surat, 
sometimes a fourth to Ilocha, and the fifth to England, These 
three or four vessels afterwards sailed for England laden with 
Indian and Arabian commodities. Thus if is evident that the 
actual proportion of tonnage for India had much more 
increased than has been shown above. Still, so far as the 
appropriation of English exports is concerned, the share of India 
had undoubtedly been very 'much reduced. 

The proportions of exports and tonnage to the East during 
this last decade are given side by side for comparison : — 


Places. 

Surat 

Coast and Bay 
Outside India. 




Exports. 
. 20 
. 52 
28 




Tonnage. 
2d 
36 
40 


• . . . .io ay 

In Other words,- the share of countries other than India h 

^ See pp, 355-9 infra. 


l-HH ANTiLO-TKPTAN TRADE 

••xpoHn luui tii'i'ii from (5-12 jicr ccnl in llic previous yours io 
2H p-r c.-nt.moi in lonnnjp- Rom ]8-;!() io 40 per oeiil. during 
tlii.s lii'oude. Tlit-ro uri'. however, oiu- or Iwo fnetors io ))o 
tuheii into iiecouni. in arriving at the ueiuul pr()j)f)rUons. As 
poini' ii oiil before, the Cliiiiese trade Jiud been developed to 
Mijjjdy India joi well a-. Ihigluntl wit)) f.'ljines/* goods. Instead 
td tending jnon.'V and ICngliili goods direet Jo India, three 
ship! with money and a small ijuanlity of merchandise were 
tisiially lirst st'Ut to China iti buy goods and gold for the Indian 
tit.'trlceis. After the disposal of flie.se. good;; at Surat, Fort St. 
to-orge, (.'.'ihuitta, or /higly, the jiroceeds were iuve.stcd in 
Indian eommoditie;,' tit for Enghuid. Similarly, a ship some- 
times Went out of England direet to Afocliii, Persia, or 
Mahlives, t<io!: a. lading of the nrlicle-s fit for Surat, di.spo.sed 
them a! n profit there and earricd bach Indian commodities to 
I'iugland, Although the direct English e.x^iorls to India were 
th'is lessened, ytd the moneys avniinble for invc.stmentr, in 
India were much more than would he indicated by the annua! 
returns of <'.xj)orts. For instance, we should add the money 
]>aid by the Company in England for the bills of exchange 
drawn uj)on it from the various centres in India for sums 
Imrrowed by its agents from I’lnglishmen resident in the East. 
'I'iic moneys earned by employing ships on freight and for 
eonvoys of naf ivo shipping were not less considerable. Tlien to 
tin* profit;; Jiiade on e.xportcd goods and in Eastern commerce 
are to be added the cimtojiis of GoJnbroon, consulage, and 
other profits there. Consequently it is highly essential in 
presenting the t.rfte proportions and amounts of English 
exi>orts ujipropriated hy various centres that account should 
be taken of these hidden and indirect import.s^ and source.s of 
the. Conqtany’s income. 

Cliaractcr of English Exports. Ifaving studied the cotirso 
of the aggregate English c.xjtorls to the East, ^\■e proceed to 
analyse the character of uicrchamHsc i^cnt out bij the Coinpawj. 

* I/'tter Hk., X, p. lO-t. Sco the nitpcndicca io tliLi olmptcr for the 
ilt'tnilivl rpliirnK of export'^ nmt slapping npon which the conciusioas of this 
hcoliuii ttru i)Il.M^d. 
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The main articles of the produce and manufacture of England 
in this half a century, as in the previous one, rrere lead, iron, 
and woollens ; while quicksilver, vermilion, coral, and 
elephants’ teeth were first procured from Europe and Africa 
and then sent on to India for sale. As can he expected from 
the growing volume of trade, far greater quantities began to be 
sent out than had ever been despatched before 1657. For 
instance, adding up the various items of the detailed account 
of the cargoes of ships sent by the Company in the four years 
of 1653-56, we find that the total value of merchandise was 
only £7425, which was distributed as follows : — 

Goods Exported from 1653 to 1656. 


£ 


Broadcloth . 



1954 

Lead . 



1722 

Vermilion 



593 

Quicksilver . 



2211 

Miscellaneous 



945 


This was a period of imparalleled slump in the Company’s 
business, and hence the foregoing value does not represent the 
normal course of trade, yet it is most interesting for shomng 
the relative importance of the different goods. ^ 

Thus the annual value of exported merchandise in the four 
years of an acute depression in the Company’s trade was 
merely £1856. Out of this one-fomth was invested in cloth. 
Things, however, changed very rapidly after 1657. In the 
next five years £258,000 worth of merchandise, or 26 per cent 
of the total exports, was despatched to the East. Then the 

> Letter Bk., I. 

Hero it is well to recall a few salient facts regarding the amonnt of 
merchandise exported in the earlier period : — 

1025. Total money and goods proposed were £80,000 ; 25 stammelle.s, 
100 perpetuanos, 1 80 tons lead were proposed to bo sent. Court 
Bk. 7, p. 146. 

1033. Total more than £80,000 ; %voollens and cloth, £0759 out of the 
total goods worth £18,987. Eng. Fact., Vol 1030-33, p. 280. 

1040. 320 cloths to Surat and Bantam. Court Bk,, 17, p. 134. 

1048. 200 cloths, 400 pigs of lead, 7 tons of teeth and SO chests of 
quicksilver sent out. Court Bk., 22, pp. 29, 59, 72. 

1650. 200 cloths, 20 chests of coral, £3000 worth vermilion and teeth 
were sent out. » 



TllK AKULO-INWAX TKADK 

(lijj <[S!!r((i!i<'{t!ii)it)i. thcii)|;li cliaTjKti'rii'cd !)y iiiioflicr 
dcpr* ■ • lufi on jM r.iiinf of tlu> An|;l'oDtit<’li War, idiowi; lln! 

t < iv,. ti'od' nry viuililc in t h.. jtn'ri'ding jH'riod. For llic 
dvc yt'.'ir;. of I<iOi <1*^ fidi dd-iiiK of I'vjiorlcd goodfi wifh the 
ill v^hii'h tiioy Wi-ro hought hy iho C'oiiipany are 

jiir>.'>r\‘d ifi till- JIojii'’ Vfd. 10, of ihn hidh 

‘I'll, y difit r li(-rf and lln-rc fnfin the rotiinifi recorded 
in 'll" L* 5{rr iFird:.'', inifl honrn ilii-ra arc diMTcpancica in tlie 
total Vidiii *. (if goodii cliowii in ihc following table and those 
Jtati'd in till’ i hiwl of nnnital exports which aj)])(‘itrfi as an 
nppi-iidix to thi» cli/ipter.' 


J oliw of tlr Attich'f P.X}»TlfA in thf Yrnrs IGCl-fiS. 


.tr'.r'e-. 


1 

JCC,(i_(;7 

ir,m~r.s 

lOOR-00 

Toinf. 


r 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


. In.ims 

ir>,7.Ti 


gS.OlO 

18,030 

08,207 

Uvi . 


MS 

gps 

7.210 

C,2.3.( 

J7,8Cf) 

Tin 

. — 

— 

— 

•I,2S0 

5,831 

10, IM 

t'ljiji'f . 

. 2, SOS 

— 

— 

11.020 

11,787 

21,010 
16, GOO 

C’l-ri! 

UVM 

'177 

1,012 

_ 

1.3,050 

Qii!;L«ilyrr . 

. C.Mt 

2,177 

7:)l 

12, .178 

8,237 

29,527 

V< f inili'-tn 

. , 

:u.7 

— 

2,0115 

1,.102 

7,050 


. I,7.si 

l.OIti 

2SO 

8,253 

2,553 

13,083 

To'.at . 

. 27.7S7 

t’o.c.i!* 

a. 101 

01,123 

08,099 

181,392 


Oil these fignrc-i it is obvioui; that in these five years goods 
worth Iff O, thmisaiui pounds were cxjiorlcd to the Indies, out 
of which woollens and other cloth were worth above £08,000 ; 
nictals and vermilion I'^n.OOO, coral £10,500, and the various 
articles lilic' sword-bhiflcr., huivcK, lucdiciucs, musk, alum, 
brimstone, mirrors, ghusswarc, paper, shots, provisions, etc., 
cost about £1 1,000 in all. In other words, the ratio of goods 
to tot-'d e.xjiorts liad risen froin 20 per cent of the last quin- 
(juennial pi'riod to 30 ])er cent ; while 37 per cent of the 
goods were in cloth, -lOJ. jier cent in metals, and tlio rest 
coveted all other coinmoditicH. In the succeeding years not 
only did the e.xports swell to large proportions, hut relatively 
far greater quantities of cloth were sent to India. The 


‘ Pp. I -II 5. 


® Appendix A on p. 2tiG. 
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follovring are tte details of tlie sliipment of cloth and other 
goods from 1676 to 1685 ; — 


Broadcloth and other vrooUens 

1076 

1677 

48,684 

62,445 

17 77 *7 

1678 

24,764 

7t 77 77 

1679 

32,913 

77 77 77 

77 77 77 

1680 

51,666 

Total cloth and Troollcns . 

1676-80 

210,472 

Other goods, stores, etc. . 

1076-80 

194,046 

Total . 

• 

405,118 

Cloth and woollens . 

1681 

1682 

94,855 

42,030 

5? 77 • 

1683 

24,448 

77 77 

1684 

47,827 

77 77 

77 

1685 

48,414 

Total cloth and woollens . 

1081-85 

258,174 

Other goods, stores, etc. . 

1681-85 

187,440 

Total . 


445,6141 


It should be remembered that various methods vrerc 
adopted by the Company in this period to enlarge the export 
of woollens and other English goods. For instance, the factors 
in India were ordered to oblige the merchants connected with 
the Company to take these goods in payment for half the 
merchandise supplied by them to the Company ; serious 
efforts were made to procure pepper in exchange for English 
goods in the Malabar factories ; and orders were also sent to 
dispose the goods at their cost price in India and China, so that 
the necessity of exporting money be minimised to the lowest 
extent. It was by these means that the proportion of woollens 
to other goods had soared to 52 per cent in the q^uinquennium 
of 1676-80 and 58 per cent in the following five years against 
37 per cent in the quinquennium of 1661-68. 

’ In the Journals of the House of Commons, XI, pp. 99 and HO, there is 
a mention of the “ Account of E.I. Goods Imported between 1675 and 1085/’ 
and of another " Account of the E.I. Goods Exported to the E. Indies for 
ten yearn ending 1685.” The latter has been preserved in the State Papers, 
Domestic, .Tames II, v, 104, and has been here reproduced from Scott’s 
Joint-Stock Companies, II, p, 137. 


'rJiK T}{A])E 

Xi,' i.niv tli.! i Ik- {<.|i hccnnif ro liij/li, liui the jiniiiinl 

'(il'.K- Ik'V )•.{ ;t full' ItiKr.iltli' iiHTca’.i' in flic following 

liSKllIK-; , 

Vnl’it' of Wti'illrna lo Jiulifi, 

i 

j'.i ill tii-f..- , . la.t’jwi 

it.tr. . , -I'.Virij 

I'-M-'-'. . . r,\,ar, 

■\f.' (Ik- M iff' vilinfryfiir?! nrf ):iiov.-ii (o Imvi' liccii iimrked by n 
jrf'f.'it {r.Ki<-(J<-[ir'*-.' i'»!i [intdtK'fd hvilic Kiirojican War, the 
rjuaujiiii.-. uJ ffjfurifd conhl noi be i.o Inr/'e as in tlie 
',<-!! year;, jin-t rfvifv.’.-il. V»-j jn satbfy Ibc popular demand 
t Uf t Vitupany v.-.-re obliui d by IheireliarfKr of JdO.'Ho annually 
••xpf»r{ bb>r'li!.h p<iods to the value of £)0(),00().’ The 
itu-orjiuratiun «-f lairli a ebuiife in the charter is in itself a 
.•'troiij,' jiroiif of the prowini,' vnbiine of the Knplish exports to 
the K.i'-t. 'riie Ibotse of CotntnonK teas informed by the 
Company that in IfiOl and Id()2. cloth and of her goods of the 
value of i’HtH.tKld Were sent to the East,- while for the foilow- 
t»o three y*-ars the value was mentioned as £.'iOG,2G5,^ The 
export of woollfii;; r, .;at. to liave suftered a set-back. It 
^ipJIi■ar^^ from an aer e.nt of woollen cloth sent to India from 
Dfcembt-r, I, to December, ](»0I),tbat in the.so fifteen years 
cbitli.s (>f the estimated value of l’]31,8Gl in all were sent by 
tile Company as under ; — 

ia,-IS2 jikvcs* 

.siiori rk'th .... aS5 „ 

eti'.ti . . . •iS'J ,. 

<te. . .. 

'i'nt.-il . . . 11.120 I'iw': l-VH" 111'*, ivciclit of 

tie- coiiijmtod vnliie of £-131, SM. 

Tlii.s account can be sujijdemented by tbe ofiicial values of 
the princijial commodilii-.s as recorded in tbe Books of tbe 

' Court Hi;., 37. pi.. 37, -(2. 

- Court 111:., 3li, p. lOS. 

’ Courl ni!.. 3t>, p. l!Hi. 

* Aitiiaiiac!;, 170% nritish -tfii?., 810, M. 11-K. CL Homo 

Me'c., Vol. -10, p. 122. 
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Custom House and compiled for the festtime in the Appendix A 
The aggregate values of various items with their percentage 
proportion to the sum total of all exports are given below to 
show the remarkable progress made in this period . 

O^cial Values of Exports fro, a 1698-1710. 

Nicies. Total Value. Percentage of the whole. 


Woollen.5 . 

. £1,077,668 

r'— *» 

5a 

Iron. English. 

46,293 \ 

4 

Iron, Eoreign 

27,387 / 

4i 

Lead 

78,580 

Coral, Foreign . 

20,706 

1 

^liscellaneous . 

616,051 

£1,866,685 

33 


As the official values were in almost all cases, especially 
during war-time, below the market prices, the preceding sums 
fall far short of the actual value of the goods sent to the East. 
Hence the real progress was still more rapid than is revealed by 
these figures. 

It is clear that the annual average for woollens had gone up 
to £89,806 as compared to £46,861: in the decermium of 
1676-8-5. A comparison of the two most brisk periods of the 
fifty years from 1660 to 1710 shows that a remarkable change 
had been wrought in the relative and positive values of 
woollens and other goods. The situation in the tv'o periods 
will he realised at a glance from the following table : — 

Per cent Increase- 

1676— So. 1695-1710. of II over L 

Annual value of goods . , , £85.073 £155,557 83 

-o A’ . . . £46,864 £89,806 911 

Katio of wooucax to goods . . 55 : 100 58 : 100 

On the evidence adduced in the premous section it is 
e\ ident that about one-eighth part of these exports could be 
disposed of outside India, and the rest, 88 per cent, was 
consumed in India alone ! 

^ Appendix C on p. 298. 
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( 


Ttu: voM'Mi: ANi) rHAUACTi;n or nn’oiiTs 

I ui; v.1h)!i‘ jv-ridtl (if fifty yi*iirs from 1G58 to 1707 in more or 
h'. ’. lilank with o gard io the rcRiilar rctiiniH of tlie valucf! of 
ihnjK'rts. The iinim-!! of the i.liijis whieli arrived from the East 
hiih'ii with Indian and (dune.se goods can he found out from 
slic inamiierijit l^etters and .Minutes of the Court or the Home 
Mr 'adi.int'Oiis Sfries Jit (he India Onie«*, hut neitlicrtlic co.st, 
nor re:;! VidiK .s, nor ('Veii thec.stiniated viiliic.s of their cargoes 
t.r> '.'I'.il.'dile exci'jit for v. h'W yean: only, ’ Hence tlic regular 
eonri;" of tr.'.do eaniiot' he p.vsented here. TJiere are, however, 
nvAilc.hlt' anmitd fe.le lists of the imported goods with the’ 
prices a! which t!i(‘y wvrv put up for sale hy the Company, and 
aho the aimuc.l orden; «»f the Coiwt sent' to tlicir factors in 
the Iv'.st for jiroviding goods for home. Tliesc two sources 
have been ntilhed for showingthe growth of the Eastern trade 
y.ith England. 

This hidf a century is elnaraetermed by rapid progre.^s in 
Oriental imjiorts. Their value- in 1002-G3 was £38-1,671 and 
rose to £!32.8G1) in JGG8-Gf>, but very ron.siderable progres.s 
was niudt* in the following y«.ar.s. In the Wliitcliall Eeport 
(a. I). 1G97) upon the I'oreign Trade of England we are 
informed ih.'it from the year 1G70 to IG88 the importations 
amounted upon the .sale in England to about one million 
jwjitds flerlittff per nnntnn, of which (tboiil one-half was usually 

• L'elins'i of the (.liip-. which nrrivc-d iti London in the vears 1C7-1 and 
ir.7S lire f;''’eii in the Home .Mi'-cellaiicou*'. Vol. iTj, p)). 1—10. A list of 
ships carrying calicoes is given on pp. .SOS-S'OO for the ten years from 1711 
to 17e0 in the Homo Miscellaneous, Vol. •19. 

' llriti-h .Mtixeiini .Mnnui-cript, Slo.anc, 2,90t’, p. IDS. 

]3G 
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re-exprled. Later figures of the Companj’s annual sales are 
not ava'dable. In fact, when the CoimrdssioneTS had no 
statistics before them up to the*year of their report (1697), 

it is almost impossible to restore them novr. Wecan, however, 

confidently assert that an unprecedented advance was made 
in the import trade during the period of the co-existence of the 
two Companies. It must have been commensurate with the 
extraordinary inflation of monetary exports from England- 
The amount of the Old Company’s business was necessarily 
reduced from what it was before on account of the tooth-and- 
claw competition and the active crusade begun by privateers 
and the Xew Company against the former, but the aggregate 
business had imdoubtedly swelled to large proportions. 

The official values of goods directly imported from the East 
into England, based on their assumed and declared prime 
costs in places of origin, afford an adequate idea of the special 
boom brought about by the financial activities of the two 
rival Companies,^ These prices' can be taken as roughly 
approximating their invoices. The average annual value of 
goods as registered in the Books of the Custom House horn 
1698 to 1707 amounted to £580,640, while in the three years 
of boom (1699-1701) the average was as high as £755,871. 
Assuming the sale values to be only tyrice the prime cost of 
goods, which is undoubtedly an under-estimation, we find that 
in this decade the old level of £1,00.0,000 sterling realised at- 
the Company’s sales was far outstripped. In some years the 
total value of sales might have risen even to about £2,000,000. 

The Company s trade had enabled England to become the 
great entrepot and supplier of the E.I. goods to Europe and 
America. Froih 1670 to 1688 — ^the year of the outbreak of a 

^ Official Value of Imports in Sterling, 


169S 

.. £356,509 

1703 

.. £596,309 

1699 

. . 717,695 

1704 

. . 757,814 

1700 

. . 787,731 

1703 

Jlissing in Customs BooIm. 

1701 

- . 762,188 

1706 

. . 644,652 

1702 

. . 247,014 

1707 

. . 355,838 



Total 

225,750 
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l‘iiir(t])i'nn war- -1 he ic-c\pr>ris of tlu' 10.1. goods; aTiioiuitcd on 
llso Jivorjigc to *;r)()(),()(l() por aiuniin, llu* Issisis i.frtlu'r cnlcula- 
iion lii'ing 111'- pnn'!ias<> jsrici's at tlic fialc.s of ti.i^ v'oinpany. 
Pt’PptT, indigo, hilK^, (•sdii-oos, and dviigh -a'wc lie cliicf 
roiuinoditit'.'. in (,’*>nst.int dcin.iml tlironglir ,t, l)i>' IVcstern 
\v<irld. 'rill- lOngli'-li naturally made' very coiipiderable 
pr«^^t^ hy t!u‘ S'Ujijiiy of these goods. .\n islea csf llit financial 
lii-nefit aeeniing from tiiis trade at tlie end of tlie seventeenth 
eentnry is fnrnislieil hy Sir William Petty, who .stated that the 
exports of Imlian goods, wer*' valued sit £(500, 000 and their 
rihir}n oin i\'»)hj npml to tu'ire the prime cost of the whole 
lltors traile.'^ 'I’here might he a tinge of e.vaggeration in this 
st itemenl, yi t the gre.it advantages of tliis trade cannot be 
ilenied. Ii ! urely more than snjiplied all the .silver and gold 
exportesl liy the {'om)>any and other traders to the East. 

i». is .‘■tated in “'the Eeiieiall Fsi,imi y of the Trade of 
V-orl md in PW " timt *' jS'Tt,’’ rlie E.1. goods formerly 
ammintfd to about o' eomnnmihu'- onnis, but during 

the last three yssirr • Skj o£ir»0,()00, and that “the pepper 
trade is in sv inaniivr tit** lost — when.'of tlwre wos usualbj 
rrjkwtol outline lOOO ‘(/on per <niniim worth olout £100,000, 
tl.n' no' co^litu} in Iii'llo oiw-tvnth of tint summe — the advance 
nholUf ffniiud to the Nation.” 

In the next four ye.irs of brisk uad** the value of rc-c-rports 
i< qninlruphil, hnvinr} rinii from £100,000 to £631,73.3 jrcr 
annum ! IJv an account laid licfore the ]lou.“e of Commons on 
13th January, 1703, it a]tpearr. ths\t the E.I. goods of all 
kinds, export'd for four years, ending sit Christmas, 1702, 
nc'ordinp to the value put upon them bp the authorities of the 
(hw'.om House, amounted to £2, .638,033. Out of this there 
Were ex])ort“d : — 


Mnmif.M Itirci niiv'l wall «ill., (ottoa, .-iiul licrln, to tlic value 
of....--*--' 
Wroiifilit Kill-H to Irelnml nii<I tlic phiit.stioii'i 
r.vlieot"! exjwrttsl in the sMiK’ linio . . . . . 


£187,800 

.1S,3M 

l,0r>3,725 


Total of fill.-i anti r.ilicoes alone- . _- • - ^ 

' I’olitical Aritlinietio, p. fvl. 

- ilemarl-s on tlio Accounts relating to tho E.I. Trade. Cf. Homo Hisc, 
Vol. 11, for pales in 1704. 
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Thus, during this 'period, 63 per cent of the E.I. goods exported 
out of England consisted of the silks and calicoes of the manu- 
facture of India and China. This large amount of exported 
merchandise with the profits made upon it in the foreign countries 
must have brought back £1,000,000 per annum into the country. 
Thus the enormous gain to the nation by the E.I. trade is self- 
evident. 

The Progress of the Import^ Trade in Cotton and Silk Goods. 
The main part of the Company’s business consisted in 
pro^dding piece-goods and silk stuffs for the English and 
European markets. Eapid progress was made in this branch 
of trade, and the cloth investments were particularly increased 
on the Coromandel and Bay sides. The complete returns of 
the ordered cotton and silk goods, so far as they are available _ 
in the Letter Books for the three centres of Surat, Fort 
St. George, and Hugly, have been compiled in Appendix A.. 
Althing more is desired fay presenting these figures than to 
materialise our vague ideas and indefinite expressions regard- 
ing the vast importations of Indian calicoes, muslins, and silks. 
It will serve no useful purpose to separate the returns for 
these three classes of goods. The orders for all kinds of cloth 
have been added up to give a view of the cloth trade as 
a whole. 

It will be seen that the annual average number of various 
clotlis ordered from each centre during the seven years of 
1658-64 was as under ; — 


Surat . 
Fort . 
Hugly , 


84J thousand pieces. 
08 
15 


In other words, onehundred and ninety-seven thousand pieces 
were, on the average, ordered per year from the whole of India 
during this septennial period. 

After a temporary decline during the Anglo-Dutch War, this 
cloth trade was very vigorously pursued. For instance, the 
annual average for Surat rose from 84,500 pieces of the seven- 

f hoVlf 1700 from all the centres in 

the East is furnished by invoices given in Appendix D, pp. 304-5. 
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Voivrn jircKi'nlly rovit'wod, to 2‘)7,000 pieces during 

-72. *1 imt. is, l!ie cjvi!\ntil.y of clolF to bo imported from 
SiirM \vu:s jukI tr<-hlf<l in tin.-se four yenrs. 

In lf>72 ncverul artilicers Midi jis tliromders, wetivors, and 
dyers were isent (jver l)y tin; Com]):iny witli great cpiantities 
of biOglish patt<'rnt', to teaeli Indian weaverH now metbodfi 
o( ni/uuifiiet tiring gtetda imilnbie to English and European 
inarhetf!. 'i’lii;; g;>ve a gTeat eneouragement to the vending of 
Indian clotlis. Wrought eilks, Bengals, painted and dyed 
ealicoes were ured in the plare of “ hmglEli ailks, half-.silks, 
won.tefl stuffs, ray’s, jierjietuanos, and other sorts, not only 
for the, clothing of both sexes, but for curtains for rooms, 
beds, etc.’’ 'I’hey ousted from Kuglaud German linens, Silesia 
cambrics itml lawns which were liefore imported mainly in 
•'xebange for English woollens. They became the general- 
wear of all classes tif rocietr. 

Tht', iiuportatuvnu of cloth lutist have been beyond all 
j>r<-viou!i reeortls, iiccaure the ordered goods suddenly jumped 
up to MU'h vast 1 'jT-; ' oi an are shown in the following table — 


Ve.'.r:'. 

Fort. 

l!ay. 

.Surat. 

Total Ko. 
of I’icccs 
in thousands. 

li'iTii lo fCiS iiidioive . 

J-17ft 


• IKT.’i 

:! 0 o:u 

l!>0 tf) tosa inrlil'ive . . 

:r,or, 

lS2l’ 

20IS 

850-1 

.\niniat av. for the let ji-rhal 


Oil 

ai2!. 

0501 

Annn.al ov. for the 2n<t jK-riiv.l 

OISJ 

•inni 

73"' 

DMl' 


Thus the total munher of cloth pieces ordered in the six years 
from 1073 t(» 1078 was about 3,003,000, or 050,500 pieces 
per year from the whole of India, but this amount immedi- 
ately dwindle.s into insignificance before the phenomenal rise 
in tile four year.s of 1080-83, A'c less thau 8?, viiUion pieces 
icerc ordered from JmUa, that is, (he average had exceeded (tro 
miltiou pieres per aiiaum ! 

While Simli' topped the list in providing the greatest 
number of ])ieceK among the three centres of English invest- 

' Till' toiviiK «-!iir1i M-rvcil tis centiri for foi)iplyijip clotli to the Siirat 
faetorv in this fx-riiKl Mere Snrnl, Xmearte. Hroacli, Hr<Hiern, Isnnna, 
Diilioy, Dolha. Darhnh. Dom^nin. Ahnmilali.'iil, Aprn, Diinpnrrnpurc, 
Itrahmporc, Serrang, Cambaya, F. llec.. Sural, V, pp. 
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ments, the continued depredations of the Slahratta amucs in 
the city of Surat and other manufacturing districts of Gujerat, 
Koncan, and ilalabar had their efiect in transferring a large 
part of the European trade from Surat to Bengal and the ' 
Coromandel coast. The proportions of cloth investments in 
Surat as compared to the other two parts were as under 

Surat. Bay and Coast. , 

1673-78 ... 48 i>er cent 52 per cent of the total 

1680-83 . . . 34 per cent 66 „ „ 

The trade in piece-goods and other stufis was in later years 
most appreciably affected by the Company’s war with the 
Mogul; it recovered a good deal after the termination of 
hostilities, but again suffered a depression with the general 
decline in the Company’s business during the European War. 
The total orders for the two years^ 1696 and 1697 amounted 
'to 2,571,000 pieces as under ; — 

Surat .... 865 thousand pieces. 

Fort .... 844 „ „ 

Bay .... 802 „ „ 

The Extraordinary Development of the Silk Trade. The, 
regular and certain supply of raw silk was a great necessity 
for the extensive silk manufacture of England. This industry 
had grown to he a national object of so mucb importance by ' 
1655 that in the Treaty of Westminster it was specially 
stipulated that “the subjects of England might freely bring 
to France, and sell therein all sorts of silks and woollen stuffs 
of their own fabrication.” Among the Asiatic countries 
Persia had hitherto been the greatest, if not- the sole, source of 
the supplies of raw silk. The Levant Company was well 
known for bringing by far the largest quantities through 
Turkey, but the Dutch and the English Companies had 
succeeded in so far diverting this trade into their hands that 
in 1651 the Levant Company alleged “ a great and almost 
total declination in their trade.” A very heavy blow at their 
prosperity had thus been struck by supplanting them in the 
trade of Persian raw silk. 

In the general stagnation of the E.I. Company’s business 

^ For subsequent years see pp. 259, 204 n., 308, 
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(iiij: (rndf Iiuil jiImi been iK'gIt'dcd. It rcninincd at a 

low \va<<'riiiarJc o.von »]i to KidO, when tin; Dutch agoiit in 
PcRiia iiindc tlic rcj)orl lhat “the tmdo of the Englmh need 
not dii'Dir!) u.s. Tjicv nre, in fact, doing nothing, hut arc 
.d)h>dt 0 Tciuain i here on account of f he toIlK of Gombroon.’'^ 
Xor in the liuh^cquent twenty-five yearn in inucli activity 
vinihh* in the annual invest nienlH, wliich were on the wliolc 
limited to forty or fifty bahe; per year. The Persian silk was 
generally Very poor in tjuality, lleing a govermnent monopoly 
and having been secured in taxes by tlic King, it could not be 
expected to be better.^ It was about the year 1090 that the 
project of turning the courier of the silk trade that used to pass 
through Turkey was set. on foot. The Armenians were to bo 
settled at Bomb.ay, so that they miglit c.-irry Unglish woollens 
to ]*cr.-in, and bring hack' silk for the use of tlie English. Thus 
the aueicnt Pcrsia-.Alc])po trade was to he changed tlirough 
the help of the Armcniat) inereharits. It ’va.s truly pointed 
out hy the Directors that “ tlii.s is no now thoiiglit or project 
of tin* present agtj, but was long since tKoIgned and consulted 
in the Keign of King Xime.-? the first.”® The Armenians were 
.settled at Ikunbay, but the Persian silk trade could not be 
tievelopcd, beeanse JVjsia was long in the grip of internal 
revohition.s, diKor<lcr,s, and an.arc-hy. 

T/tc mntti inkrci't of (his hnlj a ccnl\ir\j lies in the great 
reduction of silh investments in Persia and the phenomenal 
dn'dopmmt of the siU: business of (he Company in Bengal. 
A detailed account of the rise and extent of this investment 
will form a most interesting chapter in the commercial liktory 
of Bengal, but we must be very brief here. 

In the finit fen ye.ars the Bengal silk investment was quite 
insigni/ie.ant. For instance, £-‘5000 worth of silk was demanded 
from Hugly in IG.aS.nnd t)>e next year a permanent order for 
procuring 100 hales per annum was given. It was, however, 
soon curtailed to only 30 or B) bale.s, and these, too, were to be • 

1 Dulcli Kocorclfl. .Scric? I. '22, doc. 003 ; Vo!. 20, doe. “‘19. 

» I,<'t(er Ilk.. Vin. j). 170. 

’ I/:Ucr Bk., IX, pp. 20, 370. 
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provided if silk could he obtained from 6s. 7d. to 7s. 6d. 
per lb. ^ 

From an account of Bengal wTitten by Sir. Kenns in 1661 
we learn that silk was wound into tliree sorts, known as the 
“ head,”'-" belly,” and “ foot.” The English used to get the 
first two sorts, generally in the proportion of 5 ; 4. This silk 
was called “ Putta ” or of short skein. The second kind of silk 
was knovTi as " Puttany.” It was the superfine sort of short 
skein and was usually priced from Rs.5|- to Rs.6j per seer. 
.There was also a third kind called “ DoUeria ” — a name given 
to the sort of silk in which “ head, belly, and foot ” were all 
mixed." The exact quantities of silk ordered or imported in 
the ’seventies are not ascertainable. It is, however, certain 
that sUk supplies from Bengal began to grow very fast after 
1670. 

The annual orders steadily rose from 580 bales in 1673 to 
1200 bales^ in 1679. The total amount of the various sorts of 
silk ordered in these seven years is shovTi in the following 
table : — 

Head and belly . . 4200 to 4300 bales. 

White silk , . 890 to 900 „ 

Florette, . . . 540 to 690 „ 

Total in 7 years . 6,030 to 6,790 • „ 

That is, the annual average approached the large figure of 
800 bales during this period. Repeated orders were sent to 

* Letter Bk., II, p, 335. The prices of tie dJffarent varieties of white 
silk in 1078 and 1079 are given from Rs.3/8 to 4/12 per Bengal seer. Letter 
Bk., VI, pp. 37, 128, 132-33. 

’ British Museum, Addl. MSS., pp. 34, 123. 

® The following returns have been compiled from the Letter Books : — 


Year. 


Head and Belly. 

White. 

Florctta. 

1073 Sept. . 


. 400-500 bales. 

40 bales. 

40 bales. 

1074 Dec. . 


500 „ 

50-00 „ 

60 „ 

1075 Deo. 


• '500 ,, 

100 „ 50- 

-100 „ 

1077 July . 


000 „ 

200 „ 

100 „ 

1077 Dec. . 


000 „ 

200 „ 

100 „ 

1078-9 Jan. . 


000 „ 

200 „ 

100 „ 

1079 Dec. . 


1,000 „ 

100 

100 „ 

1080 Sept. . 


. The provision of silk of all sorts 

inoreaficd by one-half. 

was to be 
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part iciil'irly nwrcftst' (/ic utvctxdiiciU ih iJus (trltclc to as yveni an 
(tnvntnl ns cnuld ()>' procnred. For insRinci:, in llieir Overland 
M'lterK to Fort. Si. (!ef)rf><' j'.nd Piongal in duly, 1080, the 
Diri'clcm; ompliasiM'd Hiejr need in tliofse wordt> ; “ You would 
wliat in you lies to i)ruin«»te the huying up what quantities of 
raw ‘dll: ymi ran, that our sliijqiing inlcnderl out this year may 
hriny us large quant it !<•', thereof as can he ]»rocurcd. 

’* Rntc sdt; tn fjnn^rat bnwj a commodity (fiat ahmys turns vs 
(n It (it (tcrovut, and no! the worse Jot the. largeness of (he quantity 
how gnat soever it lic."^ 

This trade was, in fact, so vigorously pushed up that during 
the Jii'xt live yeaTS an un])aralleletl advance was made in the 
«}uantiti(s to he jtrocured in Rengal. In the earlier or 
suh'-'miurnt history of tho Company u]) to the battle of Plassey, 
such exteiirdve utnounts were never ordered. They are out 
of all proportion to the large itnantit ie.s demanded in the 
preceding jieriod. 



Quant i' IS Ordered from Bengal. 


Veir. 

Mini Bi-JIy. Ontiiwry. 

White nnd Florctlft. 

JiW) '•I 

I'TO tXS) Inle-o. 

010 bale.’. 

ll.Sl-s'Z 

. . WO .. iVM) 

Aiitl n<i mecti of yellow ninl 

710 



wliitc Ko. 1 es can be jiro- 
riiml. 

200 

„ Tnfioro. 


) r 

.| m.WObile-. i 

1000 

»» 

ic?‘: . 

200 

„ ThroTin. 


100 

„ Arunda. 


10,000 l).->!es.5 

1000 



A bate- ICO s'-er.-'. 

200 

„ Thrown. 

isst-'-r. 

1 . ttVt 

170 

r» 


'J'hit.s altogether 28,700 bale.s of 11-1,800 inaunds of raw silk 
of all sorts had been adviced by the Court in these five years. 
Jt means an average f^22,flt50 inaunds, or 574,000 Ih.s. of 2-1 ozs. 
each on taking the inannd ns equivalent to 25 lbs. 

It i.s u pity that the actual amounts of silk exported from 
Bengal for tlio Company's account could not he ascertained,- 
yet tho con.sidcrable sums of money' scut to Bengal in these 

* Letter Bk., VI, p. 417. 


^ Utter Bk., VI, pp. 2Q0, 243. 
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years aflord indisputable evidence of an unprecedented ac- 
tivity in investments at Cossimbazar, Ballasore, and Ilugly. 
In the four years of 1678-81 a stock of £l,'399, /14 v^s 
despatched to the Coast and Bay against £890,182 to )Surat 
and Bantam. In January, 1681, the Bengal factors were 
directed to invest £20,000 per annum in silk. This sum was 
considered too inadequate next year. The stock for Bengal was 
raised to £150,000, of which £80,000 was to be sent to Cossim- 
bazar® for the provision of silk. Orders for silk grow larger and 
more emphatic in the despatches of these years.® 

It should also be noted that the order in the year 1681 
includes 100 bales of thro'ivn silk. It was the first time that 
the Company had gone out of its way to send for it. The 
reasons for this action are disclosed in their own words : — 

We have always declined Thrown silk, although there be no 
law in England against the importation of it. But now being 
inclined to vyc with the Dutch in our owne way of trade, which 
wc were never before put to, %vc would have you provide for us, 
and send vs home every year as well as this, what you can procure 
there of (not exceeding 100 bale.s), so as it lessens not our provision 
of raw silk, which we would have kept full to the utmost, which, 
notwithstanding we do not intend to sell it in England, but after 
we have it here, we c.xport it again for France or Holland.'* 


This trade w’as the source of so great a profit to the Company 
that in 1681 they prohibited all Englishmen from dealing in 
raw silk, because it was asserted that they of late had enhanced 
the prices and reduced the Company’s investment in India.'' 
Three years before, all the Company’s servants had been 
prohibited from dealing in Chinese silk and WTOught silks.''' 
Thus the monopoly of the Company was made more ex- 
tensive and severe. 

The vast importations of the previous years could not be 


^ Letter Bk., VI, p. 254. 

=> Letter I5k., VI, pp. 330, SCO, 428. 

‘ Letter Bk., \% p. 425, 18th Nov., 1081. 

£ tT-r .»« .. 


Letter Bk., VI, p. 277. 


. I’f' servants were T)ro!jibifcd d deal 

in Ctiina silk or silks. I.cUer Bk., VI, p. 6. ^ 

' Letter Bk., VI, pp. 3, 0. 
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loll}' iiiaiiitaiiii'd. The liostilitieii witli llie Mogul G'ovcrinnciit 
ill Ri'ig'til luul ('Ihi-wlicre Vfiy nniclt ciirliiilcil llii; invci.inicntK, 
yet ill ihc Ihrec year.'i iindi-rnienlioiu d -ISoOlmlMi of all kindK 
of !.ilk Were onleretl, as has keen hIiowji in (he notelailuwP At 
( he ou( hreak of ( he Eurojiran M'lir ( hi' deniand for Reiigid Kiiic 
ivnd ilhi.vijijilie!' M eins to have increased eonsiderahlv. It liad 
liefonie an " exiranrdiimry eoniniodity, hecaiiKe (lie Turkey 
trade was vo niueh in(erru|i(ed hy (he I'Veiieli M'tir.” Tlic 
order;; in and IdOt reijuire (he, Rengal faclorK to Hcnd an 
niueh silk le; could he jirociired. Similarly, the ])vovision of 
hoth raw I’ilk nnd wismgiit sillc; was greatly increased in China. 
An ahalement i>. visihle at llie end of the war, for altogether 
I'.iri tons ami oOn hales were demandi'd from Rengal in llie 
yeurt> idh" and 

The jirohihilion of retailing and wearing K. India, Pcr.sia, 
nnd Chinn .silks, stufT.s, etc., and (he coming war with Franco 
nnd Sji.iin wliii n w., ; reiy likely affect the trado to Turkey 
and Italy, once more :,.ake the C'omjiany moat eager to 
inerease tlie jirovhi.ni of idlk in Bengal as well as in Persia and 
China.-’ 'I'he actual ([uantities of raw silk imjiortcd from the 
Bast am! recorded in the Custom Homo in the iinder- 
ineiilioned la-nrs were : — 


liaH •!;» , . sl.fltm^. tO.s.’iT 111--. jftT mimim. 

IKH-I . . '.’-.II.l'.Vi U,’'..('T1* ., 

ITMI’-.} . . .. a.Mi:.* .. 

j7oa'ju . . ria,Ci.%.' ,, to,, at ,, ,, 


'i’lies'c figures are a .sorry commentary on tlic havoc played 
hv the Burojnan Mar and the fmaneial dinicnlties of the 
Comjiany. lixcejit for the two years of 1700-1, the import.s 
v.'ere not signilic.Mi'! . Tliey hover hetwecii SOO and *100 hakss 
per war, hut tlie last (juiinjiiennial period shows the mo.st 


' Ye.ir. unlrroU -ill. 

Insc.-S7 Iriliiinw Hi-Vil amt 1.70 t'lotet til. 

it-.s7-ss ,. ins) .. ' 

Hiss „ 1400 .. -Ml 


* I/tter X. 1)11, aa. K’l. , 

’ Hi.., X, ji. 4t7. Till- (|imntiOt'i ol r.sw mIU ordered from Oliimi 

in till' ItI itiii-e \eirs ot llie -evi'iiteeiilU cenOiry "ere ; IfiOS, none; IGO., 
30 toi}s ; 1700, 100,000 Ibi. U'ttcr 111.., X, jiji. ll’O, £13, 355. 
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serious depression tliat tFis trade had vritnessed for the last 
forty years or more, as the average quantities imported from 
Bengal, China, and possibly Persia had sunk donm to a 
hundred bales per year ! 

The Preservation of the Pepper Trade. It has already 
been seen that the principal investment of the English at 
Bantam and its neighbouring islands was in pepper. The 
Malabar was in no way neglected by the English factors for 
pepper supplies, but up to the ’sixties it had not gained that 
importance which it obtained in the following years. The 
Dutch, by expelling the Portuguese from the whole Malabar 
coast between 1658 and 1665, tried to ehectually shut out the 
English from a share in the pepper trade. For instance, in his 
despatch of 2.5th January, 1667, the Governor-Gfeneral of 
Batavia pointed out that although pepper in the territory of 
the Samorin was 50 per cent dearer than at other places on the 
coast, they must retain the monopoly of export and at any 
cost prevent the English from getting their share. The latter 
could not naturally allow their enemies to control all the 
supplies, and consequently proceeded on the same lines as their 
rivals in entering into treaties^ with those Malabar princes 
who were not bound down by their opponents. The Dutch 
with all their power and diplomacy could never succeed in 
dislodging the English from their factories or prevent them 
from securing the desired quantities of pepper. Carwar, 
Anjengo, Tellichery, and even Calicut were the principal 
places for collecting pepper on the Malabar coast ; 400 to 
500 tons continued to be yearly sent to England from about 
1670 onwards, while in some years even as much as 1000 tons 
were shipped by the Company. 

Feeling themselves powerless to deprive the English of the 
Malabar pepper, the Dutch designed to oust them from 
Bantam and other places and thus put an end to their flourish- 
ing trade. In their September sale of 1678 the Company sold 
3350 bags at 7-g4. per lb., which produced them a net gain of 

'Of. the Treaty with the Queen of Attinga for delivering the whole 
produce of pepper to the English. Letter Bk., IX, pp. 2, 1500, 510. 
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2J(l. j)t>r lb., but tbiii jirollt wna nutconKiderfidHiifTiciont, niid 
tlK'ruforo tho ngcut nt Biiidfiiu wok iiiKtructcd to prevail with 
(ht! Sultuii to I hc price of pc-pper and bin cuBtoniH. Ah 
tlu-y had 10,000 bagf) unaold with ilieni, they resolved to send 
fewer idupa, Kurt herinore, it wan decided to Koml 1 000 toufi in 
idiijijnng per annum* to Rantain. 

Kot witliHtanding the manifold diflieidtiei; eicntcd by the 
Hutch in the aecuring of pepper, the e.vtraordinnry progresB 
made in a few years in its trade seems incredible. I'Vom the 
Report touching the Pcpix'r Wundiousc;. we learn that from 
April, 1072, to July, 1081 (iiududing remainder), imdcr- 
menlioned rpmntities were received in England ; — 

lit'.ti; . . a-V'-Cvira ll> I. or 1 tr>,270 ; 

U'lii!'’ • • fi.V1.7Ci.'i 111-', nr 1.014 li.ifjn ; 

r.xti'nri'fi jx-jij'er . f.ss.oaa lli<. pr l.tSiij bogs.* 

Tnt.rt in iiiti" vi'.iri . ari,7a‘\,i;ta It-i. 

In o!hrr trord.v, 4,080,018 Iha. of pt'pprrVTrc, comimmibus 
(itmis, iiap'»r/( d In/ th'' Cov\]»inri into EnijUml durinf/ 1C72-81 ! 
'flits finiuls tn mtirhcd contrast with /Ae 2,000,000 U>s\ imported 
sit (he \vif(if stand l.ofiO.OoO {in;, brought into the country during 
(hf 'th irtii's ! 

Tlii*' can give u.s an i<lea wlnat the Company and the British 
Rh>>. at, barge must be g.aining by I lie re-e.\portatit)n of this 
article to the foreign countrie.s, when it is remembered that 
tile aunuai home consiimplion was scarcely one-tenth of the 
imported (plant itics, though according to .Sir J. Child it war. 
even lers than om-t wenlieth part of this immense amount ! 

In U*i8'> all or a major part of this profitable trade was 
mightily threatened, heoaii.^-c the Dutch ex]tellod the English 
from Bantam,' and after allowing them to live in Batavia gave 
them dnl'fi of pepper at exorbitant prices. Tlio Engli.sb lind 
aniiciprifed the (li.sastroii.s consetjnenee.s. 'J’liey had already 
sent the greate.'d fleet that had ever sailed to the Indies for 
the defence of Bantam. 

' iK-tOT 111:,, VI, J.fi, 1, 5. 77. * I^-tO r ill:., VIII. p. 321. 

* of tlio Ioh*j of JfADtiini. C.O. I7th nnu ^3ru 

Sopt., lilBC. 
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The feelings of the Directors on this important issue are 
couched in these ■words : — 

If the present misunderstandings between the two nations 
should ferment to an open war, it would be thought by the 
■vnlgar, but a war for pepper which they think to be slight thing, 
because each family spends but a little of it. But at the Bottom 
it \vill prove a war for the Dominion of the British as well as the 
Indian seas, because if ever they come to be sole masters of that 
Commodity, as they already are of nutmegs, mace, cloves, and 
cinamon, the sole profitt of that one commodity pepper being 
of general ‘use, will be more to them, than all the rest and in 
probability sufficient to defray the constant charge of a great 
navy in Europe. 

It was to avoid these dire results that the English soon 
planted a new factory at Bencoolcn and won over many 
native inhabitants to satisfy their demand for pepper. It was 
maintained at a cost of £200,000 in ten years to prevent the 
loss of the pepper trade to the nation,^ From their first 
settlement here in 1685 to the 22nd July, 1702, the Company 
got pepper to the amount of 16,927 hahars, each hahar being 
407 lbs. The total quantity of pepper was therefore 6,889,289 
lbs., or 430,580 Ihs. per year." This is in no way a despic- 
able amount considering the odds against the English. 

The 3Ialahar was more and more tapped as the Southern 
supplies became more insecure. The pepper settlements of 
the English on the west coast of India grew to be very 
important centres of trade. The quantities imported into 
England are available in the Customs Books from the year 
1698. They include the Bencoolen supplies, yet -with a 
previous knowledge of their annual average we can arrive at 
an approximate estimate of the quantities brought from India. 
In the five years of competitii'e trade, from 1698 to 1702 
inclusive, 27 J million Ihs. were brought into London. Such 
vast quantities stand unparalleled in the then history of 
English commerce, and they most impressively reveal the 
inexhaustible resources of the JIalabar country for its supplies 

> better Bk., IX. p. 403 s Letter Bk., XIT, p. 1G8, 
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pcjipfr. li i.lmtilii l)i‘ ivmurl.'i'il llial tlio y^'ur 1090 alone 
rlftims I0,f’»nn,0]n Dr., of pi'J'p'T. If t!n,‘! qiiaiilify Ima been 
r.)rr*M'l!yri'i’iirib'il by ilioCtiMoin Honfi('iin(lioriti('.s, it appo.arB 
tbiij thtro was u ffrcaf ru>'b for M'ciiriiig (hm nrliclc at the 
<" inhli'.bnii'iit of the X<nv (V»nij>!Uiy. 

A'< tbi* iinpf>r|;. of pi'jtjrr in aubscfjiK'nt yoara «p io 1710 
avcrivoo about 1| juillioii lb>,. per annum, it can bo pnfoly 
n“.i.r!''tl that about f ivo-lbmlff of tboaf worn on the average 
!.nppli«‘fl from India and the real from Benroolcn. 

TIh.M' nro Miflii'iinilly large quant it ien, but it HceniR on 
I'omjiaring the (hv'ton)!.' rctnrn;! willi tlio.se of tlio Company 
froiii ifiitl to in.'tO, tliat (luring tlie earlier period more pepper 
was imported into England. It would mean that even with 
the gnming re'umrre.s and greater faeilifie;; and iminimities 
of (d)tainiiij; jnqqter in ^falabar, its trade had ajrprt'ciably 
deelined. Either this oom)>aTative decay was temporarily 
enused by the Eur'.>penn 'Var, or large qunntitie.s wore clan- 
dt stinely run ii,*a * ’.* country and thus could not bo recorded 
in the Custon's Bo(dcs. Beductirur is very likely due to both 
tlicse ('au’.es, boc.ans(> it looks improbable that, tbc pepper trade 
should have sufTered a set-back with an otherwise rapidly 
growing commerce.* 

The Beginnings ol tbc Tea Trade. 'I'ea, whioh was scarcely 
known as a commodity of Indo-European tralFic up to ICGO, 
so Miere) sfuilv luatle its way into the Western world within 


’ Cl. jiji C'.'i-.", ;i!i" 

• In nos tlie I ii'tom on jKi'jxr i' to 1n' apl. per lb., nnd the 

ftre;!)? SJil. i«r lb. Tlno *.>.1. i>er lb. ««s on the n\enif;e ppiit nbnvc the 
J.tliiie eo'?, .V IS pper iliiU «<)iilil In' (li-po'-nl of ftt C?il. niul lings niui 
-niltimiiic’ nt -bl. j.-T !b . the t'olnjuiiy w.is In. mg fid. ]«T lb. on Ibc^e. 
ll.-nto iiivlrii. firms nir: *fnl to provide cImii mid vell-g.irbicd iK'Pjicr, 
L-U.r m. . Xll. pp. i:il, l.'.r.. 


'1 ho prir< n in It’iSj Ilf 

('.sill ut IK piK-r Mere CJd. per lb. nnd fd. ehnrges in Iiidin 
lidlinpvt.un pepiKr CJd. „ pi. ,, 
t’nrM .\r iM'iitK r -Id. price nnd I'bnrgen. 

' '' (U.tter 111.., Vn, p. 4S1.) 


I’riee^ of iiepp. r in Ihigt mil in M.nrili, IRSil-Rl : — 
Hilli.il)ifam i«'Pi«<r SJd. per lb. 

Mntiib ir jK'pprT Od. ,, 

JiimlifK. iK.pper 8Jd. ,. 

(Court 111 .., ;ni, p. 


228 .) 
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fifty years that ft occupied a respectable position among the 
Eastern imports of the Dutch and the English in the first 
decade of the eighteenth century. llTien and by whom tea 
was introduced into England has not been ascertained with 
any direct certainty, but the East India Company deserve 
the sole credit of developing this most lucrative branch of 
English trade. 

In 1665 English factories were established at Tywan and 
Tonqxieenin China, and tea began to form an article of invest- 
mentthere. Intheseasonof 1667-68the agent at Bantam was 
desired to send “ 100 lbs. weight of the best tey that he could 
gett.” The first importation made from Bantam was in 1669, 
when about 143 lbs. of tea were received in England. In the 
next tliree years, 346. lbs. more were imported. Then came a 
break for sis years. In the last three years of the ’eighties the 
imports of tea rose to 5057 lbs. The troubles at Bantam 
again stopped this unimportant investment. The growing use 
of tea in the aristocratic circles about this period was attested 
by the Directors in their letter to Fort St. George in January, 
1685, in these words ; — 

In regard Thca is grown to be a commodity here and wee have 
occasion to make presents therein to our great friends at Court, 
we icoiild have you to send vs yearly 5 or 6 canisters of the very 
best and freshest Thea. That which will colour the water in which 
ft is infused most of a greenish complexion is generally best 
accepted.^ 

Six years later, too, the Company were not optimistic on 
their tea trade. In their Bombay General, dated October, 
1690, the Directors note that “ Thea now pays the King five 
shillings per pound custom, so that no ordinary Thea can be 
bought for England for the Company’s account, nor any but 
what is superfine will pay either freight or charges, and no thea 
must be loaden among pepper, nor Tutanague pots, nor in pots 
scented with camphor. But we had rather have no Thea at all 
sent for the Company’s account.”^ Yet increasing quantities 
u ere continued to be sent from Madras and Surat, because the 

» Letter Bk., VH, p. 426. ^ Letter Bk., IX, pp. 112-13. 
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nmot!)it from IGSri io ]7f)() iixihihh-r h(‘iu}' 200,001 lbs., 
with nn av«ra*,'o of l(:,(i('2 lbs. j»cr lumuiii, htaiulH in irinrkccl 
contno t io the prooftlin^- IH*rioc1, In f.aci, at the end of the 
roniury, fho imporlH of ii-a find heefnne fairly contiidcrable. 
Jlic ord'’r/i to (hr China {r.ctorn for fhe provEion of tea will 
ftive an ndcijinvtv him of iho itnporlance and growili of ils 
Irndt’ in the followin'' yenr.s : — 

^ f'-'o* Onlitiarv T<'n. liolica, 

. . . tt'Xi OiIj-i 2 (uirt 

. . . :hk) „ Fo „ 

iTo'» . . , m-!r,o .w-(X) „ 

'I'io '-e orderh w^re from th<- OKI Con>])!iny. The investment 
had to eni down on neeonnl of lln’ severe nojnj)etiiion from 
ot her lol Veil! nrerti. Tlieai iuid rjnanlity imported inthc single 
year «tf 17(in fe,r exee'd-i the inim total of ten brought into 
Knuh'Ud in the previoiin nim' years. 'J’he exce.s.sivo importa- 
tion': of cinnpeting m<'rrhnnt.s Jiad ver • murJi populariKcd the 
t*-ii-drlid:. In 1701 we are informed ti...' ten was a commodity 
of general use and a very eonsiderahie article in the profits and 
!')>•, of the Company V investment;:.- Tlie goods ordered for 
England from (Ainton in that yej'.r n-erc to occupy 285 tons 
(if ehipjdng. hut in tons out of these consist'jd of tea alone. 
Its the ni>.\t two yesTC 200 tons were to be jwoyidcd, and 
the quantity ordensl so rapidly ii\er(‘iised that in the 
ye'in; of 1710-12 no Icsk than -150 tons were invoiced by tlie 
Cojiipany.’ 

It is. clear that tea, though very dear, had establLshcd itself 
a'l nn article of drinl: and made a somewhat startling progress 
in the fir.‘.t decade of the eighteenth century. Altogether 
7Kn,:i2d 111 ;;., or on tlie average five timer, ns mucli as in the 
previous sixteen yeans, wi-re imported into the country in the 
first ten yean; of tin* eighteenth century. 

The av(‘rage pric<-.s of te.a at the C'ompnn3'fi sales varied 
from IJs. (hi. to 12s, Id. in the. .voars 1G78~SG, but in spite of 
far higher duties stooil at lls. lid. per lb. in 1708-10.'* A.s the 

j D'tter nk., X, pp. 120, 212, :i53. . ' Ix^ttcr I3I:., XII, p. 320. 

’ U'((cr.I5k.. XIV, pp. .-111. 

* Sc(' Appendix on the impo.-ti of Ic.n, p. 302. 
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Single tea "vras to be procured at Is. per lb. and tbe Imperial 
as \Tell as BoLea at 2s., tbe Company, after making allowance 
for all kinds of charges and duties, mufit have made enormous 
profits in this grov.’ing branch of their trade. 

The Eise of the Coffee Trade. Although the use of coffee 
as a drink precedes that of tea in England, yet the former 
never gained that popularity which its rival was destined to 
attain in a short period. In fact, its progress, which "was very 
rapid in the ’eighties, was soon retarded by the introduction of 
■tea and the impositions of excessive duties. The quantities 
ordered and the prices at which coffee was sold by the Company 
during the first six years will adequately picture the early 


genesis of its trade : — 

Prices 

Coffee Coffee per cwt. 
Year. Ordered. Sold. £ s. d. 


Keference. 

L. Bk., II, pp. 2, 25. 


1638 

30 tons 

1660 

r 

1661 

k. . 

1662 

20 tons 

1663 


1664 

5 tons 

1665-50 . 

— 


48 bales 

2 bags 
10 bales 
2 pare. 

18 bales 

19 bales 


{ 


7 10 

7 1 
6 18 
0 1 

4 0 

8 10 

5 12 


0 August C. Bk,, 24, p. 279. 


0 October 
0 
0 

0 per stone 
0 
0 


303. 

467. 

517. 

519. 

832, 


With the expansion of the Eastern import trade the invest- 
ments of coffee grew to large proportions as under : — 


A7noi(n(s of Coffee Ordered. 


1669 


. 200 bales. 

1670-71 . 


- . 300 „ 

1072-75 . 


. 200 „ 

1676-77 . 


300 „ 

1678-79 . 


400 „ 

16S0-S1 . 


600 ., 

1082 


. 1200 „ 


per year. 


The climax in the coffee investments was reached here when 
the quantities ordered from India had increased from 200 bales 
or 50 tons in 16G9 to 1200 bales or 300 tons in 1682. Never 
after up to 1710, save in the year 1704, was so large a quantity 
ordered by the Company or imported into England. 

The profits iu this branch seem to be fairly considerable 
about this period. The prices of coffee as given in the Surat 
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invoices, or ilio ndviccs of tlio Conti, UHually Lover Leiween 
Rs.lO and R;;.] 1 per tnannd, or £■] 1o fo per o\vt., while in 
England they n'.ngo between £8-9 per cwL., ao Uiat the gross 
profit made Ity Uie Coinjiany would ninonnl to 80-90 per cent 
on Ibis invent inentA 

The decrease in the Coinjtany’s exports of bullion and goods 
ctirlailed iheir invoMnients all round, so the orders for colTec, 
though fairly large, show no progress. The following amounts 
traceable in the LettiT Roohs tell their own .story : — 

ltK:t . soo ir.ss . soo Iwlc=. 

H'.SI . r.(«» . loO ton'<. 

1I’.S7 . MS' IS!' I . 100 „ 

In tile three years of 109.8-1700 9177 cwi.s., and in the seven 
Vi'ars from 1701 to 1708. there being no returns for 1705, 
15,0!I{ r.wts. in all were tlirniltf importciJ into the country 
from India. 

The whole cour-e of trade oatt now be, pre.scnied in total 
quantities and annual average.s thus : — 

jrcvi.i',,', 7'; cwU. ill nil, or 111' cuts, nnmi.il iSVr. 

nWi.Sl r,7iHl tnici 

i(iSl)AS Il't'lO 

•.’(Kt loiei 
ii;!K-i7iH')t ;{i77 (v.i-*. 

17ei-s hv-’ot ,. 

Without taking aeemmt of the quantities imported from 
Tnrk'ey and Holland and fixing onr attention on the direct 
tr.\d>' iiet Ween England and tin* Indies, we find that the colTec 
trad.* was very fitful after 1081, its course being made 
iTratie to some extent by the inquisition and withdrawal of 
excessive duties. Although the above orders eau in no case he 
taken to repn-sent the quantities actually imported into the 

» Of. le tter nt.„ vni, p. CM. 

* A<tual ttf comiii!t*d frum tlic books of tbo Cu*itom 


Hoieo (•■ee p Sit7 

ir,/ri!l : — 



Irt'S . 

■11 Civts. 

1703 

. 12731 r\vl« 

let'll 

rtsli „ 

1701 

. MOtn „ 

17mi . 

lito:; „ 

1700 

31' „ 

1701 . 

31731 

1707 

. 3191 .. 

K,. . 

201 t'i „ 

1703 

. 201-1 ,, 



13SI „ 

„ Onhr. 


2100 „ 



ISOO „ 

»» ** 


11. ’•.0 

„ hn}wt 


2109 
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comtTy, yet they ate a euxe index to tKe gro-wing and large 
demand for cofice up to 1688 and its dull market afterwards 
due to tlie levy of an additional duty of £5 12s. per owt. The 
development in the quantities imported is not at all 
significant when it is compared to the amazing progress 
made hy tea during the same period in spite of discouraging 
impositions.^ 

The Boom and Slump in the Indigo Trade. It was pointed 
out in Chapter IV that the Indian indigo began to lose its 
ground in the English market about the year 1650. Nine 
years after we find that such abundant quantities had been 
imported from the Barbados and the West Indies that indigo 
was not required from India unless the Lahore variety could 
be bought at 18d. and the Ahmadabad one at 9d. per Ib.^ But 
the former was invoiced at 26d. and the latter at 12^d. per lb. 
at Surat in 1660. As they were expected to yield 3s. 4-6d. and 
Is. 8d. per lb. respectively in England, much profit was not 
left after deducting the freight, insurance, custom, and other 
charges incurred on them.^ 

Eortunately the demand for indigo was rapidly increasing 
in the dyeing and manufacturing industries of England, and 
therefore large quantities continued to be imported from 
India up to the end of that century. Erom the inventory of 
the Company’s annual orders for the provision of this dye 
given in Appendix C, it appears that from 600 to 1300 bales 
of the Lahore and Ahmadabad indigoes were annually 
required between the years 1670 and 1675, but the quantity 
was reduced to 500 bales in the next four years, and rose again 
to 940-1040 bales in the years 1680-84. 

The stability of the prices of the three varieties of indigo 
in this whole period of a quarter of a. centmy is siinply 
amazing. From 1659 to 1681 the flat and round varieties of 
Ahmadabad are priced at 9d. to 12d. in the advices of the 
Court, and the Lahore or Agra kind at 18-24d. per lb. In 1675 

^ for the various duties imposed upon tea and coffee seo Appendix B to 
Chapter X, 

= Letter Bk., II, p. 286 ; Letter to Surat, 22nd Feb., 1059, 

= Letter Bk., II, p. 338. 
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till' lolal (;()!,{ of impnrf.iiiK this ivrtich; into England was 
stated to he Is. jx'r 11). over and above its prime cost ns 
nnd'>r : — 

Co'it . . -hi 

. , . -M. Tofnl rfe,t to (lie Co.~.?». .01. 

. . , •Ifl, JUT III, of Lnliorc indigo.' 

Wm.le (iiid rli.irge*) . .M. 

The Ahniadahad indigo, whoi-e j)ric(;s varied from 9d. to Is., 
would not have <’n>,l the Company more than 2fi. at its delivery 
in iMigiaml. This sujjjjiies un witli a very good basis for 
e.alcnlating the profit.^ of the Comjwuiy in ihi.s branch of their 
trade. 

The demand for the indigo dye must have much increased 
on aeoount of tiu* jiartioidar gro«lh of the weaving industry 
after the migraf ion of the French refugees in ] 085. We arc told 
by the Comi>;vny that “ it was a good commodity and likely to 
continue in gre.at rcque.st.” Yet the total order in 1C87 
atuount.’d to C,00 barrels of (he Agra variety, and I-iO barrekt 
of both the Hat and round ones. This was altogether equal 
to 1:1:51 (.hipping tons, year the whole order went 

up to 150(1 harrels, which wojdd mean 217 shipping tons or 
200} cwt.n. 

'I'liis year llie Surat factors were informed that all the 
varieties of indigo had mnch fallen in price, “but they arc 
ahv.ays noble (.tuple commodityes, and you need not bsar over 
burd'-ning us witli them, if they be clieap bouglit and good in 
their kinds.” - 

Pour years later, in October, lOfCl, order was given not 
to M'nd the Coromandel indigo, as it brouglit in only 9d. 
or JOd. p-r lb., though it had to p.ay Gd. per Ih. custom; 
while the he.st Agra or Lahore variety was sold for Gs. or 
7s. per Ih,® 

We find the orden. contracted to only -100 barrels for each 
of {}ji‘ two Venn, of JGbo and IGbG. In the past few years the 
Company had seriously at tem]»tcd to encourage the cultivation 

' Coart 111;., ndvicc for ICT.'i. 

’ lytter Ilk., IX. p. liflS. 


‘ ly-ttcr Bk., IX, p. 2. 
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of indigo, along vdth. tliat of cotton, sugax, pepper, nutmegs, 
mace, etc., in St. Helena and Fort York.^ Experiments Lad 
also been made in Fort St. David’s, near Madras. Then small 
(juantitics ^vere imported from China. The annual orders for 
goods to be provided there for England from 1698 to 1700 
include 23 tons of indigo.^ Most of all, the cheap importations 
from the West Indies heavily told upon this branch of Indian 
trade.® 

The actual quantities imported into the country from the 
East, that is, both from India and China, as registered at the 
Custom House, show to what depths this great and profitable 
■trade had fallen in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
From 1698 to 1710, save for the year 1705 for which the 
returns are missing, 702,613 lbs. in all were brought into 
England.'* An average of 54,000 lbs. per annum during this 
period stands in marked contrast to the year 1620, when the 
annual importation was stated to be 200,000 lbs. Thus this 
branch of the Indian trade had d'windled do'wn to about one- 
fourth of what it used to be in the early period of the Com- 
pany’s commerce. As the Dutch, too, had completely suc- 
ceeded in raising very large crops of indigo in Java and other 
islands, and in doing away ^vith the necessity of buying it in 
India, it is evident that the foreign markets for this commodity 
had jpradically been closed hi the beginning of the eighteenth 
cenlurij. 

Cotton-wool formed a regular article of export from 
India, but the quantities, though wildly varying in different 
years, were not appreciable. The advices of the Court for 
the three years of 1688-90 include 600 bales of cotton per 
annum, while for 1695 and 1696 order was given to send as 
much of this article as was required for making up the 
tonnage of the ships consigned to Surat. But only two years 

' Letter Bk., VI, p. IG ; IX, p. 590. 

= Letter Bk., X, pp. 120, 212, 355. 

The consignment on the King William cost £78 Is. 3d., but the net 
pnee obtained was £05 10=. 6d„ so there n-as a loss of £12 4s. 9d. Letter 
Bk., X, p. 106, Aug., 1693. 

* For the imports of indigo sco Appendk G to Chapter TO, p. 314. 
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rtLcr till' Surat factoih v.'ctc diroclod to (,cnd no more colion 
to Lnglivnd ii') it aold at about 8d. per Ib., while ilK cosi^ was 
above lid. Hub. erpK'iit yearn do not show any largo 
itn]toriiuion of tlu' article. For instance, in the years 1098- 
170U, l:h»,t;s;5 llis. were brought from the East , while the tot, si 
iluaiitity for the lirsl decade of the eighteenth century is 
9ir>,0i)ri lb;,., whii'h meaiih an average of only 18 shippingions 
jier Year. 

On the other liand, cotton-yam was always an important 
nH ieh', beiii); in great demand on account of the growing 
Cotton immufaeture in Engiand. In 1G58, GOO bales were 
demanded from Surat, Malabar, ujid Hnjpore, and 20 tons 
from ihigly. Ne.st year MKl Imle.s were ordered to be pro- 
vided ])er .uinnin at tlie hitl'-r factory." During IGGO-GIbtlie 
ri finireinent*- vary from 100 to 200 bale.'’, and the Bay snppl}' 
w-.w directed to be cut down to 20fi bales per year. Tlie 
«iuantity wi-m nji oOU bales per year " 1G72-73 from Stirat, 
but was reduced ag.’.iu m-xt year to 'J .) and oven to 200 in 
IG7.”, while Bengal factors * ere asked to supply only 50-00 
bales ill the latter year. N«) yi\rn was required in the next 
two years on ncfount of its dearness. In 1079 complaints are 
he.ird from the Court to the effect that yarn had been sold at 
a j.'Ti-.it !o’ s of late years and that they had 300 b.ales remaining 
on tlieir hands. Vet 100 to 150 hales per annum were 
ordered from Surat to fill up the tonnage.'’’ Nc.xt year this 
reipnremeiit w.is r.iiscd to 200 hales, and in tlie three years of 
IGS2-HS the ordf-rs e.xceed<‘d all previous record.s, being 
L’-irtO hale;, from all centres in India.* Since 1GS8 yarn of the 
finest jorts was much preferred, and fairly large quimtitics 
Were anmially required from all the centres to fill up the 
tonnage of ships. ^ For iiistaure, 700 tons of yarn were to be 
provided at Surat and llugly. Tlie amount was reduced to 
200 tons in 1G93 and 1G91, because its dearness was curtailing 

* Prinu' ceH -aid , taisht-Tsd., mid custoiUT^id. i>cr lb._ 

= Uticr Bl:.. II,' j). Ut7. 

a I/tl-T 1!!;.. VI, is -IS. 

‘ I..< tter Bl: , VII. pp. -do. 22. 2<i, 227. 358, '131. 

‘ Letter Bl.., VIII, p. ; IX, p. 557. 
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tlie profit of the Company^ About the end of this centoy, 
it yielded only 20 to 30 per cent net profit, hut the prohibition 
of Indian pamted calicoes in 1699 made it a favourite com- 
modirv. A large quantity was demanded in 170 f tvith the 
remark that it would turn to account, because the weavers 
had fallen into the use of it in imitating several Indian 


manufactures. 

The retums of the actual quantities imported into the 
country from India, as given in the note below, show that in 
the nine years for which the figures are available the 
average importation stood at 136,000 lbs. weight per annum. 
Xo comparison is possible by reason of the want of earlier 
retums, yet the importance of this trade, before the invention 
of spinning machines in England, cannot be denied. 

Private Trade. On the resumption of their trade the Com- 
pany promptly proceeded to jealously guard their exclusive 
right of trade to and from the Indies. They first prohibited 
the exportation of all kinds of ammunition, broadcloth, lead, 
coral, vermilion, quicksilver, amber, and elephants’ teeth 
from England, and the importation home of calicoes, indigo, 
cinnamon, cloves, cardamoms, benjamin, saltpetre, pepper, 
white nutmegs, maces, or cotton yarn. Then a levy of very high 
rates of freight was ordered in 1665 to be charged on the goods 
carried against the Company’s permission,” as, for instance : — 


£50 

per ton 

on ammunition. 

lOs. 

per lb. 

„ coral and amber. 

.53. 

per piece 

„ calicoes. 

3s. 

per lb. 

„ indigo, yam and spices. 

Cd. 

per lb. 

„ saltpetre and popper. 

5<L 

per lb. 

„ mace. 

£10 

for everj- broadcloth. 

lOs. 

perewt. 

on lead. 

2s. 

per lb. 

„ quicksilver, teeth and vermilion. 


Letter Bk., VIII, pp. 537-09, 5CS-70 ; IX, .112-14. 320-23. 506-8. 


Imports oj Colton 1 

1699 . 204,378 lbs. 

1700 , 165,453 „ 

1701 . 146,987 „ 

1702 . 97,537 „ 

1703 . 52,267 „ 


'urn Jroin India. 

1704 . 160,640 lbs. 

1705 . Missing. 

1706 . 44,725 „ 

1707 . 299,642 „ 

1708 , 40,846 „ 


Letter Bk., II, p. 185. Total ior 9 rears . 1,224,475 „ 
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In f.pife (}f (i!! tho-u; rcHlrictioiiH, l'>iiKlc.in imporlH M-erc 
iiKtrft ami jnnra intn the (;r(iiiitr)''to Die prejudice <• 

the Cojiij^jun*. 'ritcy t;(tnw‘<jucul)y ini'.fie more licvcro Iswn tr 
Mtjijtrc!;;; the {trowinK volume of ])crmit.le<l and clandcfhiiK 
trade. It. wi'.ii dtifini' tliin period that liiey prardked tin 
nio.d luiilal mefhod.s to prevent privatcera from Klmrijij 
their immentic jirofit/. in tin- Iv.atern commerce. Severe 
Ihtyal IVoclnliiftfitinf. wi-re isKued apaim.t inlcWopen;, am 
every now and then the (Vuirt of JJirectoni laid (iowi 
rentriVtiona on tin- righto "id the ofiicerK and inarinern t( 
trade on timir private aee(»unt. For iiihtance, in flic yea 
ICT.'i -71 the private merchants coidd “ not carry rallicocM i> 
pepper r>f any sort to Tonf|iiene, Formosa, Japan, Cambnj 
Sy.’im, ihiitam, or any other port or jilace in the Soi 
Seas, where the Company Jiad or aliould settle n factory. 
They \wto prohibited to import- sii^eir, tin, tulcmgc, skin, 
hsatiier, hide,'!, red earth, r/nv si}k, /;npp;ui, or Hnmh)~wo' 
into, and to expoft cojipor from tho.se coimtrie.s. i 

T’he principal tirtitdes of private import- from the Fast wc i 
])earl!i, diiimoivls, rubies, sapphires, neckcloths, beK 0 ft‘ 

stones, nundt, iimhorgris, oil of mace, attd other spiccr 
Persian carjiets, damasks, gold and silver stuffs, tortoise sbellE 
opium, cornelian ringn and agates.' * ; 

Q’hi'ji the importation of tea,= eoflee, silk," etc., was witF 
dr.aav« from ]>rivato liands, as the demamks for the.se artic’ j. 
grew more and more. ? 

About Kit’O - 81 , t he principal restrictions on the permisshi 
trade, b.-tween England and the East were as follows ; — | 

* f 

(1) No Adventurer or Freeman was permitted to send o j 
in i-uy one yec.r in bullion or foreign coin for India any mod 
or gre.'tter sum than onc'/iflh of liis original adventuro in tl' 
Oeuera! Joint Stock.' 


(2) The freight to bo paid by Freemen, Adventurore, at 

I Adill. -MvS., if.oai, p. ISO. 

5 Ceuri IS!.-., -l.s, p. r.5I). ' 

* Mcinorinl to tbo Coinwou'^t C<iurt Bk.» 'io, P* 

‘ Court Minuter, .12, p. 113, 20lh April, IGSl. 
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Company’s servants was £o per ton, while all TJnfree men. had 
to pay £10 per ton. 

(3) Five per cent on the outward as well as homeward 
tonnage was allowed to ship’s officers in unprohihited goods. 

(4) The diamond trade was solely appropriated hy the 
Company “ for the profit and advantage of the Kingdom in 
general and particularly for the interests of this Company. 

, It was strictly prohibited to all persons whatsoever.^ 

(5) The foliouing articles were also solely appropriated by 
s the Company ; JIusk, Persia wrought silkB, Ahmadabad 
2 Tafiaties, silk Loongees, chercoUees, and herba Taffaties. 
r. istrictions for other articles were almost the same as in 
01 'ITS.® 

(6) The Company went so far as to send nimble vessels to 
P look out for the India ships coming home, and prevent the 

oods brought by private adventurers being embezzled or 
t'fi,.muggled in.s 

(7) The Company’s money was being continually mis- 
. appropriated by its factors in the East. Hence it issued 

orders and rules for all persons in its service to prevent their 
trading with its funds.* 

v> (8) The strictest measures were adopted to prevent 
ririvatcers and interlopers from going to the Eastern waters. 
Ac Madagascar pirates are described by the Company as 
t “scandal to our Nation and Religion, being most of the 
English, at least fomr-fifths.” 

: The clandestine trade had actually assumed large pro- 
portions, and the piracies of interlopers frequently recoiled 
upon the heads of the Company’s servants. These in turn 
mercilessly persecuted those of their countrymen who dared 
invade their exclusive prerogatives. “ Such instances of their 
barbarity might be produced, supported by facts, as would 

* Court Minutes, .'32, pp. 12, 13, 15, 16, 61. 

* Court Minutes, 32, pp. 113, 114. 

’ Court Minutes, 32, pp. 121, 179. 
i£ 


‘ Addl. MS., 31,146, p. II. 
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ciUegoricB of 

1o f) ' <lo\vn Oio ncf.ivificK of Imlinn nicrclumts 

Hie rn/n)i,J /trado aiouo. Tho ludimm wore thur, more 
couuItT^'^ rnl)ini*<l and confined to their own 

Pi-riod became lo-em-r us time wsmt on. During tlic 

Daru''- revii'W more AVestern imtionn, lil.'e tlic French, 

o.n y -'Wedes, etc., came into India for trade. Tlicv, too. 
.Tuht /' ‘ ^ prcdeceesorii m tlic field. 

iberc i'i u tit.anie cer.'unble for c-irving out 
and Asia amonght the iMiropeaini, for delimiting 
'.phf-rcs of influence in nil j.'iiuk inli:ibit< d liy the non'Euro]ie.an 
nations for the excbndvc exjdoitation of the economic 
rc’mnrccs of the latter, lo during the reventeenth century 
there wjC' going on a frightful figlit on the eeas and continent 
of India for jeciiring e.-^tenhive ejiheres of commercial and 
political infinence to the exclmdon of all others. The Indian 
hail literally to rhotee hftween the devil and the deep f>c.s. 
He avoided both, remained jient uj) in his own country, and 
thus handed over its commerce to the Fnrojieans. 

The KneJiKh juuion came out mcce.'isful in iNnrfh America 
and India during the I'ightecnth century. Then the fame 
.struggle for lainl, power, comtuerce, raw material, richc.s— 
which is iuhereiitly imidanfed in nil animals and more in 
human breasts— was transferred to the new lands and fre.sh 
pastures of the contiueuts of Africa and Asia. 

Tile mod Miccessful nations, like tlie Americans, English 
and I'rcncli, having obtained the lion'*, share, li.ss'ing no 
liopo of getting nnsdlung more ami for recouping tlicir c.\'- 
hansted resources fur rome time to come, arc most vociferous 


in crying halt to thi-. grabbing spirit. They are making a 
virtue of the necessity and hoodwinking and gulling the 
general public by their jirofusc jirofessions of nnivcrt-al pence, 
universal international law. League of Xations, the rights of 
F,eU.(h'torrnination ami indepcmlencc. How can the sufferiis 
who have lost even tails in the spoil, agree in their hearts to 
this just or unju.st exploitation ? Beuig weak, exhausted, 



I 

i 
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was used to double their stock and 50 per cent was paid in 
money to tlie Adventurers. This climax of prosperity was 
reached by the arrival of six ships whose cargoes were com- 
puted at upwards of £500,000 value. The Company remained 
securely seated at the giddy heights of their shining fortune 
for another decade. After the 50 per cent dividend and tlie 
doubling of their stock in the aforesaid manner, all future 
dividends were made and computed upon their stock so 
doubled. The actual profits in the nine years from 1676 to 
1685 were stated as amounting to £963,639. No dmdend 
was, however, declared for four years since the 150 per cent 
dhdsion. The following entries are available for the next six 

3’'Cars . ■ ^ dividend of 25% on the 1st Oct., 10S5. 

„ „ 20% .. 14t!i April, 1680. 

„ „ 25% „ I2tli Oct., 1687. 

„ „ 25% „ 20th April, 1688. 

„ „ 50% „ 2nd Oct, 1689. 

„ „ 50% „ 8th April, 1091. 

So that the dividends from 1658 to 1681 amounted to 
‘i4.0|- per cent ; and from 1681 to 1691, “ doubling the same, 
as the stock was, according to that nominal duplication, 
amounted to 400 per cent.” In other words, from 1658 to 
1691 840.1- per cent on the £369,891 original stock had been 
divided amongst its subscribers. Or an unusnal profit of 21 per 
cent per annum over a period of forty years had been enjoyed, in 
the Eastern adventures. 

This tide of prosperity had, however, already begun to turn 
against the Company. The heavy expenses of an unsuccessful 
war with the Mogul, the depression of trade, and the great 
losses suffered at sea by the sinking and capture of twelve 
richly laden ships during the Anglo-French War (1689-97) 
developed into a disease which ended only with the di.sHolution 
of the Company. 

By an order of the 3rd of May, 1693, the Court called in a 
new subscription of 50 per cent of the then stock from the 
Adventurers, so that the whole stock was increased by 
£325,565.^ But this 50 per cent additional stock was after- 

‘ Court Bk., 36, pp. 186, 214, 215-17, 227, 234. 
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warils onlcnnl to ho jiiiid buck ■svit.li intcrcht out of u new 
/t'Oirral htilc-criptioii rnised for tlio better currying on of their 
ir.ule niul ninkiiig it more natiomil anti exteiifiive by allowing 
!U‘W Advent tircrh to take up the stock. Ak the Kuni.s proved 
imuiilicieiit, ihe Coni])any were compelled to raise loatw upon 
their stot'k; vir.., of 2b jter cent in October, IG'Jb, from the. 
Adventurers on tdlowing 20 percent for prompt payment, ^ and 
another sum of 25 per cent in September, 1G97, on their then 
stftekfrom the Adventuren--, too, by allovring them a bond of 
£'12(» for jClOtl advanced.' These e.xorbitant rates of interest 
on large. i>umM of money borrowed on bonds, were sure to prove 
prejndicdal to the e,xi.stence of the Company dnring the period 
td an nnustud dejirtssion. The increasing amotints of their 
bonded debts raised in England at exorbitant intere.st will show 
how their trade wn'i fimmeed by ever-recurring loans.- 

Tlie Advent nrens not despairing of better success for the 
future, had *' with a lioman courage iiiid resolution resolved 
to add”* l.irge nirii." of fresh money to their stock, but the 
future grew tlarla r and darker. No (liviclend could he declared 
aft'-r IG'tl u}» to the iud of the century, and the value of their 
stock h.ad a .sli.nrj) fall to 57 p‘-r cent. Yet in spite of depres- 
sions, dEastere, and discouragement. i the Company had 
reajs d very large profit,s and matiaged to outflank and outvie 

* Coert lU;., 57, j'j% St-SC.. 

‘ lit., 37, {ip- I*"'. atl- ‘■•eirt li!.., 38, pp. OO-IW. 

^ Co.'r Ba'icj'wJ iJebt nt Jnt'rr-.t: — 

Yt ir. Aeic.iii!;. 

If, *‘.2 .. I37.'.‘IC O 0 JIojiic \’oI. -to, p. CO. 

I3'),<K>i> 0 0 Short loMi. 

I'V.t .. ii;.’..sii7 0 0 

sht l).\'‘!ni«r, I'Wi .. cae.cso 7 r- 

tm 7 c 

2inh April, ifso .. ■i.’;i,.vj 7 m 10 

Novr.'ilt^f. Iff:! .. on 

:wth „ if.oa .. -loi.sis s c 

„ It.!'.’; .. 037, 2'"’. 1C 0 

„ .. lO'JS ., 740,803 10 0 

I (>'.17 .. C:'.',,S!h; 10 0 

3Ut .Mnrrh. 1003 ., f.SgC.C-t 19 10 ^ , 

IhhMBrch. 100.7 1,110,031 o 0 Debt in Indb it England. 

Jounial of t!ie House of Commons, Vol. XII, p. 313 ; Yol. XJ, p. COT, 

‘ Utter Bk., IX. pp. 444, 404. 
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tbeir Dutch rivals; The course of dividends of the two 
Companies is presented in the following table : 


Years. 

1C5S-8I 

1G81-01 

1G92-1700 

1700-10 


Hividcnd declared by 
1 The English Co. The Dutch Co. 
440J% 433J% 

400% ■ 2321% 

None. 100% 

Eot knoATO. 240% 


Thus the Dutch Company divided 666 per cent in forty years 
against 840 per cent of the English Company. Even the next 
decade does not place the proprietors of the Dutch stock in a 
much better position than their English compeers. 

The next section on the aggregate values of the Dutch and 
English trades rvith the East will prove no less a disillusion.-^, 
ment as to the proverbially gigantic volume of the Indo-^^ 
Dutch commerce. y ' ' 


A View of the Dutch Trade 

It is a recognised fact that the opulence and power of the 
Dutch reached their zenith during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. Their political conquests and com- 
mercial monopolies in the East had made them the most 
dominating nation in the Indo-European trade. Goa, 
formerly the key of all the commerce of the Indies and the 
fairest city in India, had been reduced to an extreme poverty 
and was so shrunk that it did not contain more than 20,000 
inhabitants in the ’twenties of the eighteenth century. 
Batata, the Dutch metropobs, having shorn Goa of its 
commerce, splendour, opulence, and population, had growm 
to be the Queen of the East on account of the superb beauty 
of its buildings, its magnificent harbour, and the immense 
trade which it carried on throughout the East. The Dutch 
were kno7vn to be the wealthiest, the strongest, and the 
greatest dealers of all Europeans in India. They had never 
less than forty ship.?, and often more, trading from one place 
to another in the Indies. They alinually despatched 14-15 
[tall ships to Europe, and as many to the East. . 

^ See Appendices to this chapter. 
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A view of thf, fabulous profits carncil by tlic Buiob is fur- 
ii!':br<l by Stavoriiuis niul Valonlyno. According to tbe former 
fiit'prori«'-bftliccl(.veny<’im;froiu]CG2-G3to]G7T-7L'imounlcd 
upon ftfi a veroge utitiiitilly t o ii'JO jum' cent upon < be. finer spices, 
being in nuniey Uin,}]5 n yoir, 'J'iiey rose to 850 per cent or 
i'lG,l515 a vei’.r from IG88 80 lo lfi07-08. During tins Inst 
d' Cinie a Airtiier profit of £’211, 2GG wn:; made u])on tbe otlicr 
gno(D which nmounted to 50,j*^ per cent upon their prime cost. 
But these profile gradually decreased after that period. Those 
u]»on the spires, indeed, rendered a higher proportion per cent, 
and iatlie year 1 7.'5 1'-:52 1 hey were even 2, <100 percentuponthe 
prime cost ; hut the eonsuinption was, on the other hand, so 
stn.'jll, that in the ten yean;, in wliicli that extraordmary 
proportioi\ of gain appeared, namely from 1730-31 to 1739-40, 
the real annual average jirofit in money scarcelv amounted lo 
oui'-fifth p.art of (he mtniK before made with a .e.sser advance 
upon f he prime cost. The e.xlraorditiary profits arc confirmed 
by I'aliuityne, who states (lie Dutch gains at Surat to 
aver.age ;~ 

.J'.y' tipon iK-nroin 

' l.t.V!*',, „ DiilJiifyi :ny', „ gumlnr 

"is';., „ t:nrt' il",, fjiiitk»i1v('r 

l-t"., r-/}t{- r l>ir« ., vermilion 

* at*',, ,, tojij.'r j'ltte 

Now one i'v ivpt to be deetdved as to the real extent cf the 
Disteh trade in the Kast and that witli liiuropc by seeing these 
blo.'sted figure.s of their iirofits. A little calculation will show 
that their wliole import trade in tlic Indies on the basis of 
theje profits amounted ’o 

Vrat-t. I’ritne ('o»t jxT ^'car. S.ale Vnitio [X'r Year. 

ir>r. 2 - 7 a in fiece^ E.'iO.S.OV 

lr.<S- 0 T Ml.TfM 

£:it',-t.5S in nil other piKKla 

In other words, during the ten years of lG8S-9( the annual 
sales of all the goods disjiosed of in tiic Indies averaged about 
IT M.oOO sterling per year. Sucli is Die aslouiiding insignifi- 
canco of the Dutch trade at its climax during the last years, 
of the. seventeenth century when wo judge it by presen 
standards 



